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L ALŲ Introduction: New Directions in the 
| NY Study of Knowledge, Economy and 


Society 


here are at least two sources of the reshaping of sociological perspectives 

on social formations, their variation and change. The first is analytical 
work of differentiating societies and determining whether the continuous 
interplays of social life disclose some significant shift or transformation, 
indicative of a whole new form of society and/or societal dynamic. The 
second is work of theory development, which stems from the internal struc- 
ture and necessarily incomplete quality of an explanatory system. Both of 
these sources have operated in the recurrent reinterpretation of the know- 
ledge dimensions of living societies/economies, since the first knowledge 
society composite conceptions of the 1960s and 1970s. 

Today, it is clearer that efforts to construct a definition and theory of the 
knowledge society which concentrate on the manifest features of a particu- 
lar historical moment generally express analytical perspectives that lead to 
‘self-exemplifying’ explanatory positions in which, to borrow a phrase, the 
‘logic of the society becomes the logic of the theory” (Böhme and Stehr, 1986: 
17). Consequently, such non-processual approaches are unable to adequately 
take in the dynamic of knowledge as also the sources of the constitution of 
the knowledge-economy-society relation, inter-temporal and inter-country 
differences in the constitutive processes, and the variable interrelation 
between social forms such as states, economic organization, educational 
systems and the professions. They tend towards identification with modern, 
western society (or, more exactly, with some of its parts) and to restrictive 
theoretical use for investigating knowledge-related societal variation and 
temporal change over a wider field. A major source of these outcomes is that 
‘knowledge is everywhere’, as underscored by Schutz (1962), Bourdieu 
(1980) and others, and that all societies (and component parts) are in some 
sense knowledge societies, in which both everyday and codified knowledges 
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are found. However, despite the pervasiveness of knowledge, two questions 
continue to exist for sociological enquiry. Are there any significant specifics 
of present-day knowledges, knowledge structures and their constitutive 
sources, mechanisms, operation, ways of codification and use? How might 
the current spurt in construction/reconstruction of the knowledge dimen- 
sions of economy/society — in theory as well as in practice — be accounted 
for, and what are the implications of such an account? 

Since the 1980s, such reflections have acted in successive interpretations 
of the knowledge-economy-society relation, although dispersed in the 
rapidly differentiating domains of sociological research. One important 
aspect of these reinterpretations has been the actuality of the accelerating, 
deliberate diversification and spread of selective kinds of knowledge creation, 
deployment and use (specially of scientific and technical knowledge), and 
their implications in and for multifarious spheres of life worldwide. It is 
understandable that the need persists to better link together descriptive data, 
analysis and explanation of how knowledge, economy and society codevelop 
globally, in the present. 

This introductory article represents an attempt to contribute to the 
development of such links by (1) identifying some salient elements of the 
evolving response from sociology to the requirement of advancing an 
integrative understanding of how the social forms of knowledge processes, 
structures and organization act as part of ongoing transformations, and (2) 
specifying some of the analytical, operational and critical issues when the 
subject of knowledge in and of the economy is addressed. Two intersecting 
themes are taken as concrete instances of the requirement of stating problems 
of knowledge in economy and society in terms appropriate to the goal of an 
integrative understanding. These are in sequence: 


e connectivity in the disciplinary study of knowledge—economy relations 
within a dynamic concept of society; 

e reconstruction of knowledge processes, structures and their sources, 
reconstruction of economic action and institutions, reconstruction of 
sociality, these reconstructions being strongly linked to social change. 


The choice of these very broad themes, in order to illustrate various kinds of 
challenge to the possibility of more inclusive enquiry as well as its potential 
scope, is considered relevant for three different reasons. First, although the 
close of the 20th century saw a remarkable growth in the sociological study 
of knowledge, the spaces of conjunction between its principal segments 
(notably, sociology of science and technology, the sociology of organiz- 
ations/economy and sociology of the professions), and of these with econ- 
omic theory, science studies and philosophy, still remain to be explored in a 
search for interconnection. Second, to contextualize the contribution of this 
monograph as a whole to the many efforts currently underway for greater 
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understanding of knowledge-relative societal transformation and variation, 
we seek to offer a diversified approach to problems at levels of both differ- 
entiation and theory formation: that is, one structured around practice- 
centred themes, rather than a systematization-orientated formulation, that is 
one developed from the point of view of contrasting theoretical positions. By 
this means, a view of the general nature of the state of the art is sought to be 
formed, which today presents itself largely as a pattern of fragments, yet 
exhibiting interpenetration and some convergence of results. Finally, the 
prominent trend towards treating knowledge as the main differentiating 
principle of current societal development, that is towards knowledge 
society/knowledge economy, entails a definite theory (or theories) of social 
cognition. The dimensions of a knowledge-centric view of contemporary 
society now unfolding inevitably lead back to the sociological enterprise 
itself. 

The precise field of concern is set by a three-day conference on ‘Know- 
ledge, Economy and Society” held at the Université de Montreal in 1997.1 The 
editors of the present monograph were the co-organizers of the conference. 
The nine articles that follow were part of its proceedings. In this introduc- 
tion, we consider together their formulations on how knowledge factors 
work in society, and on the nature of knowledge-producing and knowledge- 
using capacities and cultures. We address the possibility that reconceptual- 
izations centred on the constitutive sources, mechanisms and pathways of 
interrelational processes, even when exhibiting distinct analytical positions 
and conceptual terrains, nonetheless offer, individually and collectively, a 
more generative approach to taking in the full range of elements relevant to 
the understanding of societal continuities and change around knowledge. 

It is in the nature of this undertaking that we indicate the contributors’ 
perceptions of the value and logical status of the concept ‘knowledge society’ 
as a start. In several of the articles the use of this concept to represent respec- 
tive empirical and theoretical concerns has been of little interest. Although 
many sociologists have become increasingly concerned with the idea of a 
‘knowledge economy’ and ‘information society/economy’ as theoretical con- 
structs, so too are they often of the view that such concepts are, in one sense 
or another, inadequate. For example, for some of the authors of this mono- 
graph, such concepts remain sociologically incomplete because their mainly 
non-processual development is not the most suitable model for purposes of 
sociological understanding (Knorr Cetina and Preda), are wanting in exact 
meaning (Brint), or are of partial and sectarian relevance (Häyrinen-Alestalo) 
and even misleading (Fuller). All of the articles included in this selection have, 
however, addressed the sociologist’s task of examining the distinctive pro- 
cesses and relationships as do exist between knowledge, economy and 
society, and what this means for knowledge generation, validation and use. 
As should be clear from the preceding, our choice of thematic rubrics in each 
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of the subsequent sections aims to spotlight their insights, lead propositions 
and perspectives on this central target. No doubt, the articles themselves will 
yield to the reader a deeper appreciation and wider perception of the many 
issues and findings they bring to light. 

It must be recognized at the outset that, consistent with its aims, in this 
monograph issue there is considerable variation in the authors’ empirical con- 
cerns: constitution of objects of analysis by economic agents; organizational 
change in companies in response to growth of knowledge; intellectual 
property regimes; internationalization of professions; investigation of pro- 
fessional strata in both advanced and developing economies as a basis for 
assessing theories of postindustrial society and of the professions in socio- 
economic development; and theoretical-methodological problems which 
apply to the theory of knowledge society. Equally, the authors have appealed 
to material of different sources: sociological, philosophical, historical, statis- 
tical, as well as to various theories and concepts in economics. 

Their contributions reflect different kinds of theory construction and 
theoretical emphases to interpret the transformations now coming into view. 
Such are epistemic sociology as the foundation for an understanding of the 
expanding epistemization of economic transactions inside economic 
organizations (Knorr Cetina and Preda); knowledge-centred reformulations 
of neo-institutional theories of the firm (Hage; Bellon and Niosi); reconcep- 
tualization of intellectual property regimes as a redesign of societal power 
over intellectual fields (Polster); an internationalization processes-oriented 
theoretical conception of the new regulations of the professions and their 
associations (Evetts and Buchner-Jeziorska); elaboration of a ‘formal know- 
ledge economy’ concept-based reformulation of postindustrial theory in 
relation to the professional stratum (Brint); an interlinked socioeconomic 
development and professional group development argument for a macro- 
assessment of professionalization in developing countries (Krause); a civil 
society-orientated position on the governance of knowledge (Häyrinen- 
Alestalo); and the development of social epistemology as it applies to the 
social theory of the sources of value in knowledge production in advanced 
capitalism (Fuller). Though clearly not exhaustive, the range of theoretical 
approaches is nevertheless indicative of the reconstructive potential of the 
field as it takes sociology, along different tracks, to the appraisal of know- 
ledge society/knowledge economy/postindustrial society formulations, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, to fresh lines of enquiry on the modalities of 
the knowledge-economy-society interrelation in the present times. 

Conceptualization and theoretical analysis of recent changes in relational 
phenomena is the common ground of the articles; these targets are par- 
ticularized at different levels of social organization, from micro-interaction 
processes to macro-societal dynamics. Unfolding perspectives and areas of 
insight now emerging, the present collection displays some of the new 
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directions taken in sociology’s response to the challenge of inclusive enquiry 
on the social forms of the knowledge-economy-society relation. We do, 
however, wish to say that the scope of these introductory notes is a limited 
one: bringing out some change-disclosing, knowledge-centred dimensions of 
understanding living societies/economies in sociological perspective. A fuller 
treatment would call for an examination of such a focus in the public under- 
standing of this, as well as in the information media, collective movements 
and in the controlling centres of economic action and interpretation, all of 
which now operate in and on the field. 


Connectivity 


Connectivity in the empirical study of knowledge-economy-society rel- 
ations is displayed in terms of alternative strategies of situating this relation 
within a dynamic concept of society. What has been brought to play with 
particular prominence since the 1950s is the use of organizing concepts as a 
device to aid in the differentiation of societies as unitary entities, assigning to 
such analytical objects a name and a definition. It is possible to consider the 
expression ‘knowledge society’ and the different versions of its specification 
in social theory as such a case. 

Although knowledge society and kindred concepts (for example, know- 
ledge economy, information society/economy) refer primarily to the prob- 
lem of identification of ‘what distinguishes a knowledge society . . . from its 
historical predecessors’ (Böhme and Stehr, 1986: 19), as procedures for dis- 
tinguishing the contrasting, prior phases of the operation of knowledge in the 
economy and connected social structures, such as traditional-modern, 
western/non-western, pre-industrial/industrial/postindustrial and so forth, 
they are not methodologically distinct. The problem of differentiation is 
treated by using the conceptual device of whole societies, and explanatory 
goals are focused on determining what kind of knowledge or its material form 
(for instance, machinery, technology, science, information technology) has 
created major social impacts (for example, Industrial Revolution, Modernity, 
Scientific Technical Revolution) and more specific changes as well (for 
instance, in occupational structures, social classes, social relations in other 
spheres). On this strategic basis, the sociologist associates the meaning of 
knowledge society and kindred terms to those changes in manifest phenom- 
ena which take place presumably in the accommodation of the economy to 
its knowledge environment. The subject may be treated descriptively and 
with reference to uncertain periods of time. Indeed, it is at times implied that 
the intensive use of knowledge in economic action has become almost stabil- 
ized, in spite of a long series of content-based variations, and now serves as 
a self-evident basis for the concept information/technological age. 
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The criterion of empirical outcomes (for example, growth of the services 
sector in the economy, advent of a highly qualified workforce, global spread 
of information technologies), we wish to suggest, cannot be used to describe 
the social processes, action, manoeuvres and organization of knowledge 
generation, knowledge closure, valorization, appropriation and use. More- 
over, the end-products of economic action record only the response of 
organizations (supranational entities, countries, economic sectors, corpor- 
ations and other organizations) to exterior conditions. What is becoming 
more important in sociological thinking since the 1980s instead are the con- 
stitutive conditions of specific forms of knowledge production and deploy- 
ment, which might offer greater explanatory grasp on the precise substance 
and course of transformation of the knowledge-economy-society relation. 

No doubt the codification of concepts such as knowledge society or 
postindustrial society, following the more political, earlier ‘end of ideology’ 
conceptions (e.g. Bell, 1962; Aron, 1962; Lipset, 1963; and others), and the 
techno-centric notions of tradition and modernity, did suit the description 
and analysis of the knowledge-relative features of macro-societal transform- 
ations in the familiar terms of economic sociology (for example, occupational 
structures, labour markets, knowledge workers and elites, science and tech- 
nology-driven change). In an alternate strategy, new conceptualizations and 
analytical perspectives had to be developed for throwing light on and inter- 
connecting the distinctive sources, mechanisms and operations of knowledge 
in the economy. Several subfields of sociology have rapidly evolved since the 
1980s to address these issues. Represented in the present monograph issue are 
the specialties of epistemic sociology/science studies (Knorr Cetina and 
Preda, Häyrinen-Alestalo), neo-institutional theories of the firm (Hage, 
Bellon and Niosi), sociology of the professions (Evetts and Buchner- 
Jeziorska, Brint, Krause), political sociology of knowledge (Polster) and 
social epistemology (Fuller), and we could add several others, like sociology 
of organization and of course sociology of innovation itself. Our choice of 
section rubrics, namely I: The Creation and Incorporation of Knowledge in 
Economic Activities, Il: Knowledge Society and the Professions and III: 
Critical Perspectives on Knowledge Society, is intended to illustrate, with the 
help of these articles, that an important function of sociological perspectives 
on knowledge, economy and society must be to furnish definite ways of 
identifying the connection between the phenomena of knowledge generation, 
deployment, organization and use now coming into view, and hence lay a 
more appropriate theoretical basis for the differentiation, comparison and 
interpretation of the social forms of knowledge. 

This collection of articles contains research which permits us to link 
together some of the dimensions of the connections emphasized earlier, and 
so also to highlight the theoretical and empirical clarification offered by the 


articles’ formulations for practice in arenas as disparate as science and 
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technology studies, management and regulation of innovation, social theory 
of organizations and economy, intellectual property regimes, comparative 
understanding of knowledge, knowledge work and the professions, as well 
as theory construction and theory criticism. 

Among the most significant developments in relating knowledge and 
economy within a dynamic concept of society has been the increasingly criti- 
cal attention paid by sociologists of different specialist affinities to the subject 
of creation and incorporation of knowledge in economic activities (Part I). 
Although we can enumerate the techno-scientific sectors, social spread and 
skill/competence use of societies as they grow into knowledge-creating and 
-incorporating economic entities, we know quite little about the diversified 
processes and mechanisms by which these societies interiorize such dynamic 
systems; for in this emerging domain of enquiry, analytical and theoretical 
positions had to be devised for studying the sources, character, organizational 
interpellation and maintenance of a wide range of originating features, includ- 
ing knowledge processes and structures, in their particularity and variety 
rather than as the non-problematic manifestations of a singular societal type. 
The four articles included in Part I address these issues pertinent to different 
organizational sites and levels of the knowledge—economy relation. 

The contribution of Karin Knorr Cetina and Alexandru Preda begins 
with reflections on approaches to the linking of knowledge and society in 
sociological perspective. Their central theme is that in different knowledge 
society arguments there has not always been an appreciation of the incom- 
pleteness of an “exteriorized viewpoint on knowledge”, that is one which 
treats knowledge as an unproblematic resource and neglects the ‘constitution 
and unfolding of the product itself’; given ‘the phenomenon that institutional 
processes of creating and validating expert knowledge have been imple- 
mented and are manifest in many economic and social domains’, it is neces- 
sary to explore the working of the specific systems and practices implicated 
in knowledge production. In formulating the theme, Knorr Cetina and Preda 
present, combining ethnographic methods with epistemic sociology, an 
empirical study of the construing of ‘countries’ as economic objects by econ- 
omic analysts in major German and French banks. Centring their aims on the 
theoretical requirements which have arisen in the sociology of knowledge 
creation and validation, as models for laboratory science or university econ- 
omics, for example, become inapplicable to the diversifying domains, they 
offer and exemplify an analytic perspective and conceptual system from the 
viewpoint of an “interiorized theory of knowledge”. Knowledge production 
is recognized here in the epistemization of economic transactions: a social 
process of “work inscribed in and constitutive of economic objects as relevant 
to the practical activities of economic agents’. At an intersection of sociology 
and epistemology, Knorr Cetina and Preda elaborate the analytical dimen- 
sion of the epistemic practices by which economic objects (for example, 
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‘countries’, market events) and transactions are themselves penetrated and 
transformed. By these means, Knorr Cetina and Preda bring into view the 
distinguishing features of the specular epistemology (for example, tracking 
economic reality through distantiated observation and its presentation as a 
spectacle to be seen) characteristic of a new culture of knowledge production 
contrasting with the intervening epistemology of natural sciences. This 
enables us more clearly to see, bypassing cultural relativism, how epistemic 
practices are sociologically variant and have rendered particular knowledge 
objects and analysis processes possible at given sites. Some authors empha- 
size the incorporation of the ‘nature of knowledge itself and its social 
embeddedness’ in the development of a theory of knowledge-economy- 
society and they echo Knorr Cetina and Preda’s argument for an interiorized 
perspective on knowledge when they suggest to consider the penetration of 
‘societal effects’ into the knowledge base of the firm because they limit 
organizational learning and knowledge-sharing processes across national 
boundaries (Lam, 2000). 

The subject of Jerald Hage’s article ‘Adaptive Costs: A New Institutional 
Paradigm of Rules for the Competitive Game’ shifts the focus to the indus- 
trial sector and the ways in which knowledge has changed the rules of com- 
petition. Here he calls for reconsideration of what the appropriate analytical 
frameworks might be to explain how competition is practised in the know- 
ledge economy. Proposing a knowledge-centred revision of neo-institutional 
theories of the firm, Hage develops the notion of adaptive costs as an organiz- 
ing concept in models of competition distinct from transaction cost systems. 
He bases his argument for reconceptualization more in the facts of temporal 
change than in the contemporaneous events of a postindustrial society, and 
so presents a dynamic concept of competition, incorporating the growing 
importance of knowledge use in living economies. Among other implications 
of the adaptive costs perspective, Hage shows how organization theory can 
benefit from this revision, pointing to the topics of collaboration, alliances, 
tacit knowledge, growth in human capital assets, among others, and offers 
leads in many directions outside the discourse of globalization, to the soci- 
ology of innovation and management theory as well. In this context a number 
of questions are thrown up, concerning the relationship between economic 
competition, knowledge application and interorganizational relationships, of 
far-reaching importance for the theoretical understanding and possibility of 
practice of inter-firm, inter-industry and inter-country technology know- 
ledge transfer and collaboration, as also of transnational governance of inno- 
vation and its pre-emption. The next articles in Part I continue the appraisal 
and development of analytical perspectives bearing on these targets. 

The problem of theorizing strategic inter-firm alliances for creating and 
trading technical resources is the focus of Bertrand Bellon and Jorge Niosi’s 
presentation. Noting that alliances do not fit in mainstream market 
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economics and administrative science, they seek to locate a set of coherent 
elements of a neo-institutionalist theory for such an understanding in 
economics and business. Presenting first a comparison of the institutionalist 
perspectives on transaction cost economics, resource-based theories of the 
firm and evolutionary theories, Bellon and Niosi argue that the common 
postulates and convergence in conceptual apparatus across these positions 
(bounded rationality, uncertainty and myopia of economic agents, asset 
specificity and imperfect mobility/substitutability of resources, competition 
as normal market environment of the firm) do not constitute an integrated 
theory of alliances and technical cooperation. These transformations require 
new dimensions of analysis which, they conclude, may be best incorporated 
in evolutionary perspectives. Such are long-term contracts involving multiple 
learning processes, specific modes of cooperation and collaboration not 
necessarily leading to markets or hierarchies, and diverse alliance-completion 
procedures. Furthermore, they note, attention to the conjunction of per- 
spectives on inter-firm alliances today reveals some key determinants of the 
theory of the firm: economy as process (rather than a state); organizational 
learning (rather than fixed assets) and new strategic, managerial and techni- 
cal knowledge production. 

Claire Polster is concerned with the analytical and practical lines being 
travelled by the past and current interconnection of knowledge-econ- 
omy-society. Her focus is the present-day intensification of law in the 
development and extension of national and international intellectual prop- 
erty regimes (IPRs) and the implications of this for knowledge production, 
distribution and use in knowledge institutions — large and small, publicly and 
privately held, in economically developed and developing countries. Polster 
provides an initial argument for an analytical perspective with which to 
address this question sociologically, placing as central the transformation of 
multilevel social relations and knowledge processes in and through a law- 
induced reorganization dynamic. She sees the domain of IPRs not simply as 
a contextual factor but as a constituent element of a range of practices, options 
and strategies for knowledge industries. Her identification of some of the 
precise sources, mechanisms and dynamics of the redesign of these processes 
contributes new dimensions of analysis: quest for intellectual property, 
carving up of the ‘intellectual commons’, standardization of norms and prac- 
tices of knowledge production and increasing inequality of knowledge-based 
resources. With Polster, fresh questions are also raised on the negative effects 
of the dynamic of IPRs for the advancement of knowledge and social better- 
ment. Her examples point to features of the content and practice of scientific 
production, the nature of the goals of economic development, the aims of 
research and redesign of societal power within and across countries. 
Inevitably this assessment takes Polster to the role of academics and uni- 
versities in the shaping of outcomes. 
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In linking together the yet largely unrelated investigations centred on 
knowledge society and the professions, our purpose in Part II is to suggest 
that the conceptual focus of professions not only extends the study of work 
and occupations but that it can also be a generative instrument of sociological 
research for a wide variety of problems relating to social change. On the basis 
of the articles here, this part of the volume aims, first, to illustrate the poten- 
tialities of empirical analysis of the mechanisms at work in professionaliza- 
tion processes arising, at least partially, in accommodation to other societal 
formation and transformation processes. Second, it aims to show how the 
professions involve practitioners and formally organized knowledges in very 
particular sorts of activities, interaction and organization, and that this trend, 
therefore, entails problems distinct in kind from those that characterize 
analyses concentrating on the more merged effects of professional know- 
ledge. Such are problems that revolve around the definition, constitution and 
boundaries of knowledge work and formal knowledge workers (including 
professionals and “experts”), knowledge and skill valuation, and the material, 
organizational and associational forms of these. Chiefly, it is our aim here to 
indicate how formulations of knowledge economy/society and of the pro- 
fessions in transitions become mutually informed when extensions in the two 
aforementioned directions are effectually pursued. From the standpoint of 
methodological analysis, however, what the articles that follow permit us 
clearly to see are some of the convergences and syntheses made possible by 
connecting the conceptual focus of professions to forms of theory construc- 
tion which relate explanatory goals to a stronger emphasis on the national 
specificity of professional processes and underlying political economies. This 
then leads to the strategic use of the comparative method and to an analysis 
of the social formations of changing knowledges in the professions. By these 
means it may be more possible to explain, for example, how certain pro- 
fessional groups and disciplines develop, internationalize and globalize, while 
others do not, in determinate economies and societies. 

In a contribution connecting the professionals specifically involved in the 
creation and application of formal knowledge to a dynamic concept of know- 
ledge economy, Steven Brint develops an empirically grounded composite 
conception of the “formal knowledge economy” in the USA today. With this, 
he presents a theoretical reformulation of postindustrial society theory, 
utilizing his formal-knowledge economy perspective to overcome the 
‘visionary prophecy’ of the role of professional knowledge in the economies 
of advanced capitalism. Starting with the contrasting sociological use of the 
pragmatists” conception of practical knowledge and of the term “knowledge” 
in discussions of knowledge work and knowledge economy, Brint presents 
critiques of both descriptive inaccuracy and superior-status bias of the latter, 
proceeds with his own analysis-theory-research-complex interpretation- 
centred definition of formal knowledge, and goes on to discuss the leading, 
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although divergent theories of an economy’s shift towards the employment 
of formal knowledge. Locating as the common denominator for his recon- 
structive purpose the proper formal-knowledge professionals, and reformu- 
lating the economic sectors for their practice, he finds the ‘true core’ of the 
formal-knowledge economy in the intersection of industries based on new, 
developing, or non-commodified and intellectually demanding technologies 
and professionals involved ‘in the creation or application of formal know- 
ledge’. Although clearly fast growing in the USA, neither is the formal- 
knowledge economy larger (as contributor to GDP) than other parts of the 
economy, nor does it include all of the fast-growing industries. Just 55 
percent of all workers holding advanced degrees work in this ‘core’. Pro- 
grammes of gross characterizations ‘from above’ of nation-states and multi- 
national entities in terms of knowledge economies/societies may gloss over 
some of the emergent, on the ground, questions of explanation. 

The article of Julia Evetts and Anna Buchner-Jeziorska is an account of 
one such ground reality: the internationalization of the professions. As soci- 
ologists, they are specially concerned with the addition in the modelling of 
present professionalization processes of a ‘new order’ of international pro- 
fessional associations alongside national institutions of states, professions and 
universities. So emerges, in their account, an integrative analytical focus for 
understanding together transformation in the professions and societal for- 
mations: the dynamic elements of institutional influence and control over 
professional practice in the course of the internationalization of economic 
production, trade in services and professional associations at the same time. 
By means of a particularized genetic approach — empirical and explanatory — 
to the case of the profession of engineering in the UK and Poland, Evetts and 
Buchner-Jeziorska demonstrate that the internationalization of core pro- 
fessional processes (regulation, procedure formation) is taking place not 
through the uniform ways of a single type of knowledge society, but through 
the diversified, country-specific institutions and conditions of interaction 
with the new order of European professional engineering federations. What 
their article further illustrates is how a reconstructed model of professional- 
ization, linking up international mechanisms of professionalization, cross- 
national economic production and markets for professional services as well 
as existing professions, enlarges the analytical territories, thematics and con- 
ceptual apparatus for understanding knowledge-relative transformations 
connected to professional practice and cultures, and going beyond questions 
of national and state-level control of work and occupations it directs 
attention to the internationalization of the formation processes of the pro- 
fessionals themselves, as witnessed in the new regulation of licensing arrange- 
ments, accreditation, migration patterns, markets for professional services 
and in the associative forms of the professions in Europe today. 

Occupational and professional groups have long been understood as 
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related to the qualities of social structure, professional associations being tied 
in particular to differentiated western societies. It is perhaps possible to 
suggest that theoretical conceptions have moved largely in the direction of an 
increasing agency of professionals: from Merton’s (1957) conception of a pro- 
fessional normative order to serve status occupants in coping with problems 
of power structures and conflicting demands of organizational role-sets; to 
the state/elite-oriented models of the 1970s; onto various conceptions of 
expert labour, its growth and organizational power; and to professionaliza- 
tion movements as mechanisms of social mobility or, in Bourdieuian terms, 
strategies of ‘accumulation of capital’. One of the immediate needs is to take 
account of the directional shift of emphasis found in these perspectives in 
order to explore the dimensions of variation and change in the professions. 

In his contribution, ‘Professional Group Power in Developing Societies’, 
Elliott Krause, focusing on polity (different sorts of countervailing power of 
the professions) and society (postcolonial states) adds a cross-national and his- 
torical perspective to an analytical theory of the professions in which the 
complex of organized professions-modern universities-organized capital- 
ism-states-secularization processes is conceived as a particular order, distin- 
guishable from other types of complexes, within a comprehensive sociology 
of the professions. Concentrating on three professions (medicine, law, engi- 
neering) in three national development contexts (Egypt, Mexico, Indonesia), 
Krause develops a preliminary sociohistorical interpretation in which an 
incipient global process noticed by him is that of the growth of the 
‘employed’, proletarianized professional with ‘capitalist penetration into the 
field of professional services’, and in which the theoretical concept of the uni- 
versities as the source of critical professionals is still largely intact. In contrast 
to the USA and Britain, professional group power in the ‘developed’ world of 
Europe remains conditional on that of state systems, as the state-centred 
Polish model of professional forms in the Evetts and Buchner-Jeziorska study 
independently confirms. So too, in developing countries, professional group 
power with ‘development’ is contending with the countervailing powers of 
the varied entrenched institutions of these societies and states. 

It is the purpose of the final section (Part IIT) to put forward a general 
case for attention to questions of theory construction and theory criticism in 
advancing our understanding of the knowledge-economy-society relation. 
In terms of this part of the monograph, the agenda of connectivity involves 
two reflexive and critical issues, each of which concerns the essential nature 
of the constitutive sources and pathways of the relation. First, the question 
of connectivity concerns the specifics of the present: what is distinctive in the 
agents, beneficiaries, mechanisms, operation and quality of knowledge in 
living economies? The second problem involves reference to the traditional 
concept of institutionalization of knowledge or the rather more recent and 
versatile social embeddedness notion, and the necessity for its consideration 
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in the context of the restructuration going on in the economic sphere 
(corporations, state systems, intellectual property regimes, globalizing 
economies) and in the many and different collectives of civil society in our 
times. The meta-theoretical perceptions of the two articles in Part III address 
these twin problems and offer some guidance for social action. 

Thus, in response to the first question, both Steve Fuller and Marja 
Häyrinen-Alestalo raise the issue of the provenance and maintenance of 
knowledge society conceptions and their various versions, and, emphasizing 
the associated political economy, go on to relate this with the second issue of 
the precise societal models of the move from industrial society. Fuller identi- 
fies various knowledge society/knowledge economy, information society 
/information economy and kindred propositions and their diversified pro- 
ponents as an essential part of a larger analysis of how society changes (or 
regresses, even) with the attribution of an economic dimension to science, 
innovation and other kinds of knowledge: who does this, why and how, and 
with what effects? The pertinent practitioners for Fuller are sociologists, 
economists, knowledge managers, perhaps social epistemologists, while 
Häyrinen-Alestalo’s list includes, besides academics, the spokespersons for 
states and governments, as also the European Commission. In a vein of oppo- 
sition to the distinction between state and market mechanisms of control, 
Fuller speaks of different kinds of social knowledge and their spread in a 
society in order to designate the differential role of the knowledge holders in 
stabilizing society. He analyses the emerging contexts of the alienability of 
knowledge in the forms of expertise, credentials and intellectual property in 
order to designate the present social processes of the political economy for 
knowledge production (for example, commodification, obstruction/pro- 
motion of innovation). He speaks of the knowledge management emphasis 
in some knowledge society conceptions in order to illustrate a changing con- 
ception of public goods in various models of knowledge in business and in 
economics and, in referring to the analytical relevance of investigating know- 
ledge as a source of rent, wage and profit for resolving the problem of the 
contrary aims of rational organization of exchange relations vs sheer accumu- 
lation of knowledge in a knowledge society, speaks of ways of assigning value 
to knowledge. In aiming to pre-empt social theory and practice from taking 
a ‘great leap backward’ he points to the re-emergence of social divisionism, 
privatization of erstwhile public goods through liberalizing the scope of 
patents, exclusionary tendencies linked to knowledge and the ‘retreat of 
knowledge’s status in the economy from a public good in the tertiary sector 
to a natural resource in the primary sector’. It then is the task of universities 
to redress this situation, he suggests, by offering such metapublic goods 
(Perelman) as further the production of ‘universal subjects of knowledge’ 
notwithstanding the growing dependency of these institutions on contract 
research and teaching. 
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In contrast to Fuller’s reversionist view of the societal change aspects of 
knowledge society theory, Hayrinen-Alestalo puts forward a dominant insti- 
tution-led, #topian project-view of the integration of various knowledge- 
based society positions into the political criteria of present-day western 
societies. Háyrinen-Alestalo challenges, reasonably enough, the generaliz- 
ability of knowledge society theories to all component parts of these 
societies, in particular to civil society and its possibility of power in shaping 
political alternatives to the normative order of “information society”. Starting 
with the tensions between the industrial society theories of modernization 
and various ‘post-labelled’ formulations, Hayrinen-Alestalo’s critique of the 
utopian and ideological use since the 1990s of the latter stresses their low 
instrumentality, informationalism, inflexibility and problems of concept 
formation and concept definition. Her article's main purpose is to co-locate 
the social change perspectives of civil society theory with the theory of infor- 
mation society, rather than simply affiliating the former to the yet normative 
ideas of the democratizing structures of power in the latter. This necessarily 
sociological turn in Háyrinen-Alestalo's perspective entails new aims for 
theory construction and a whole new conceptual apparatus within know- 
ledge/information society theory, encompassing models of action, exclu- 
sion-inclusion processes and a requisite sociology of political power. 


Reconstruction and Social Change 


Reconstruction of Knowledge Processes, Structures and their 

Sources 

In addressing this theme, the immediate problem is that of determining how 
much insight is offered by the current focus on knowledge in social theory — 
a first step in assessment of its centrality in interpreting current social life or 
its global relevance. What kinds of extensions in conceptual systems and 
fields now seem useful and what kinds of issues are elucidated which may not 
have been previously considered? 

One large area opened up for consideration is that of the structural frac- 
ture prompting the coining, since the 1960s, of denominations for new types 
of societies, in which the redefining role of knowledge is pre-eminent and 
emphasis on the economic dimension has steadily grown. Beyond “indus- 
trial/modern society”, we have “end of ideology society” (Bell, 1962), ‘post- 
industrial society” (Touraine, 1969; Bell, 1973), ‘post-modern society” 
(Lyotard, 1984), ‘information age/network society” (Castells, 1996) and the 
widely prevalent ‘knowledge society’ (Bóhme and Stehr, 1986; Reich, 1991, 
among others). These recharacterizations have aimed to capture the main 
societal shift or break rendered by the spread of some decisive, new intellec- 
tual current in western societies/economies (for example, the requirement of 
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scientific method and theoretical knowledge, information flow and access, 
knowledge-intensive technical skill) which is socially organized and tied to 
particular activities and economic transformations of a knowledge/infor- 
mation-based mode of capitalism. Integral to the emergent order of know- 
ledge are changes in knowledge phenomena themselves; for example, 
commodification of information (Lyotard, 1984), extension and diversifica- 
tion of expert systems (Bourdieu, 1988; Giddens, 1990), technicization pro- 
cesses (Habermas, 1984) and, with the intensification of knowledge use in 
economic organizations, transformations towards a “post-capitalist society’ 
of knowledge workers (Drucker, 1993), professional powers (Freidson, 1986) 
and organized knowledge application in the economy (Quinn, 1992). 
Encompassing together a wide problem field, Knorr Cetina and Preda, 
Polster, Brint, Fuller and Hayrinen-Alestalo, while examining the idea of 
knowledge-based society, develop various analytical concepts to represent 
the processes, structures and sources of knowledge, but in relation to very 
different frames of reference and explanatory goals. 

Knorr Cetina and Preda contend that ‘the apparent convergences 
between various authors on the relevance of linking knowledge and society 
also hide the lack of a genuinely sociological model of knowledge processes 
in society’. The best developed theories, they find, are socioeconomic impact 
theories, concentrating on differential sources of impact, notably, technolo- 
gies, knowledge workers and knowledge taking over the role capital and 
labour had played in industrial society. In their view, economists who too 
have had a long-standing interest in knowledge, ‘tend to conceive of it more 
as a commodity or as presupposed in economic transactions’. However, the 
measure of a sociological perspective, for Knorr Cetina and Preda, is its 
ability to bring into focus knowledge itself, breaking open and specifying the 
processes that make up the ‘it’. Since knowledge processes are heavily centred 
on objects of knowledge, their article scrutinizes, through the conceptual lens 
of ‘specular epistemology’, epistemization of economic transactions and 
‘transaction-relevant worlds’, the particular and culturally specific consti- 
tution of ‘countries’ as epistemically rendered objects by financial and other 
analysts in banks, as representatives of the heterogeneous economic know- 
ledge producers of today. 

If the institutional challenge of the diversification, outside universities, 
of the ‘epistemic embeddedness’ of economic and social knowledge under- 
lies Knorr Cetina and Preda’s project, for Polster the analytical as well as 
practical reconstruction of knowledge processes is called for by the expan- 
sion and (re)direction of a ‘transformed mode’ of knowledge production, 
bound up with the contraction of the intellectual commons due to changes in 
the law. Referring to existing studies, some of the growing changes pointed 
to by her are: production of research which can be privatized and protected 
by intellectual property law, new working and recording practices of 
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researchers, politics of expedience in research alliances, displacement of the 
scientific community by courts in contests surrounding the peer review 
process. IPRs, therefore, are setting into motion, Polster argues, key dynam- 
ics of knowledge formation: proprietarization, standardization and, with 
time, accentuation of the comparative disadvantage of resource-poor know- 
ledge organizations and whole countries for the creation and ownership of 
knowledge. 

Brint starts from the use of the distinction between knowledge as ordi- 
nary cognitive activity and as formally organized, specialized bodies of 
thought in sociology. In his assessment, available conceptions of knowledge 
economy have failed to distinguish among different sorts of knowledges in an 
economy, and so blur the chief analytical object of a possible theory of 
postindustrial society, which should more precisely be the ‘formal knowledge 
economy’ and its sectors and size in relation to the professions. Upon his 
analysis of different theories about why the economy, from the early indus- 
trial age to recent financial and business services, has become more centred 
on formal knowledge, the term ‘postindustrial society’ turns out to be 
inappropriate for the many different types of knowledge systems that today 
coexist in a country’s economy. Rather, industries and formal knowledge pro- 
fessionals specifically engaged in knowledge production processes should 
more correctly be conceived of as intersecting sets in locating the components 
and boundaries of the formal knowledge economy. Furthermore, Brint 
argues, specification of the precise professional sources of the most know- 
ledge-intensive parts of the economy is obviously of major importance 
within a dynamic sociology of the professional labour force as a whole. 

The problem of the sociological use of the word knowledge, too, con- 
cerns Fuller. There was a time before Lyotard, he observes, when knowledge 
in the term ‘knowledge society’ largely meant, with Daniel Bell, a particular, 
centrally derived ‘intelligent system’ of ‘intellectual technologies’ for order- 
ing social life. Today, it may, on the one hand, simply imply the general 
importance of knowledge’s role in the current ‘organization and advancement 
of society’. Or, on the other hand, it may denote very different things to its 
heterogeneous analysts and ‘knowledge managers’: for example, a tacit or 
codified system; information; available, exploitable ‘products’ rather than 
potential results of new research. Insistent on the necessity for social theor- 
ists to give more attention to these basic analytical issues, Fuller undertakes 
to present a specification of what is distinctive about the very concept know- 
ledge in our times and, as exemplified in the work of philosophers, econom- 
ists of science and knowledge managers, to differentiate the reconstructed 
conceptions of the knowledges of today. Brought specially into view are the 
structures of ‘expertise’, ‘credentials’ and ‘intellectual property’, and the 
alienability processes of knowledge from the knower in each. The disparate 


sources and models of knowledge governance and valuation in a political 
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economy that has rendered knowledge significant in the present, merit clear 
unravelling through the work of universities, he concludes. 

Focusing on social knowledge formation and the knowers of knowledge 
society, first of all, Hayrinen-Alestalo brings to the fore the issue of how the 
constitutive knowledge processes of this concept (and kindred ‘post’-labelled 
terms) have been unfolding in recent years. Is knowledge society to be under- 
stood now as a theoretical construct of academic sociologists to represent 
those transitions which cannot be accommodated by the traditional tenets of 
industrial society theory? Or, is it rather to be distinguished, in its combi- 
nation in various ways with the political criteria of national governments and 
supranational entities for the conceptual ordering of coming developments in 
advanced capitalist society, by its ideological and utopian uses as a goal, but 
also by its low instrumental value for goal implementation? Häyrinen- 
Alestalo argues that a final utopia of a new information-intensive social and 
economic order has been developing out of these formulations together, with 
distinctive new features: competing utopias, political cooption of the idea of 
civil society, informationalism, reconstruction of knowledge structures 
towards post-academic and capitalized knowledge, as well as a host of con- 
ceptual restructurings of basic sociological concepts, with inconsistencies in 
their uses, such as those evidenced in the linking together of information 
society and civil society formulations. 


Reconstruction of Economic Action and Institutions 


Among the most significant legacies to this problem field remain the classi- 
cal conceptions of the role of knowledge in reshaping economic action and 
organization: technological change in capitalist dynamics, commodification, 
uncertainty, rationalization and new production functions. The focus of this 
section is based on the possibility that even as several, later and influential 
formulations of general social systems have placed as central the issue of what 
the knowledge-related reconstruction of societies/economies might mean 
today, such perspectives can acquire operational significance as instruments 
of research only when determinate economic activities and institutions are 
connected to precise constitutive sources and processes, and their potential- 
ities (or want of them) for transformation brought to light. In other words, 
what we need at present are insights on the specific pathways through which 
the transformed status of economic action and institutions is bound up with 
the many and different varieties of knowledge systems (tacit, formal, 
‘schooled’, gendered, disciplinary, ‘traditional’) now in existence; with the 
emerging global economy, as witnessed in cross-national technology-know- 
ledge cooperative ventures, ‘knowledge worker’ migrations and intellectual 
property regimes; and bound up also with social structuration, such as the 
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creation of educated consumers and new occupations, professionalization of 
existing occupations and internationalization of some professions. 

In the context of the crystallization of the present-day variants of know- 
ledge-producing and -deploying economies/societies, the study of the recon- 
struction around knowledge of economic goals, performance, organization 
and societal institutions has been developing. A number of questions have 
emerged concerning, more specifically, the relationships between competitive 
advantage, innovation, organizational forms, interorganizational cooper- 
ation, modelling of the organization and transmission of knowledge, and 
country-specific knowledge systems. For establishing the relation between 
the various components of the economy here, the need persists, however, for 
clarification of the distinctive meanings of these core concepts in one 
formulation or another, and differentiation of their peculiar analytical and 
theoretical functions. The articles of Hage, Bellon and Niosi, Evetts and 
Buchner-Jeziorska, and Krause, which together treat all of this conceptual 
territory, from rules of competition to societal rules, illustrate the many-sided 
importance of the redirection and expansion of analytical models, conceptual 
apparatus and empirical concerns bearing on this field. 

For Hage, the growth of knowledge in present-day societies alters the 
basic rules of competition, perhaps even more than globalization, which 
might leave the imperatives of productivity and product stability unchanged. 
The ensuing concern for theory formation, he argues, is to clarify the emerg- 
ing economic process through illumining the relation between choice of 
organizational form and knowledge-centred rules of competition. In the 
Fordist model, the production of a large volume of products at low cost con- 
stituted competitive advantage. Today, competitive advantage means very 
different performance characteristics (encompassing appreciation of benefits 
as well as costs) and organizational models. Specifically, it involves complex 
innovation: rapid and multiple responses to new scientific and technological 
knowledge, and consumer demand. 

However, growth in knowledge and increasing product complexity have 
significantly changed the task of selecting and implementing an appropriate 
response. The nature of consumer markets too stands altered as the educated 
consumers’ wants become more intricate and specialized. A knowledge- 
centred competition model that differs from a perfect competition model is 
taking shape. The model was dominated by a problem of distrust between 
companies and the objective of maximizing productivity. Under the new com- 
petition model, trust (inter-firm/inter-country technological alliances) and 
innovation have become essential elements of the strategy. In linking these 
new rules of competition to the choice of cooperation-based organizational 
forms (joint ventures, interorganizational networks and strategic alliances of 
different kinds), Hage’s adaptive cost-benefit framework provides a fresh 
institutional paradigm of the gaining of competitive advantage by firms. 
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Noting that strategic alliances have existed throughout economic history, 
Bellon and Niosi focus their attention on the role of contemporary strategic 
inter-firm alliances and technical cooperation in expanding the context in 
which productive activity is developed. For them, this expansion, driven by 
technologically differentiated production, provides the opportunity for both 
comparison and reconstruction of institutional theories of the firm overall, 
because, while technologically based, current alliances embrace the diverse 
assets, organizational forms and capabilities of a firm as well as own con- 
tractual arrangements and objectives. The keyword for theoretical change to 
take in cooperative practices around knowledge, they hold, is process, notably 
of organizational learning, operation of tacit knowledge, search for comple- 
mentarities and social processes involving social relations, culture and tra- 
dition. In this sense, they further maintain, the constitution and course of an 
alliance’s evolution, characteristically towards renewal (or failure), have 
unfolded critical determinants of the theory of the firm, not captured by con- 
ceptions of evolution towards mergers (hierarchies) or competition among 
partners (markets). 

The themes of internationalization of knowledge work and occupations 
and differential role of ‘professional’ and ‘organizational’ orientations in 
knowledge and societal processes are pursued by Evetts and Buchner- 
Jeziorska. As earlier discussed, their particular focus is on the associative pro- 
cesses of the professions and professionals themselves. Theoretical renewal 
for the understanding of international professional associations is now called 
for, they argue, by the emergence of markets for professional services beyond 
nation-states and the growing international mobility of professions in the 
global economy. Through their more inclusive understanding of profession- 
alization processes they aim, first, to capture at its start the transformation of 
international professional associations towards a new order of ‘controlling’ 
institutions over professions. In the larger reconceptualization of the relation 
between the organization of knowledge as professions and social power — a 
goal pursued by Krause as well — they aim also to address the question of how 
the power of national professional associations, universities and states might 
weaken, or otherwise change, as the international order of professions 
strengthens and diversifies. Directly at issue is control over professional for- 
mation and development, licensing and regulation, as different countries and 
professions become a part of this new order. Evetts and Buchner-Jeziorska 
show how in engineering, which is well advanced in both national and inter- 
national professional associations, a sociological model of professionalization 
centred on international professional markets can be constructed in relation 
to the mainstream occupational control-centred one. Their article suggests 
that the addition of an outer-directed dimension to the more inner-directed 
approach to conceiving the dynamic of control lends itself to the formulation 
of a more cogent theory of the professions, incorporating both inter-country 
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diversities and changing sociohistorical conditions in which professionaliza- 
tion takes place. 

Krause’s project, focused on the professionalization of expert know- 
ledge-bearing occupations, offers indeed such a macrosocial, historical 
understanding of what this process means for socioeconomic development 
(of Egypt, Mexico and Indonesia) and professional development (in medi- 
cine, law and engineering) together in developing societies. At the centre of 
his argument is the interplay between ‘professional group power’ and the 
powers of organized capitalism and of the state. Enlarging his previous theor- 
etical formulations (Krause, 1996) to encompass the experience of develop- 
ing countries, Krause elaborates on two large processes: transformation 
rendered by the rise of capitalist production and ownership system, with 
variant, shifting professional powers in this context; transformation rendered 
by value-infusion for professionals, as ‘creatures of universities’, of new 
world-views and modes of thinking and acting, above those of the older, 
entrenched institutions, fundamentalist religion and bearers of sectional 
(rather than expert) knowledge. However, in recent years, the relationship of 
professionals to these forces too has been changing towards elective affinities 
as the size of poor populations grows with capitalism’s advancing frontiers. 
Since the relation between organized knowledge and social transformation 
for long has had world-scale dimensions, Krause’s returning us thus to the 
sociology of professionalization processes, from one directed chiefly to the 
instituted professions, may serve to address issues beyond the problematics of 
change and transition in the developing world. Such are, Krause observes, the 
worldwide, incipient processes of the proletarianization of professionals and 
the emergence of some professionals as ‘in Gramsci’s sense, true organic intel- 


lectuals”. 


Reconstruction of Sociality 


Since its birth as a discipline, the issue of forms of social integration has always 
constituted a problem for sociology. Several elements of modern societies 
seem to destroy or undermine communities, families and human relationships, 
intensifying the experience of individualization. Such are monetarization, 
bureaucratization, industrialization and spread of the principles of cognitive 
and technical rationality. Yet the relationship between technicization and 
social integration is neither simple nor unambiguous, remaining one of an ana- 
lytical interest which is particularly great. 

Craig Calhoun (1992) has argued that direct (face-to-face) relationships, 
which were the foundation of premodern societies, are no longer, although 
they remain important, constituent of society in the vaster expanses of its 
economic, political and cultural components. In this sense he defends a 
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proposition that does not totally contradict the idea of the disintegration of 
social community: namely, that new technologies have expanded, not ham- 
pered, the most fundamental integration tendencies. Today we build on indi- 
rect social relations and new technologies to organize large-scale social 
integration, which has also major repercussions on organizational forms. 
Manuel Castells’s (1996) concept, ‘network society’, captures this under- 
standing. For Anthony Giddens (1990), we are living in a world of increased 
reflexivity, driven by numerous expert systems. With the new technologies, 
individuals are engaged in a more extensive environment, using information 
produced by specialists, information which they interpret and integrate on a 
continuous basis. In the empirical social reality of economic globalization and 
internationalization around knowledge, unfolded in the articles of Evetts and 
Buchner-Jeziorska, and Polster in this monograph, the course of networking, 
communication and social community formation, though, is neither non- 
problematic nor self-evident. It shows rather as a conditional and variable 
phenomenon, in which ‘societal effects’ on economic action and knowledge 
processes become decisive components of the resultant social forms, not 
necessarily exhibiting transition towards a new voluntary order of social inte- 
gration. 

Change or a new form of alienation? Or new forms of sociality? 
Answers, at least for Fuller and Knorr Cetina and Preda, are suggested if we 
look closely at the disposition of knowledge in social life. For Fuller, the three 
forms of knowledge particular to the present, namely expertise, credentials 
and intellectual property, reveal progressive alienability: the extent to which 
what one knows can be distinguished from who one is. This general concep- 
tion of alienability, notes Fuller, can take the reconstructive process along two 
different paths: first, abstraction of the content of expert knowledge from its 
human containers, conceptualization of expertise as constituted by its em- 
bedding in a social context as ‘social capital’, rather than its embodiment in 
individuals as ‘intellectual capital’, with the tacit knowledge elements intact. 
The second path, which allows the incorporation of knowledge into 
machines and “expert systems’, bereft of the involvement of humans, leads to 
the ultimate act of knowledge alienation. By moving the expertise of humans 
to non-humans (machines, systems), by extracting the formal attributes from 
individual credentials and processing them like products at a price and, 
finally, by defining as intellectual property the scope of patents by the law 
(or courts) in terms of the responses their ‘users’ are entitled to make (rather 
than by the substantive qualities that inhere in an item), the alienability of 
knowledge in a knowledge society is ironically realized. 

In elaborating and exemplifying the conception of ‘object-centred social- 
ity’ as a distinctive social form in contemporary society, Knorr Cetina and 
Preda develop the argument advanced by Knorr Cetina in a previous article 
(Knorr Cetina, 1997). There she argues that the modern untying of identities 
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from communities of human beings has been accompanied by the expansion 
of object-centred environments which situate and stabilize selves, and which 
promote forms of sociality that feed on and supplement the human forms of 
sociality studied by social scientists. Since ‘knowledge processes are heavily 
centred on objects of knowledge’, the expansion of sociology’s analytical 
apparatus to include the process of ‘objectualization’ could well begin with 
knowledge-producing cultures. Knorr Cetina and Preda’s study of the epis- 
temization of economic transactions in the rendering of ‘countries’ as econ- 
omic objects by knowledge workers in banks presents one instance of the 
diversification of object-centred environments and personal engagement 
with economic objects. Through this study they are able to illustrate the dis- 
position of knowledge production about economic-object worlds outside the 
universities, as well as point to the multiple constructive sources (for example, 
science, economy, sports) of object-centred sociality. By doing so they 
demonstrate the new sociality with objects (different in kind from one based 
on human relationships) which supplies identities and experience of social- 
ization in contemporary societies. Lyotard affirmed that the relationship 
between knowledge and society has been exteriorized and that scientific 
knowledge is now but an indirect component of a social link. Knorr Cetina 
and Preda suggest that the focus on society and sociality should be gained 
through an interiorized perspective on knowledge processes themselves; the 
epistemic practices of “economic transactions’ display a notable particularity 
of our times. 


Conclusion 


The articles assembled in this monograph issue contribute to our under- 
standing of knowledge, economy and society together by formulating the 
relation between knowledge processes and systems, economic transactions 
and organization, and social experience and forms. In bringing into focus 
sociological considerations about such a multidimensional conceptual 
terrain, the advances and changing terms of debates around knowledge they 
present bear upon a very wide field, and have moved on several planks. 

In none of the contributions does knowledge society (and its variants), 
interpreted as an already realized historical state, suffice as an adequate con- 
struct for the description and differentiation of the present mode of this 
relation in western society; nor in the explanation of continuities and change 
is knowledge conceived like a natural force as a ‘variable’ acting upon 
economy and society. Instead, the crucial aim is to identify the specificity of 
sociological processes around knowledge, their organizationally embedded 
operation, and the sense in which knowledge processes, structures and forms 
are constituted by and constitutive of society and economy at the same time. 
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These and related developments and shifts reflect the explicit confrontation, 
clarification and reconstruction, undertaken by Knorr Cetina and Preda, 
Brint, Fuller and Hayrinen-Alestalo in the following pages, of the theoreti- 
cal structures, method and analytical underpinnings of various versions of 
knowledge society/knowledge economy/postindustrial society conceptions, 
as a step towards the larger goal, which is to conceptualize interrelational pro- 
cesses in terms more appropriate to explaining and acting on the transform- 
ation of societies and economies worldwide. 

In all of the articles, a major source of the new complexity of knowledge 
as a sociological concept is brought to light: the emergence of the diversified 
and heterogeneous social contexts which are acting on the content and 
meaning of the term today. Drawn from outside the dominant contexts of 
science and technology and problematics of knowledge creation and vali- 
dation at the sites of university and laboratory R&D, a host of further con- 
ditions for the conceptualization of knowledge and specification of features 
by which it is recognized, are brought out by the authors here. Illustrative of 
the range of dimensions thus opened up are: epistemization of economic 
transactions; the distinguishing knowledge content of a formal knowledge 
economy; interaction between tacit and formal professional knowledge 
systems; penetration of science and technology knowledge factors in the 
interpretation of competitive rules and contingency in economic competition 
between firms; ramification of value creation and legal dimensions in the 
delimitation of knowledge; its incorporation in the form of expertise, cre- 
dentials and intellectual property in social organization; in developing 
societies, the ‘traditional’ or long-enduring contexts of systematized know- 
ledge outside those of organized capitalism and the state; in the developed 
world, cooption of ‘knowledge’ alongside ‘information’, as a central com- 
ponent of a utopian context of governance of nation-states and their unions, 
or of a ‘visionary prophecy’ of postindustrialism; and concurrently, the 
spread of an evolving international or global context for creating, practising 
and owning knowledge rights. It is apparent, however, that these variously 
generated dimensions not only make for a broader contextual conception of 
the constitution of knowledge but, also, as observed and illustrated by several 
on the contributors, display knowledge itself in turn as a particular and new 
context for the constitution of society, as well as the differential relations of 
economies and societies to knowledge today. 

The formation of fresh sociological models of knowledge-related pro- 
cesses, using unique or distinct conceptual tools, within a composite soci- 
ology of knowledge, economy and society, has been developing at many 
levels of the discipline, only some of which are shown in this collection. The 
challenge to prevailing analytical perspectives seen here is around epistemic 
sociology (Knorr Cetina and Preda), neo-institutional theories of the firm 
(Hage, Bellon and Niosi), sociology of the professions (Brint, Evetts and 
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Buchner-Jeziorska, Krause), political sociology of the economy (Polster), 
sociology of political institutions and civil society (Hayrinen-Alestalo), and 
social epistemology (Fuller). By initiating precise shifts of theoretical con- 
cerns, and forming new analytical models of knowledge in economic organiz- 
ations and social organization in the larger space of society, the authors 
expand, diversify and redirect sociological considerations about such key 
themes and problems as professional powers; internal differentiation of com- 
ponent parts of a society and their translation into ‘societal effects’, opera- 
tion of knowledge in the stabilization processes of society, as also in the 
formative processes of new types of sociality, public understanding of ‘know- 
ledge’/’information’ society; internationalization processes; globalization of 
economic and social transactions, and intellectual property regimes; and 
inclusion/exclusion processes of civil society and individual countries in the 
structures of power and authority over knowledge production, use and dis- 
persal. 

So framed, analytical approaches to the interrelation of knowledge, 
economy and society have been explored most intensively for advanced 
industrial, western society in this monograph. Although in this sense partial, 
some of its individual studies nevertheless encompass equivalent processes in 
Poland, Egypt, Mexico and Indonesia. Much more attention needs to be paid 
to other countries, to the dimension of gender, and to the issue of what a 
governance of knowledge might mean in present-day political economies. 
Some of the articles reflect on the role of universities and academics here. We 
believe this monograph demonstrates the reconstructive potential of an 
alternative linking together of sociological perspectives of the course of 
knowledge and the dynamic of early 21st-century economies and societies. 


Note 


1 The ‘International Conference on Knowledge, Economy and Society’, Université 
de Montréal, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 3-5 July, 1997. Sponsoring associations 
were the Society for the Advancement of Socio-Economics, the Research Com- 
mittee on Economy and Society of the International Sociological Association, 
Association Canadienne des Sociologues et Anthropologues de Langue Frangaise, 
and the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Association. We would like to 
thank the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council of Canada, as well as 
the Ministre de l’Industrie et du Commerce du Québec, Madame Rita Dionne 
Marsolais and the University of Montreal for their generous financial support. Most 
of the articles included in this monograph issue are revised versions of the original 
presentations. 
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Karin Knorr Cetina and Alex Preda 


The Epistemization of Economic 
Transactions 


Introduction: The Knowledge Society and Economic Processes 


here is a widespread consensus today that contemporary western 

societies are in one sense or another ruled by knowledge and expertise. 
The proliferation of concepts such as that of a ‘technological society’ (e.g. 
Berger et al., 1974), an ‘information society’ (e.g. Lyotard, 1984; Beniger, 
1986), a ‘risk society’ or ‘experimental society’ (Beck, 1992) and, most gener- 
ally, a ‘knowledge society’ (Bell, 1973; Drucker, 1993; Stehr, 1994), embodies 
this understanding. Yet the apparent convergences between various authors 
on the relevance of linking knowledge and society also hide the lack of a 
genuinely sociological model of knowledge processes in society. The best 
developed theories are socioeconomic impact theories; one of the underlying 
assumptions is that new technologies play a leading role in waves of succes- 
sive industrial revolutions, for example in the transition to an industrial 
society and in the contemporary transition to an information era. Older 
accounts had in mind an industrial economy where knowledge resided in 
maċhinery and technological production; in these writings, the impact of 
technology on social relations tended to be construed in a negative way. 
Berger et al.’s work The Homeless Mind (1974: 27ff.) can serve as an example 
of these views. The book sums up much of the discussion up to then in 
associating technological production with a particular cognitive style that 
rests on an understanding of reality in terms of isolated and controllable 
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components, means-end separation, abstraction implicit in work processes, 
and so on. When this sort of consciousness is carried into everyday life, 
Berger et al. argue, it leads to a divided identity and anonymous social 
relations, to individualization and alienation. For these and similar authors, 
alienation is the price of the technologically induced economic growth that 
characterizes modernization. 

More recent accounts have tended to look upon knowledge as being 
exercised by knowledge workers (scientists and other experts) or perhaps as 
residing in scientific theories; the transformations linked to a knowledge 
economy have been seen in a neutral or positive way. One major source of 
this line of reasoning is Daniel Bell, who, writing at the same time as Berger 
at al., but representing a new assessment of social developments still con- 
sidered valid today, projected an economy that is based on an ‘intellectual 
technology’ (Bell, 1976: xiii). Bell predicted a major change in the social 
framework of western societies based upon knowledge, and called this the 
transition to a postindustrial society. The argument Bell pursued dates back 
to the work of Richta and his group in the 1960s (Bell, 1973: 107; 1976: xiv) 
and is echoed and extended today, among others, by Peter Drucker (1993) 
and Nico Stehr (1994). In a nutshell, these authors link the way the economy 
is transformed in a postindustrial society to knowledge taking over the role 
capital and labour had played in industrial society. The two large dimensions 
elaborated in Bell’s book are the centrality of theoretical knowledge as a 
source of industrial innovation and the expansion of the service sector as 
against a manufacturing economy (Bell, 1976: xix). These changes imply 
others: for example, the increasing role of science-based industries and 
changes in occupational distribution leading to a pre-eminence of the pro- 
fessional and technical class. 

Bell did not discuss the implications of the increasing dominance of 
expert work along the lines that had interested Berger et al. Thinking of 
experts as a class and pursuing a macrosocial line of reasoning, Bell supplied 
rich statistics (updated by Stehr, 1994) on R&D expenditures, proportions of 
scientists and engineers, and so forth, and argued in terms of major insti- 
tutional sectors. Though ostensibly concerned with changes in the social 
structure, what Bell mostly did is model the transition to a postindustrial 
society after the industrial transformation as being by and large an economic 
transformation. He literally means — by what he calls ‘social structure’ — a 
techno-economic order (Bell, 1976:-xxi). Berger et al.’s lead concept had also 
been an economic one, that of technological production. 

From a sociological perspective, then, the knowledge society argument 
is in its core a knowledge economy argument, though Bell and later authors 
(e.g. Drucker, 1993; Stehr, 1994) do address occupational consequences, 
issues of structural adaptation of major institutional sectors, questions of 
technocracy and so on. Before setting up a different target, we should 
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consider economists, who also have a long-standing interest in knowledge — 
though they tend to conceive of it more as a commodity or as presupposed 
in economic transactions. As early as 1945, Hayek, in a famous article on “The 
Uses of Knowledge in Society’, developed an argument about the relation- 
ship between knowledge and economic prices. For Hayek the economy 
consisted of dispersed, incomplete and frequently contradictory bits of 
knowledge which individuals possess about other individuals, local economic 
conditions, or political circumstances. Hayek maintained that only the price 
mechanism can collect and aggregate such individualized knowledge. He also 
argued that we do not have to know about the myriad of pieces of infor- 
mation which this knowledge contains. The price of a commodity provides 
this knowledge in a highly condensed and effective way: prices are a way of 
‘ordering ... the unknown’ (Hayek, 1976: 66f.). Hayek developed his argu- 
ment in the context of debates about the economic feasibility of centralized 
economic decision-making in socialism — which he denied, due to the impos- 
sibility of statistically collecting the relevant knowledge. 

The idea that relevant economic knowledge is incorporated in market 
prices also informs the theory of ‘efficient markets’. This not only states that 
market prices contain all available information, but also links efficiency to the 
immediate response of prices to new information — meaning that no one can 
consistently beat the market by buying or selling quickly enough to benefit 
(e.g. Samuelson and Nordhaus, 1989: 252f.). There are various refinements 
and critiques of this notion by economists themselves; ethnographic studies 
of traders (Abolafia, 1996) and analysts in banking contexts suggest that both 
groups believe in market inefficiencies and try to take advantage of them; they 
also invest a good deal of time in obtaining and creating knowledge which 
the price mechanism does not seem to supply. More specifically, a major 
study of financial analysts in German banks unearthed scepticism about 
efficient market theories in the following respects. Analysts maintain that 
there is no market consensus, but only inefficient constructs of partial 
opinions which are usually outdated, such as those incorporated in the 
information provided by data suppliers such as IBES, that markets move in 
inefficient ways (not based on information or even on rumours, but un- 
predictably), that efficient market assumptions cannot account for delayed or 
second reactions, and that they cannot account for the interpretative flexi- 
bility of information (Mars, 1998: 62ff.). More generally speaking, one would 
think that if markets were perfectly efficient, the effort that goes into techni- 
cal analysis and fundamental analysis would be unnecessary — and the 
phenomenon of stocks, firm, branch, macroeconomic analysis as practised by 
financial institutions and commercial information suppliers would make little 
sense. Hayek, according to Boehm (1994), had not meant to argue that the 
knowledge reflected in prices is aprocessual, always individually available, or 
infallible. But he nonetheless characterized the market as an epistemic 
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institution that produces systemic or holistic knowledge made available to all 
market participants. 

There are other accounts of economic knowledge, most notably that of 
Machlup, who criticized efficient market assumptions as far too general to 
even have ‘empirically testable counterparts’. Machlup also developed an 
account of a whole variety of functions and effects of information in ground- 
ing economic transactions (Machlup, 1984). In addition, Machlup analysed 
the special rules which apply to information when it is not considered as 
implicated in economic transactions, but as a tradable commodity which can 
be acquired at some specified resource costs. 

Machlup's treatment of knowledge as a commodity makes explicit its 
being regarded as a product, a research result, or, to put it in epistemic terms, 
as a (more or less valid) representation of the world. Most other accounts of 
knowledge in relation to the economy or society share this understanding; 
they are based on exteriorized perspectives on knowledge, looking upon 
knowledge from the outside and not explicating the notion of knowledge in 
empirically based ways. For example, one may learn much about the “acqui- 
sition’, ‘transfer’, ‘storing’, ‘dissemination’, ‘retention’, ‘management’, ‘insti- 
tutionalization’, ‘trading’ and so on of knowledge products, but nothing 
about the constitution and unfolding of the product itself, which is treated as 
an unspecified ‘it’ — as an unproblematic resource, commodity, or piece of 
information. An interiorized theory of knowledge, in contrast, would be one 
that brings into focus knowledge itself, breaking open and specifying the pro- 
cesses that make up the ‘it’. 


The Epistemization of Economic Transactions 


We want to maintain that an exclusively exteriorized viewpoint on know- 
ledge is no longer theoretically adequate, given the phenomenon that insti- 
tutional processes of creating and validating expert knowledge have been 
implemented and are manifest in many economic and social domains. What 
we are confronted with today in areas of economic and social activities is the 
‘epistemic embeddedness’ of these activities. By this we mean a situation 
where the reality to which these activities are oriented is no longer simply the 
‘natural reality out there’ as interpreted within the frame of reference of per- 
sonal experience and social conventions. Rather, it is a reality purposefully 
assembled and unfolded by professional knowledge workers and whole 
technological systems which provide the frames of reference and the means 
for experience and transactions to take place. According to this view, under- 
standing knowledge societies in terms of a technologically propelled econ- 
omic dynamic must be supplemented by an empirically based understanding 
of how economic transactions are themselves penetrated and transformed by 
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epistemic practices. The ‘epistemization of economic transactions’ refers to a 
situation where these transactions rely onand are interstitched with multiple 
analysis processes and systems in a variety of ways. To obtain a glimpse of 
these analysis processes one merely needs to read the Wall Street Journal, the 
Financial Times or the business section of a major daily newspaper such as 
the New York Times. One will find economic reality mapped by ‘analysts’, 
‘strategists’, ‘economists’, ‘specialists’ and other professionals who work at 
banks, investments firms, economic data providers. The epistemic work we 
have in mind is not the work of university economists developing funda- 
mental insights at a distance from market events. Rather, it is work inscribed 
in and constitutive of economic objects as relevant to the practical activities 
of economic agents. 

In this article, we want to illustrate one such system that is dedicated to 
the analysis of countries as epistemically rendered economic objects. The data 
were obtained through participant observation and interviews conducted 
from 1995 onwards in several major European banks (mainly German and 
French), in connection with a research project on ‘Knowledge Processes and 
the Sociality of Financial Markets’. The data presented here are the result of 
participant observation in the Department of Eastern European Develop- 
ment of one of the largest German banks. The department discussed here had 
several functions, prominently among them conducting and providing 
studies of Eastern European ‘countries’ into which the bank expanded after 
the fall of the Berlin Wall. These studies were meant to provide knowledge 
for and support of the investment decisions of the management committee, 
as well as those of the bank’s CEO. The name of the department implied on 
the one hand that the bank was supporting the economic development in 
Eastern Europe; but it also meant, even more importantly, that it was expand- 
ing the bank’s own investments and subsidiaries in Eastern Europe and that 
it was identifying new possibilities for further expansion. Consequently, the 
department was seen as being of strategic importance and was reporting 
directly to the office of the CEO. It was not the only one in the company 
dealing with foreign countries. Other relevant units were the Economics 
Department, a retail banking department focusing on the banking industries 
in various countries, an Overseas Department dealing with countries outside 
Europe, and the London-based, investment-bank subsidiary of the German 
bank, which at the time of our study was rapidly expanding. Although all 
these provided data and commentaries used in country analyses, the depart- 
ment observed coordinated the flows of knowledge relevant with respect to 
activities in Eastern Europe. It (1) issued an in-house monthly newsletter 
containing short news on these countries, (2) prepared from its own archives 
custom-made files for the bank’s managers when they went on ‘fact-finding 
trips’ to these countries, (3) moderated and coordinated the bank’s Eastern 
European activities when problems or conflicts arose, (4) managed relevant 
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in-house conflicts between various branches and subsidiaries, (5) managed 
“events” in Eastern Europe, such as the official opening of new branches and 
subsidiaries, or presentations at hearings conducted by Eastern European 
central banks in order to get licences, and (6) conducted country analyses. 
This last activity was considered by the department’ staff to be key for their 
position in the bank, and they systematically objected to our observations 
about it running at times at a slower pace or in the background. Once the 
investment decisions were adopted on the basis of such studies, the depart- 
ment was becoming responsible for managing the mundane preparations of 
the investment, as well as the relationships to other in-house departments and 
subsidiaries. Hence, although these studies were done sometimes at a slower 
pace, they nonetheless dominated the department's activities (and were con- 
sidered by its members as by far the most challenging activity). 

Country analyses came out in two varieties. The first were one- to two- 
page long ‘country reports’, updated twice a year, and kept on file for anyone 
who needed the information. The second were 60- to 80-page long ‘country 
studies’, which took months and longer to complete. They were also kept on 
file, and did not seem to be updated according to a fixed schedule. In fact, 
rather than being updated, they were accumulated in a sediment-like way. 
Older studies were not thrown away, destroyed, or taken out of circulation. 
Rather, parts and bits of them were used in new studies, which were added 
to the old ones, forming files which could take several shelves. The temporal 
order of the files corresponded to the temporal order of the department’s 
activities. Bits and parts of various documents, as well as single documents or 
clusters of them, could be moved back and forth in a country file according 
to the things the department was just working on. Moreover, they could be 
taken out and used to build new, ad hoc documents, to produce new texts, or 
to manage interdepartmental conflicts. Conversely, newly produced texts 
could be integrated into country files. Thus, when the CEO of the bank went 
on a ‘fact-finding trip’ to a Baltic country, a document was assembled for this 
purpose, presenting the economic facts of the said country, as well as the 
bank’s direct and indirect engagement (which basically meant that the facts 
were already found as a preparation of the trip). For this purpose, several 
documents were taken out from various slots of the respective country file. 
Starting from them, the member of the department who was in charge pro- 
duced a new document about the bank’s engagement (participations, long- 
and short-term credits to western firms investing there) in the country to be 
visited, and inserted it at the front of the trip-related new file. Afterwards, 
these documents were put back together in the file, and not in their original 
slots. Thus, country files represented the department’s key resource for man- 
aging daily activities and tasks; but they also mirrored its temporal order, 
which was not necessarily a chronological one. 
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Before turning to the construction of countries as economic objects, we want 
to sketch in more general terms some features of the particular epistemic 
approach (which we call a ‘specular epistemology’) found in the present 
context, while comparing these features with those prominent in laboratory 
sciences as studied by one of the authors of this article (Knorr Cetina, 1994, 
1996, 1999). The features are: 


1. observation and surveillance at a distance; 

the use of impure and heterogeneous data; 

the reflexive self-inclusion of the observing agent; 

the dominance of temporal orderings (time structuration); 
perspectival validation. 


nap» 


The first feature refers to strategies of observation at a distance, aimed at 
keeping track of the state and development of economic objects (markets, 
companies, countries and so on). Analysts and other observers in relevant 
economic contexts continually watch particular segments of economic 
reality; to a significant degree, it is their job to keep track of the respective 
entities and any contextually relevant events, and to provide the information 
collected to other agents. “Watching”, ‘observation’ and ‘surveillance’ can 
mean different things here, among them actually visiting a place (for example, 
a country or a company) and developing a view on it in situ. Such obser- 
vations, however, are rare and reserved for particular occasions. Also, one 
cannot observe a country or a national economy in situ. Since these units are 
themselves dispersed, multilayered, complex entities, any would-be partici- 
pant observer on the terrain is still limited to very partial views and subject 
to misleading or even false impressions. Observation, in the present case, is 
mostly accomplished from well beyond the boundaries of the observed 
object. Analysts draw on documents and statistics issued by the observed 
units and their subdivisions, on other government and transgovernmental 
agencies” analyses and reports (e.g. OECD reports), on commercial infor- 
mation providers” public and intranet materials, on the ideas they get when 
meeting someone or encountering something connected with the observed 
entity, on items about them included in the daily news. This form of infor- 
mation gathering involves the focusing of awareness on a fixed target and the 
pursuit of the target with one's attention and gaze fixed on all its details and 
developments. It also involves circumspection and a wide angle lens: the point 
is not only to see what a particular unit is doing but to also notice the be- 
haviour of others related and similar to it, and to register any economic or 
non-economic events which might have a bearing on the future state and 
well-being of the unit. Some of these occurrences require active searches, 
others simply a readiness to respond. An observational system needs a 
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surprise trigger, or to borrow a notion of Alfred Schutz, a sort of ‘wide 
awakeness’ of the observer which allows events of interest to swim into view. 

Such a set of epistemic policies implies the Rousseauian ideal of a fully 
transparent society, and fully transparent agents within it. In fact, the ideal 
has become an explicit goal in some cases; for example, company analysts 
may profess it to be their desire to get companies to become ‘transparent’ in 
all relevant (managerial, accounting, strategic planning and so on) respects. 
We choose the notion ‘specular epistemology’ to capture the observational 
optics of this approach through which the object becomes construed as a 
shared ‘sight’ rendered transparent through a variety of tools. We also choose 
it to contrast the present case with that of the intervening epistemology of 
most natural sciences (see Knorr Cetina, 1996, 1999). Many empirical natural 
sciences, even when they are not experimental sciences (for example, astron- 
omy), are based on what Hacking (1983) called ‘intervening’, on the manipu- 
lation and material processing of epistemic things. These sciences manipulate 
materials in the laboratory in indefinite ways, sometimes based upon labora- 
tory protocols, while aiming to extract from laboratory ‘reactions’ specific, 
knowledge-generative effects. Objectivity, in these cases, is not based on the 
stand-offish attitude of the social sciences, which suggests that only a ‘blind’, 
non-interfering strategy that lets experimental subjects do as they would in 
a ‘natural’ environment leads to representationally valid results. The specu- 
lar epistemology described here is also not based on this attitude, but it is 
nonetheless non-intervening in the immediate process of research. 

The second feature mentioned earlier is that of the use of ‘impure’ and 
heterogeneous data. This also contrasts with the procedure of many natural 
sciences in which the laboratory itself is the main information source. For 
example, in molecular biology, nearly all graphs, pictures and numbers that 
qualify as data result from internally processed materials, which are mostly 
also laboratory products (specially bred mice and other animals, chemicals, 
cells, plasmids, and so forth). Moreover, one takes extreme precautions 
against contaminants and pollutants in practically all steps of laboratory 
work, setting up barriers against the unwanted interference of the very class 
of agents (viruses, bacteria, fungi, yeasts, for example) one is at the same time 
studying in research. In areas of high energy physics, physicists spend much . 
of their time ‘fighting’ a continuous ‘struggle’ against an overwhelming 
‘background’ of unwanted signals which were the objects of study of ‘last 
year’s’ or ‘last decade’s’ work —a striking phenomenon that indicates a similar 
split of internal objects and their activities into welcome and unwelcome ones 
to that in molecular biology. In contrast, the specular epistemology with 
which we are dealing in this article shows few of those qualms. One appears 
hospitable and receptive towards all sources of information, provided the 
source produces no outright lies (there are sanctions against someone plant- 
ing false information). Sources are heterogeneous in nature, as implied before: 
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the targeted units themselves, such as companies or countries (that is, the 
relevant statistical, financial and other subunits within these entities), provide 
their own financial and economic indicators and account figures. To these are 
added an exploding number of commercial market data providers delivering 
real-time price quotes, market news, technical trend analyses, P/E ratios, 
price histories, interpretative commentary, and more. A significant source of 
‘news’ are the daily financial and other papers and to some degree weekly 
magazines; as are particular news channels on television and radio, such as 
Bloomberg News Radio and Television, whose slogan ‘Less News On Crime’ 
in the USA and whose windows-divided television screen are oriented 
towards an economically interested audience. One example of a ‘foreign’ (to 
the bank’s usual business) activity that had served as a source of information 
was the detailed restoration of a historical building leased to serve as the 
bank’s future subsidiary headquarters in a state of the CIS (we shall call it 
here country X). The bank engaged in the restoration although new office 
room at western standards was widely available. The restoration was a very 
time- and money-consuming enterprise and did not appear economically 
rational. The building was not fit to accommodate a trading room; hence a 
special floor had to be added, without changing the building’s exterior. The 
building’s site was not very visible and, above all, not in the city’s business 
district. Architects and special workers were flown in from Austria. The 
opening of the subsidiary was, as we were told, delayed by more than a year 
because of this costly restoration. This meant not only that the money 
invested in the building had to be recuperated from future profits, but also 
that potential business was lost because of the long delay. Nonetheless, the 
members of the department, as well as the management, saw the restoration 
as a great achievement and a bargain. The architectural restoration plans were 
integrated in the country file and a book about the restoration was published 
as part of the bank’s opening ceremonial. What the bank achieved by this 
costly and time-consuming effort was to acquire deep knowledge of the local 
authorities. It not only established relationships to them and gained their 
good will, but also acquired knowledge about how ‘to handle’ relationships 
with these authorities, how to talk to them, and how to respond to what one 
guessed as these authorities’ expectations. Moreover, the restoration was seen 
as a process through which the subsidiary went native (although in fact it did 
almost all its business with western corporations). Partly because of the 
knowledge gained, the subsidiary was perceived as successful, although at the 
time of our observations it had just opened. 

The information obtained from these sources is as manifold as the 
sources themselves. Rumours, policy announcements and political events (for 
example, election results, strikes), are as much part of the package as are, 
sometimes, regional weather conditions (which affect the harvest) or natural 
disasters; and there is a wide variety of economic information, ranging from 
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the regular routine announcements of economic indicators to news about 
central bank activities, banking law and tax changes, mergers and takeovers, 
and much more. Not only that the heterogeneity of the information being 
gathered is significant in itself; what is even more significant is that various 
kinds of information are combined together and related to the market in 
visual displays or charts. Such charts serve as a representational instrument 
for framing economic topics in broader social and political processes. 

One might mention here that at the time of our observations, a strict hier- 
archy of who got to see what information source first had been established 
in the department. For example, the newspaper perceived as the most import- 
ant (the Financial Times) was read first, starting with the head of the depart- 
ment and ending with the trainee, always in that order. Each reader had to 
acknowledge having read (or at least seen) the source, by putting his or her 
initials on the front page. When one of us unknowingly broke the order, he 
or she was admonished by the department’s secretary, who rerouted the 
newspapers according to the established order. 

We do not wish to suggest that the ‘impurity’ and heterogeneity of these 
data indicate less than proper procedure, impure science, or something of this 
sort. We understand the readiness to draw on ‘any’ data rather as an active 
and successful strategy of broadening one’s sensory system to cope with 
sprawling, heterogeneous, partial and multiperspectival as well as multi- 
cultural (‘global’) economic and political activities and institutions. The strat- 
egy also suggests that the models which indicate which factors influence what 
economic behaviour are open ended, as are the possible ways in which econ- 
omic practice may thwart attempts to narrow down the models. 

The third feature in the list indicates that economic observers tend to be, 
as persons or via the institution which they represent, participants in the 
reality observed. What we have in mind is not some general relevance of the 
knowledge acquired to the understanding of the world around us, which is 
something potentially of interest to anyone, but rather actors having a stake 
(through their own investments or the activities of the institution for which 
they work) in the immediate objects about which they gather information. 
This form of reflexive self-inclusion is not prominent in the natural sciences, 
though it may at times occur (in molecular biology, the situation may obtain 
when a scientist tries to identify the genetic basis for a medical condition she 
or he has). An interesting subcase of this occurs when financial institutions 
use and display their ‘included’ status by advising clients to act as they do. 
For example, a bank may suggest that clients commit themselves to the same 
trade or investment the bank commits itself to in proprietary trading (in 
trading for its own accounts). The strategy is thought to breed trust by shift- 
ing the bank’s position from that of a broker or mediator to that of a market- 
participant ‘in the same boat’ as the client. 

The fourth feature warrants a properly detailed analysis in its own right 
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and can only be mentioned here in brief. Temporal structures are perhaps the 
major ordering and coordinating device of the epistemic culture investigated 
here. They punctuate data releases, feature importantly in data analysis (for 
example, trend analyses, price histories), provide the points of comparison 
from which interpretation takes its lead, and generally structure economic 
behaviour. Economic data are released according to ‘schedules’ or ‘calendars’, 
simple cases of which are annual and semi-annual company reports, quarterly 
US productivity data and monthly consumer confidence indicators. 
Observers anticipate these releases and react to them. They also anticipate 
and watch other temporally ordered patterns, such as the daily, opening hour 
trading of national banks. The multitude of time-regulated data and patterns 
of this sort is interspersed with irregular events of political, economic and 
other nature, many of which are also anticipated (they have precursors and 
‘buildup’, like a strike). And there are of course irregular, unexpected events, 
such as the sudden death of a major politician. To these one may add ‘running’ 
changes, such as split-second changes in price quotes. Thus, a multitude of 
temporal scripts regulate markets through regulating the observational pat- 
terns (and reaction patterns) of participants (see also Bruegger and Knorr 
Cetina, 1997). 

Finally, there is what we called the phenomenon of perspectival vali- 
dation, which we see as interlaced with the specular approach. Perspectival 
validation means, in the present case, that the authority of recognition of the 
research results rests with the receiving agents who are, as a rule, higher 
ranking managers and sometimes clients of the firms that produce the results. 
In the studies we have conducted so far, several managers and management 
levels were routinely involved in the cases, and they were, just as routinely, 
guided by frames of reference and ‘perspectives’ on matters that differed from 
those of the researchers and also differed among managing positions and 
levels. This created various forms of interference with the progress of 
research to which we return later. It also created what we might call, borrow- 
ing and slightly changing a notion of Galison’s (1996), ‘trading zones’, in 
which results were contested and potentially exchanged for others. 


Construing Countries Economically 


We now want to turn to the example of the construction of countries by econ- 
omic observers such as that discussed in the second section. We focus on the 
file basis of the construction, on the laminated, concentric structure of the 
country reality, on system interruptions and speed changes having to do with 
the perspectivalism of the domain, and on the embodied representation of a 
country’s reality in decision-making. 

We tend to conceive of countries as political units, geographical locations 
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and perhaps as places of tourist interest. From a general economic perspec- 
tive such as that presented in the media, countries appear to be circumscribed 
by a set of (changing) macro-indicators: for example, Germany may be 
defined in terms of high exports, low inflation, high industrial productivity, 
high income and GDP and so on. For the department mentioned earlier, a 
country was represented by a computer file called, for example, The [country 
Y] Study” and a cardboard file of papers which was partly identical with the 
computer file, and partly was meant to support the building of this latter. In 
the beginning, the files had a number of empty chapter slots and titles which 
remained identical across different country studies. These included slots for 
a table of contents, a section on the banking laws of the country being studied, 
one on the interbank market, on the economic competition in the country, a 
further section on economic projects conducted there, one on strategy and 
action plans, and one for a profit and loss statement. Mapping the country, 
then, meant assembling information on these topics. Although this order was 
rather rigid, the importance and difficulty ascribed to each section by 
members of the department varied greatly. Some parts were seen as being 
“really difficult’ and requiring a great deal of ‘craftmanship’, others as being 
easier, and still others as being relatively unproblematic. Correspondingly, 
the sequential order maintained in building up the file was not identical with 
the sequence of sections in the file. One began with the most difficult 
sections, which were done by the most experienced or able persons. These 
sections also required more time to produce. When we were there, the depart- 
ment had just concluded two studies on countries from southeast Europe and 
was conducting a new one on a country of the CIS (we shall call it here 
country Y). 

One began by compiling the banking laws which were important since 
they included the rules under which foreign firms could operate in the respec- 
tive country. One also compiled regulations of the reserve bank, through 
which the structure of ownership, capital requirements, risk deposits, for- 
mulae for risk deposit computation and so forth were mandated. In contrast 
to the banking laws, these regulations were not already available in the 
department, and had to be procured by the bank’s representative in the 
country’s capital. This was not perceived as a difficult task in the department, 
but seen as fit for a ‘lesser’ specialist. Both the department’s head and its 
members joked often about the representative’s ability to obtain the regu- 
lations, implying that the respective person did not have the expertise and 
abilities for more difficult tasks. During several briefings, the department 
head showed herself annoyed by the fact that the regulations were not forth- 
coming, complaining that: ‘Well, Mr X [the representative] cannot even do 
that!’ She also repeatedly referred to him as lacking perspective, an overall 
view, and as ‘delivering only bits and pieces’. For her, and for the other 
members of the department, ‘having perspective’ and ‘seeing the whole’ 
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meant in the first place producing knowledge about the interbank market, the 
money market and the foreign exchange market. 

As it became clear later, these were core elements in mapping the country. 
These particular markets were important because they allowed the bank 
which wanted to expand into the country to finance the expansion locally, 
with the help of interbank loans and other financial instruments (like repur- 
chase agreements and certificates of deposit). In other words, expansion did 
not mean importing most of the capital needed for the expansion to the 
respective country, but rather finding most of the money on the spot. In 
addition to the task of getting knowledge about how to find money locally, 
an important task was obtaining knowledge about how to get it out of the 
place. After a trip to a CIS country where the bank had a subsidiary, the 
department’s head set up a briefing and announced that the subsidiary’s 
trading floor was doing well. An important strategy, she explained, consisted 
in ‘turning the money’. This basically meant exploiting the different exchange 
rates between Eastern European currencies on different local markets, and 
transferring (cum exchanging) the money between these countries, until it 
was ‘turned’ into D-marks at a profit and could be transferred back to the 
subsidiary. Since the strategy proved successful, and the department was just 
doing a new study, one decided to include in the study the question whether 
the method could be applied in the new country. 

The second market element of interest was the competition, meaning 
competing foreign banks catering to foreign firms already in the country, or 
intending to expand there. The banks we looked at were not interested, at the 
point of our study, in replacing local retail banks and in taking over their local 
business. Rather, they saw themselves as service providers for incoming 
western companies in need of financial products and services. As a conse- 
quence, local banks and their clients appeared to be rather conspicuously 
ignored in the respective country studies; the ‘country’ was constituted by its 
foreign-dominated business sectors, and by the foreign companies and banks 
operating there. One could project a division of labour according to which 
foreign banks, in building on their expertise, would become the sole business 
partners of foreign companies, while local banks catered to the needs of the 
locals and (if at all) provided indigenous capital for business ventures. Finan- 
cial products were at the centre of the attention devoted to competing banks. 
The intention was to find out what products were already provided, at what 
price, in order to learn what goods to offer and where to insert new, monop- 
olistic products. 

Construing the economic reality of a country also meant making a 
profit/loss calculation, and including in it such costs as real estate prices, per- 
sonnel costs and other expenses related to setting up branch offices. 

Figure 1 gives a figurative rendering of the country as a multilayered con- 
centric construct in which economic products and their enveloping markets 
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Figure 1 ‘Countries’ as an Object of Financial Analysis and as an Epistemic Platform 
for Economic Action 


reside in the core and legal regulations provide the relevant context. The con- 
centric structure corresponds to the sequence of data collecting, and to the 
amount of time spend by the department’s members in each circle. Projected 
profit and loss calculations were made when the most important elements of 
the study had already been done; they added something like an external 
horizon of future prospects to the concentric structure. Mostly, however, the 
members of the department took over and adapted previous estimates of 
profits and losses. These came from older studies, or from studies which had 
been successful, in the sense of having led to a positive investment decision. 
These profit and loss calculations are the most direct example of reflexive self- 
inclusion, in the sense that the bank included itself in its projection of the 
country, but also in that newer studies were tinkered from bits and pieces of 
older ones. One more example: during several briefings, the department head 
insisted that the profit and loss estimate for the planned subsidiary in country 
Y should be done after that done for country X, because “they [the countries] 
resemble one another’. But country X was the place were the bank had under- 
taken the costly restoration, and it was more than unlikely that the bank 
would spend another US$12 million in country Y ona similar project. Recon- 
sidering, the department’s head said the profit and loss estimate should be 
modelled rather after one done five years earlier for another subsidiary, 
because the countries ‘resembled each other’ too. Finally, she decided that the 
person in charge should produce a mix of the two, because the bank’s activi- 
ties would be in the future very similar to those in the other two countries. 
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The concentric structure of a country as an economic construct also 
corresponds to a sequence of sequentially more difficult data collections and 
of progressive uncertainty and risk. It is important to stress once more that 
the specular approach in the case observed was routine in the way the goals 
were specified and preformatted as to-be-filled file slots. Yet filling the slots 
was far from routine, and difficulties and problems became more complex as 
one moved from the outside in. When the department head prepared a check- 
list to be answered in regard to the core elements of the study, she began with: 
‘Is there an interbank market for US$ and xx [local currency]? Roubles? 
Which are the rates? Which time spans? What sort of role does the reserve 
bank play? Does it offer refinancing? Which are the market players?’ She con- 
tinued with: ‘Are there treasury bills? Are there plans for emitting treasury 
bills? Is there a market for securities? Which foreign currencies are traded in?” 
Questions about banking laws and regulations came only after those about 
clearing and corresponding banks, and just before the final question ‘general 
situation of the market’. Needless to say, these questions were not to be 
answered by a yes or a no: a detailed and concrete description was required. 

The difficulties started with the attempt to map the interbank market of 
country Y, and intensified as one considered financial products at the heart 
of the market. In the first case, difficulties largely had to do with a lack of 
standardization in the understanding of the referent between the western 
bank conducting the study and the local information sources. These latter, 
among other things, used different names to refer to what turned out to be 
the same interbank market, not making it clear whether one or several insti- 
tutions were involved. Moreover, there were clearly different understandings 
about what the ‘interbank market’ is. When a first report on that market was 
faxed in from the capital of country Y, it was called “Three Interbank markets 
of [local currency name] in country Y’ and had four parts, of about equal 
length. The first was ‘the white market’, then came ‘the grey market’, ‘the 
black market’ and ‘outside markets of [local currency name]’. Each was given 
a percentage estimate of the total market, as well as a volume estimate. The 
working of each market was also described. When one of us noticed that the 
percentages added up to about 140 percent, a member of the department 
replied: ‘We cannot change them, we have no better figures. We have to take 
this, they have no value, of course, but... We can write “gross estimate” on 
the top.’ Nonetheless, changes were introduced several times during draft 
preparations. First, the description of the black market (which was not only 
statistical, but also procedural) was reduced, so that only one sentence 
acknowledging its existence remained in the final draft. The description of 
the grey market encountered the same treatment, although it survived for a 
longer period in various drafts. Contradictory statements were eliminated 
step by step. Having noticed that several descriptions coming from the rep- 
resentative office at the same time confirmed and denied the existence of 
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secondary markets for securities, the members of the department tried to 
tinker a coherent description by asking for additional reports and, when these 
were not forthcoming, they simply eliminated the contradictory passages. In 
addition, the final draft was edited so as to fit descriptions of interbank 
markets from previous studies. 

Finally, with respect to financial core products, problems of the previous 
sort were compounded by the further difficulty of translating and compar- 
ing differently constituted entities offered by different banks, and of naming, 
defining and pricing goods which the bank conducting the study had not 
previously offered. It appeared that the bank had different price lists for the 
same products: some prices were national prices, others were in use Europe- 
wide, and still others were used by the subsidiaries in Eastern Europe. One 
simple example was a product called ‘clean collection’ (meaning a charge for 
the collection of a cheque covered by sufficient money on the account). This 
was offered by a competing western bank, and the bank investigated here 
neither recognized the product (it collected no charges for these services) nor 
knew how to price it. The bank nonetheless decided to include it in its price 
list in order to match the competition. 


Concluding Remarks 


We have outlined in broad strokes some aspects of a hitherto scarcely 
regarded epistemic culture, that of analysts in banks observing economic 
reality and mapping this reality for economic institutions. We have called the 
epistemology involved ‘specular’, emphasizing the tracking of economic 
reality through distantiated observations and its construction as a ‘sight’ (or 
spectacle) for all concerned. What results from the construction may not 
serve as the basis for immediate decision making. In fact, studies of countries 
for which no expansion plans existed were also conducted in the case inves- 
tigated. Sometimes, such plans were abandoned or postponed, without this 
necessarily stopping the studies being done. Plans could be periodically 
revived, which also meant reactivating older studies and starting new ones. 
Sometimes, studies were designed to support expansion plans, while the latter 
changed several times during the conduct of research. Doing or not doing a 
study, and deciding about it were seen as an important prerogative of the 
management. While we were in the department, a conflict developed between 
members of the board, regarding whether to conduct new studies and where. 
The department’s head ‘confidentially’ complained several times that a 
former CEO was exceeding his authority and competence by insisting on a 
new study about a country from Central Asia, and by undertaking a ‘fact- 
finding trip’. Her complaints were not about whether it made sense econ- 
omically to investigate such new opportunities, but about the former CEO 
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having previously agreed to supervise only studies in the making, and 
abstaining from initiating new ones. Deciding about such studies was seen as 
an important resource in internal conflicts and as a preliminary step to invest- 
ment decisions. As epistemic resources and activities, country studies were 
less than marginal in internal power struggles. With their own time structures 
and rhythms, they also modelled to a certain extent these decisions’ temporal 
structures. Like studies, the decisions could then be revised, deferred, main- 
tained, actualized. 

On a more general level, country studies map for economic institutions 
the reality in which these institutions move. Whether the recommendations 
they contain are acted upon or not is secondary to the definitional function 
the studies perform. This is the function of articulating, for the bank, the 
(geopolitical, economic and so on) features of the terrain which is the bank’s 
(potential) activity space. Moreover, banks undertake through such studies 
the work of articulating their position in the financescapes they help to gener- 
ate at the same time. It should be added here that these articulations are not 
only contained in the computer files and paper reports mentioned before, but 
are embodied in and represented by the leaders of the units that perform the 
research and represent it in board meetings and management discussions. 
Conversely, such epistemic objects as countries define department heads as 
social and institutional subjects. In our case, the head of the department 
participated actively in the study, even if she did not write it herself. She 
constantly monitored its unfolding and established the lines along which the 
study ran. She represented it in the meetings of the board, to which she con- 
stantly brought pieces and parts of previous studies. At the same time, other 
management staff told us informally that people were perceived by manage- 
ment with respect to the expertise they embodied, the studies they did, and 
their engagement in such studies: that is, they were perceived as the ‘Czech 
Republic woman’ or the ‘Balkan man’, regions which they also proudly 
defended. 

Countries, of course, can also be visited as tourists, and they are known 
to us as geographic, cultural, linguistic and other entities. The studies men- 
tioned before always display a lack, the lack of everyday knowledge dimen- 
sions. Managers, for example, have the possibility of resorting to these 
dimensions to get a contrasting view of the reality concerned, or to supple- 
ment a study report by their own ‘inside’ glosses. Thus, the definitional work 
of experts’ reality mapping remains partial and open to contestation. 
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narelatively short time period, the rules of competition in the marketplace 

have changed dramatically.! In the past, although many factors impacted 
on the competitive advantage of the firm (Porter, 1990), lower costs typically 
provided the major advantage. To gain this price advantage, firms had to be 
concerned with reducing wages, mechanizing the production system and in 
general seeking a variety of methods for improving productivity. Today, the 
nature of competition is shifting in a number of industrial sectors as more and 
more firms find themselves forced to emphasize product and technological 
innovation. Rather than simply developing a new product that meets a con- 
sumer need, innovation today frequently involves a whole set of complex 
problems, ranging from ensuring the quality of the product (namely dura- 
bility, low operating costs) to the addition of special attributes via a microchip 
(control features) and new materials (e.g. plastics) to the reduction of various 
negative externalities such as pollution, the use of scarce resources, illness and 
mortality, and so forth (Hage and Powers, 1992). To make matters even more 
complicated, increasingly the speed with which these new product inno- 
vations are developed confers advantages to the firm in its ability to capture 
a larger share of the market, namely strong first mover effects become deter- 
mining. All of these new demands occur in a context where product lives are 
becoming shorter and shorter. 

Given the new imperatives of rapidly creating complex innovations 
where a variety of expertises are involved and first mover effects are power- 
ful, firms are increasingly trying to become more flexible or adaptive to 
technological and market changes. Not only are firms downsizing by 
eliminating many layers of management, creating profit centers and spinning 
off parts of their businesses as separate corporations, but most strikingly 
they are moving away from vertical integration across the supply chain? 
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Furthermore, while many of these changes started first in the USA they have 
spread to Europe and to Japan, and most recently South Korea where the 
chaebol are being broken up. 

Perhaps the single best indicator of change in competitive rules is the 
choice of a new organizational form that transaction cost analysis 
(Williamson, 1985) would not have predicted: joint ventures, interorganiza- 
tional networks, and strategic alliances of one kind or another (Hage and 
Alter, 1997; Hakansson, 1990; Noria and Eccles, 1992; Powell, 1990, 1998). 
What is perhaps most surprising about this development is its ubiquitous- 
ness; it is found not only in the private sector (Doz and Hamel, 1998) but in 
the public one (Hage and Alter, 1997; Morrissey et al., 1984), and between 
them (Powell, 1998; Valentin, 1995), not just in the USA (Lynne et al., 1990), 
but in Europe and Japan as well as between these continents (Hagedorn, 1993; 
Harbison and Pekar, 1998; Mockler, 1999). 

New concepts and arguments — organizational learning (Lundvall, 1993), 
codifying tacit knowledge (Choi and Lee, 1997) and trust — have gradually 
been developed to help explain the prevalence of joint ventures and inter- 
organizational alliances. But none of these concepts builds a new institutional 
paradigm about the new rules of competition although together they provide 
many insights. In particular, these ideas do not stress the central importance 
of complex innovative products in the competitive marketplace, an impera- 
tive brought about by the rapid growth in knowledge and the resulting short 
product lives. Nor do these ideas necessarily point to why joint ventures and 
research consortia have so rapidly replaced vertical integration and networks, 
and strategic alliances have replaced the giant firm. 

The objective of this article is to provide a new institutional paradigm 
based upon the concept of adaptive costs and benefits. Adaptive costs reflect: 
(1) the costs of monitoring the scientific, technological and competitive 
environments; (2) the costs of developing complex innovative products with 
low externalities; and (3) the costs of mistakes from launching a product 
either too quickly or too slowly. Given this concern about these kinds of 
adaptive costs, the firm is likely to form joint ventures, strategic alliances and 
interorganizational networks to reduce these costs, hence the existence of a 
new logic of competition. Furthermore, these kinds of collaborative inter- 
organizational relationships confer additional benefits: they increase the 
value of the tacit knowledge stock of the firm, allow economies in research, 
and help the firm position itself more effectively in the marketplace. 

The first section of this article explores the impact of knowledge on both 
supply and demand on the marketplace, explicating the paradox of know- 
ledge growth as well as providing a qualification. Then the second section 
indicates why productivity measures are not necessarily effective for evalu- 
ating the firm, especially within a relative short time period of five years, and 
outlines the adaptive cost-benefit framework. The concept of adaptive costs 
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is compared to a number of similar ideas that have been suggested in recent 
years and the nuances of their meanings are compared and contrasted. The 
third section contrasts the logic of competition via productivity and the logic 
of competition via innovation. Some evidence for the argument that joint 
ventures, strategic alliances and interorganizational networks reduce adapt- 
ive costs is presented. 


The Growth in Knowledge and the Marketplace 


The major force that is upsetting the nature of competition is not so much 
globalization, although that clearly has expanded the number of competitors, 
but instead how knowledge is shaping both the demand and supply side of 
the market. If we were to roll back the clock and examined the kinds of prod- 
ucts that were available in the 1950s and 1960s and then assumed that there 
had not been many product innovations or changes in consumer utilities since 
then, then globalization would not have changed very dramatically the 
general ranking of the major corporations. A majority of the top companies 
in the American Fortune 500 of the two decades immediately following the 
Second World War would still probably be with us and in approximately the 
same order. Clearly, the present is quite different not only in the USA but 
also in Europe. Consider some of the new names such as Nokia, Microsoft, 
Liquid Air and Sony. Not only have many of the old dominant firms dis- 
appeared or merged but there has been a number of shifts in the rank order 
of the surviving firms; the old companies that have survived at the top such 
as Ford, Mercedes, Siemens and Dupont have stressed innovation. Outside 
the automobile and electrical industries (and of course petroleum), it is 
mainly new companies like Intel, Toshiba, American On Line and Samsung, 
that have become global giants. Why is this so? 


The Impact of Knowledge on Product Demand 


On the demand side, increased knowledge leads to longer and longer periods 
of education because of the inability of the human mind to absorb all the new 
knowledge. As individuals move from a college diploma on to graduate 
school, they specialize more and more in particular areas of expertise. The 
impact of knowledge on the educated consumer’s utility functions has been 
described in some detail in Hage and Powers (1992) and therefore is only 
briefly summarized here. One major impact is that consumers have become 
more concerned about the quality of the product (that is its durability and 
operating costs). This emphasis on quality explains the long-term dominance 
of the Japanese companies and also of many Germany and Italian firms (Piore 
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and Sabel, 1984; Porter, 1990; Prais et al., 1989; Steedman and Wagner, 1989). 
Equally important, consumers are learning that all products have a series of 
potentially undesirable impacts on their health, their safety, the quality of 
their environment and so on. Japanese cars made inroads initially because 
they both cut gas consumption and were of high quality (Womack et al., 
1990). Then they lost some market share because they were not perceived to 
be as safe. Michelin Tire has become dominant because it produced a safety 
tire that was also of higher quality. Miller Lite beer captured a significant part 
of its market where health consciousness would not seem to matter. Thus, the 
educated consumer not only has demanded quality but increasingly a reduc- 
tion in various externalities, creating demands for innovations even in old 
consumer markets such as cars, tires, beer and so on. 

But perhaps the most critical impact of increased education and special- 
ization is that it leads away from the mass markets of the 1950s and 1960s to 
highly specialized markets as consumers build individualized lifestyles. At 
the extreme, individuals want customized products of one kind or another. 
Even after the product is sold, the customer wants individualized service. The 
importance of service has allowed a firm like General Electric to make enor- 
mous gains in profitability by selling service contracts attached to all of their 
main products. 

The causes of this shift in demand originated not only in occupation 
specialization associated with college diplomas and graduate degrees but 
arose from a number of other societal changes including the availability of 
leisure time and its use in international travel, transnational migration and the 
steadily lengthening age of the population. All of these changes have gener- 
ated highly specialized market niches. 

Finally, an educated consumer also wants the latest technological advance 
encapsulated in a beautiful design. The need to marry high technology with 
esthetics has perhaps not been emphasized enough in the literature. Again, 
this has been a particular strength of both German and Italian firms. Novelty 
effects are thus strong, and consumers quickly move onto the latest advance 
in technology. How else does one explain the dizzying speed with which con- 
sumers buy into new PCs, mobile telephones and DVD television technolo- 
gies? 


The Impact of Knowledge on Product Supply 


On the supply side, knowledge has spawned a variety of ways in which the 
marketplace has been altered. The most common observation is that applied 
research and product development have led to a proliferation of products and 
technologies each with a relative narrow market niche to meet the variety of 
consumer demands described in the preceding section. So many of the 
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products that we take for granted were not invented 20 years ago, including 
utility vehicles, compact disks, high speed trains, mobile telephones, fax 
machines, color photo copying machines, video players, camcorders, and so 
on. 

Furthermore, no sooner were these products invented, than in many 
cases, attempts were made to improve their quality, convenience of use and 
flexibility, requiring that we replace the ‘old machines’ with new ones. 
Improvements in these various aspects also represent product innovation 
because they require the redesign and frequently at minimum product 
research if not basic research. In some areas such as health care products and 
drugs slight improvements in quality or effectiveness have conferred con- 
siderable gains in market share. 

A radical product innovation also occurs when there is a substantial 
improvement in a particular performance criterion. High speed trains in 
Europe and Japan have kept their rail road transportation systems largely 
competitive. The speed of the PCs has been continuously improved every few 
months. And for some time, although not recently, the gas consumption of 
the automobile was steadily reduced. One performance criterion that domi- 
nates these days is convenience; improvements in this capture market share. 
This is one of the reasons why many stores and even businesses in the USA 
now stay open all night, and one observes similar pressures in European 
countries such as Germany that has traditionally kept quite restricted hours. 

More critically, product innovation has also consisted of adding new 
attributes to products that previously were absent. The addition of color to 
television and stereo-sound to hi-fi equipment and then later color and 
stereo-sound to the PC are only a few common examples, but they are rep- 
resentative of what has been happening to many products. 

Besides the variety of new kinds of products and technologies, however, 
the most dramatic impact of knowledge on the marketplace has been the 
increase in the complexity of the product. This complexity is an effect of either 
the addition of a new attribute, or the substitution of new kinds of materials 
that have superior performance qualities, or the subtraction of various kinds 
of undesirable externalities. If you will there is a new consumer ‘mathemat- 
ics’ in the manufacturing of products and the provision of services as well. 

The addition of new attributes is most easily observed in the incorpor- 
ation of various kinds of micro-chips in many products, which can create 
cybernetic control in the operation of the product. Another common 
addition is the creation of voice responses or warnings as part of this cyber- 
netic control. Still another frequent illustration of the addition of new attrib- 
utes is when several products are combined into one, for instance the 
telephone and fax machine with the answering machine, the television and 
the video recorder, the scanner and the printer, and increasingly the mobile 


phone with all of these! 
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Another way in which products are being made more complex is the 
attempt to substitute or change various kinds of raw materials that are used 
in the production of a product to provide it with additional or better per- 
formance characteristics. An example is the use of plastics as a substitute for 
cement in construction where materials research is not only trying to provide 
the necessary strength but also provide plastics that have various kinds of 
colors and do not fade with exposure to sunlight. And of course, plastics have 
found their way into a whole host of products from the racing automobile to 
the racing bicycle. But while plastic is the most easily observed it is hardly 
the only new kind of material. Micro-chips as they have passed from one 
generation of speed to the next have been constructed of new kinds of materi- 
als. And this is repeated in one product after another. This has led to a whole 
new branch of engineering called materials sciences. 

Still a third way has been the attempt to reduce various kinds of negative 
externalities, such as pollution in the manufacturing of the product, to make 
the product more energy efficient, or to increase the safety and health features 
of the product, and so on. To reduce pollution usually requires a fuel that is 
‘clean’ or expensive additions (such as scrubbers to chimneys). Yet to be 
solved is the problem of the greenhouse effect because of the concentration 
of CO). Electric motors now only consume one-third of the energy that they 
used to and most electrical appliances have been similarly improved in their 
energy conservation. The food industry has been struggling to make all sorts 
of common foods less dangerous to the human body by subtracting fats, 
sugars, salts, to say nothing about undesirable chemicals that previously had 
been used as preservatives. Organic foods are now a major niche in the 
marketplace. All of these changes — and frequently the same product inno- 
vation involves many of them — make the manufacturing of products much 
more complicated than it used to be. 

None of these problems were necessarily insurmountable for a large 
corporation with slack resources if it had a great deal of time in which to do 
the research — basic and applied — in order to develop the product or more 
likely a family of products to satisfy different market niches and have the 
right combinations of performance qualities and few negative externalities. 
But the second and equally dramatic impacts of knowledge are the short 
product lives and the continual technological change that upsets established 
markets, suddenly making products from other sectors viable. Given a 
narrow market niche to begin with, this new fundamental of competition 
makes many companies highly vulnerable regardless of how deep their 
resources — intellectual and financial — are. Suffice it to think about General 
Motors, which went from over 50 percent of the American automobile 
market to around 30 percent. Or about IBM, which has had to cut its number 
of employees worldwide almost by one-third. More recently Apple, which 
had gone into decline, seems to be recovering with new and innovative 
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products. The sudden rise and fall of many small high tech companies is well 
documented. In other words, instability and high risk have become part of 
competition in ways that previously never existed. 


The Basic Paradox of Knowledge Growth 


The irony of knowledge growth is that it leads to both more complex prod- 
ucts with multiple attributes and at the same time shorter product lives (Stalk 
and Hout, 1990). One must do more and more quickly. Furthermore, com- 
petition can center around not only innovative products such as digital tele- 
vision or a new technique for treating AIDS but the adoption of new 
technologies such as optic fibers or flexible manufacturing. Together these are 
placing enormous pressures on the size of research and development budgets 
and thus a concern about adaptive costs. One has an indirect measure of the 
pressure to innovate quickly by examining the amount of R&D expenditures, 
both public and private in specific market segments. 

So, our first assumption in the development of a theory about the new 
economy is: 

The greater the growth rate of knowledge (as measured by research 
expenditures) within an industrial sector or market segment, the more the firm 
must compete over the speed of innovation rather than productivity. 

The main thrust of this assumption is that the strategy of cost cutting 
as the major competitive move is no longer a feasible one in specific markets 
(Smith et al., 1992). The strategy literature (Porter, 1990) has emphasized the 
variety of ways in which firms can seek competitive advantage but much less 
the circumstances that force organizations to be innovative. Our argument 
is that in certain sectors, whether private or public, firms have no choice or 
else severely constrained choices if they want to remain within the market- 
place. When investments in research and development are quite high in some 
of the firms in specific market segment, then the firms in the same segment 
have to respond ina similar way, and match R&D budgets. Examples of such 
research-intensive market segments or industrial sectors are the chemical, 
computer, home camera and film, photocopy, bio-tech, electrical products 
and so forth. In the public sector, the dominant areas in which large amounts 
of research are invested are the military and health care (Hollingsworth, 
1991). 

One reason why the growth in knowledge requires innovation is that it 
tends to divide markets into smaller and smaller niches. Consistent with our 
argument that mass markets have been replaced with multiple smaller 
markets, firms are more vulnerable to changes in these smaller markets. Thus, 
product and process innovation becomes a strategy for maintaining their 
competitive edge. 
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Thus, the central paradox is that the more money is spent on research the 
more needs to be spent. The more that is known in one sense, the more that 
is unknown. Thus a competitive race starts over finding an innovative 
product, which produces a spiral in costs that companies cannot afford. As 
an example, the development of a new drug costs about half a billion if it goes 
into clinical trials, a new car costs about 1 billion, and an airplane such as the 
proposed 550-passenger Airbus aeroplane 15 billion. The building of a new 
computer chip plant typically costs about a billion or more. In these indus- 
tries one sees either a radical reduction in the number of competitive firms 
and/or the development of a number of interorganizational networks. 


Exceptions and Qualifications 


These processes of knowledge creation and its consequences for market com- 
petition are not relevant in all industrial sectors or market segments. Some 
products are still valued on a few simple criteria such as price and conveni- 
ence. If they were not, we would not see the spread of what some have called 
‘McDonaldization’ (Ritzer, 1993) to many kinds of simple services. The 
McDonald's process of fast food production is just another form of high 
volume production over long time periods, although even McDonald's has 
tried to create new products and has become concerned about the impact on 
the environment of its wrappings and cardboard. And if productivity were 
not more important than innovation in some product sectors, we would not 
see the large-scale movement of some industries from the advanced indus- 
trialized countries to the developing countries. Shoes, textiles, toys and a 
number of other standard products are increasingly produced in Asia. We still 
have the need for basic products produced in long production runs and in 
these the cost of production becomes the dominant criterion for the con- 
sumer. 

Another and more interesting exception is those high tech industries that 
have market segments involving highly standardized products for global 
markets and yet where there is continual change. Good illustrations are the 
generic softwares such as Microsoft's Word and of course the ubiquitous PC. 
In these instances the changes only involve one or two parts or components; 
the change process is effectively routinized in these instances. For example, 
one can substitute a more advanced microprocessor chip in the PC easily 
because most of the other components remain the same. The same is true for 
many features of generic software. ‘Componentization’ allows for the change 
process to be routinized and thus the maintainence of long production runs 
across time. What makes these market segments interesting is that they reflect 
the logics of both the old and the new competition. 
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If innovation and especially complex products that are brought to market 
quickly are the major performance criteria for firms in knowledge-intensive 
sectors, then we need a new way of thinking about the costs associated with 
this performance. But besides the problem of costs, there are also various 
kinds of benefits that can accrue from collaboration. Finally, once the adapt- 
ive cost-benefit framework is presented, then one can more easily understand 
why productivity measures do not include these new kinds of costs. 


The Definition of Adaptive Costs 


We can define the concept in the following way. 

Adaptive costs are the costs of effective and complex responses to 
technological, scientific and competitive changes in the environment to 
include: 


1. the costs of monitoring the environment; 
2. the costs of developing complex products; 
3. the costs of being either too slow or too fast. 


The critical issue for a firm is not to be content with monitoring what the 
competitor does but to continue to seize upon opportunities that are pre- 
sented to the firm by scientific and technological breakthroughs, many of 
which may occur far removed from the expertise of the firm itself. This 
problem has been adeptly demonstrated across time by Utterback (1994), 
who has observed that those firms that have the dominant design or tech- 
nology in an industry almost always fail to observe the new dominant design, 
which typically originates in another sector of the economy. To avoid this 
problem, companies need to continually observe technical and scientific 
advances in a variety of research specialties, and because of the growing com- 
plexity of products, this variety is increasing across time. 

One way in which globalization is impacting on the world is that low 
tech competitors may be located in many different countries, including such 
developing countries as Brazil, India and Indonesia. Even high tech com- 
petitors are to be found in countries like Tatwan (Matthews, 1997) and South 
Korea (Kim, 1997). Given this, the firm must keep a wide flung network of 
observation to anticipate competitive moves on the part of its competitors. 
For example, when Kiri introduced a dry ice beer in California, Anhauser- 
Busch was ready to respond within two weeks since it had been studying the 
Japanese marketplace for some time. 

Our concept of adaptive costs may appear to be quite similar to North’s 
(1990) idea of adaptive efficiency. But his frame of reference is institutional 
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rules or laws and how they impact on organizations. For example, if a society 
has anti-trust laws then it can prevent the development of monopolies, which 
may make the economy as a whole more adaptive. In other words, North’s 
concept of adaptive efficiency refers more to national economic growth. 

Neither is our concept of adaptive costs the same as the first mover effect. 
The latter concept and kindred ones do not include the costs of monitoring 
the scientific, technological and competitive environment or the costs of 
developing responses given changes in any of these arenas. Instead, they 
emphasize the benefits, a point to which we return later. 

Nor is our concept of adaptive costs the same as the idea of time to 
market (Smith et al., 1992) because this idea does not include the problem of 
costly mistakes, particularly from responding too quickly before adequate 
quality controls have been developed. Time to market does not consider the 
costs of monitoring and developing a competitive response although it does 
have the advantage of offering a methodology for studying one dimension of 
the problem of adaptive costs. 


The Definition of Adaptive Benefits 


Reducing the costs of monitoring the scientific, technological and market 
environments and of developing complex product innovations in a short 
period of time is not the only benefit that is part of the adaptive cost-benefit 
framework. In the next section, the logic of competition that makes col- 
laboration a way of reducing adaptive costs and gaining benefits is described. 
Here our emphasis is on what are these benefits from collaboration. 
Although various authors have stressed such ideas as sharing risk and the 
costs of product development (Alter and Hage, 1993) — that is reducing adapt- 
ive costs — they have missed what are some of the most critical advantages of 
collaboration. 

Adaptive benefits are the survival of the firm and improvement in the 
various intangible resources of the firm including: 


1. increases in the tacit knowledge of the firm; 
2. increases in the flexibility of the firm; 
3. better positioning of the firm in the global marketplace. 


Not unexpectedly, and partly in response to these changes in the quantity and 
kinds of interorganizational arrangements (Hage and Alter, 1997; Hagedorn, 
1993; Harbison and Pekar, 1998; Mockler, 1999), new management literatures 
have emerged that emphasize the importance of organizational learning 
(Cohen and Sproull, 1996; Conner and Prahalad, 1996) and the acquisition of 
tacit knowledge (Nonaka and Takeuchi, 1995). But again, these literatures are 
only partially complete. The literature on tacit knowledge has primarily 
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emphasized its importance within the firm rather than between firms. Like- 
wise, organizational learning literature has not indicated the possibility of 
increases in tacit knowledge from interorganizational relationships. 

A gain in a competitive position does not necessarily mean increased 
profits but instead the potential to be on the groundfloor for a series of 
product developments, or in a good position to take advantage of changes in 
consumer utilities. In other words, it relates to the long view of where a firm 
needs to be for future growth and development rather than for current 
profits. 

In summary, one of the advantages of the adaptive cost-benefit frame- 
work is that it synthesizes a number of new ideas across quite a wide range 
of literatures. The reduction of costs and the acquisition of benefits encour- 
age firms that face rapid technological and scientific change with mounting 
R&D expenditures to seek out partners, and this, for a variety of reasons, as 
we have seen. 


The Inadequacy of Productivity as a Measure of Organizational 
Performance 


The inadequacy of productivity as a measure of organizational performance 
stems primarily from not obtaining good measures of the benefits that accrue 
with collaboration. Adaptive costs, for example R&D, add to the costs of the 
firm immediately, whereas the benefits to be achieved do not appear on the 
‘bottom line’ for many years. The costs of monitoring the environment and 
particularly the costs of product development are continual in those indus- 
trial sectors in which there is competition over product innovation though 
these do not necessarily result in new products immediately or even in five 
years’ time. Then, too, the benefits of collaboration are not captured at all by 
productivity measures, except over a very long time period. 

Productivity measures primarily tap into the quantity of products pro- 
duced at a particular cost but do not capture improvements in the quality of 
the product. We have already mentioned the improvement in gasoline con- 
sumption; parallel with it was an improvement in the cost of operating and 
repairing automobiles. None of these improvements has been incorporated 
into measures of productivity for this industry and what is true here is applic- 
able elsewhere. Instead, the increases in prices for automobiles have usually 
been treated as inflation. Even if one were to average productivity over a five- 
year period, it would not necessarily capture these gains in quality. 

When product research and development add new product qualities then 
again productivity measures do not capture this value added. Clearly, the 
addition of color to television represents an increase in the cost of manu- 
facturing black and white television but certainly this provides the consumer 
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with considerable improvement in their satisfaction. Many of these new 
qualities are difficult to evaluate in economic terms and therefore can make 
productivity measures at the organizational level quite misleading. How does 
one evaluate the value gained in keeping stores open all night for the con- 
venience of the consumer? Again, this makes American retailing appear less 
efficient than its German competitors but is it really? 

In summary, the adaptive cost-benefit framework is necessary to provide 
firms with a clear perception of what are the kinds of costs and benefits that 
they should be concerned with. Productivity is no longer an adequate 
measure in many industrial sectors. This means a new logic of competition, 
our next topic. 


Knowledge and the Logic of Competition 


Collaboration represents a new kind of logic of competition, one quite differ- 
ent from the micro-economic model of perfect competition and certainly far 
removed from the logic of transaction costs (Williamson, 1985). In both 
models of reasoning, the problem of distrust and productivity maximization 
form essential ingredients. In the new logic of competition, trust and inno- 
vation become essential elements of strategy. To indicate the differences 
between the old and new logics, we briefly review the old or traditional 
model of competition and then contrast it quickly with the logic of the new 
model. This is then followed by a discussion of the many different kinds of 


collaboration that now are quite visible. 


The Old Logic of Competition 


Traditionally, managerial strategy was to gain a competitive edge by reduc- 
ing the costs of manufacturing. Typically, this involved a number of mana- 
gerial strategies, which are listed in Figure 1. 

The most critical was to achieve economies of scale, especially within the 
American context: then the company could reduce its prices and gradually 
eliminate its competition by gaining a greater share of the marketplace and 
thus an even larger economy of scale. Clearly, this was the effective strategy 
of such companies as Standard Oil of New Jersey, AT&T, Siemens, Imperial 
Chemical, General Motors and so on. Obviously the ‘elimination’ of com- 
petitors could be achieved in other ways, most typically with mergers in the 
USA or cartels in Europe. 

The simplest way of achieving economies of scale was to standardize the 
product, ensure that it had only a relatively few parts, and then produce this 
in long production runs. The Ford Model T was the best example of this 
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Reduce the number of employees or their skill levels and therefore the wage bill, 
1.e. downsizing and deskilling, 
Rely upon assembly-line production and faster throughput amortizing the capital 


investment, i.e. Fordism, 


Simplify coordination via the formalization of rules and procedures and thus reduce 


management costs, Le. bureaucracy (Weber, 1946, Chandler, 1977), 

Constantly search for ways of reducing costs which are attempts to gain a larger 
share of the market; 

Produce large quantities of the same goods and services to achieve economies of 
scale (and scope) over long time periods, 1e mass production (Chandler, 


1977), 





Integrate forwards and backwards to reduce uncertainties and to be able to control 


the costs of suppliers and distributors, i.e reduce transaction costs (Williamson, E 
1975, 1985); 
Invest heavily in new equipment that provides greater economies of scale; 


Attempt to obtain a monopoly control over either national or global markets 








Figure 1 The Organizational Logic of Productivity 


logic. Most of the heavy American industry (Chandler, 1977) during the 
1880s through the 1950s was built on this logic. Examples i in manufacturing 
were steel, rubber tires, cigarettes, food processing, automobiles, elevators, 
cement and so forth. Counterparts in services included railroad transpor- 
tation, insurance companies, banks, department stores and telephone ser- 
vices. 

Since productivity and therefore price in the marketplace was the major 
criterion, then managers would ignore various kinds of externalities and pass 
these costs onto society and the individual. Cheap fuel pollutes more than 
‘clean fuel’; it was chosen. The ignoring of hazards to the health of the 
workers and consumers has been well documented, necessitating legislation 
to force companies to provide safer work environments. Toxic wastes were 
dumped into rivers and streams. Manufacturers also produced products that 
they knew were dangerous for the consumer, including asbestos insulation, 
cigarettes and unsafe cars or trucks. 
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It goes without saying that mass products produced in long production 
runs required not only a standardized product with a few simple parts but 
more critically a technology that allowed the product to be produced in this 
way. A key element in this technology was what has been called Fordism, 
that is the assembly-line mode of production. With this, eventually came the 
use of cheap, unskilled labor. In those industries where this logic still domi- 
nates, for example in shoes, toys, many electronic components and textiles, 
one observes that more and more companies are moving their manufacturing 
plants to third world countries to achieve even lower wages and thus greater 
productivity advantages in the global marketplace. 

This single-minded emphasis on productivity was not the only model of 
competition within industrialized economies (see Mintzberg, 1979; Hage, 
1980, 1988). A variation on this theme were the craft and artisan industries 
and services where mass tastes and production techniques did not apply. 

Another exception were those industries based on economies of scope, 
that is producing several products on the same production line. In these 
sectors, productivity was not the only criterion because new products were 
occasionally developed in the research laboratories of the large firms. 
Examples included the chemical and electrical industries, although even here 
many of the products were mass produced on long production lines (for 
example, dyes, paints, aeroplane engines, light bulbs). 

Some of the new high tech industries, as we have already observed, have 
market segments involving standardized products that are sold globally. Both 
generic softwares and PCs fit this description. Here we find many of the old 
rules of competition still apply. Microsoft has certainly attempted to create a 
monopoly. And the PC manufacturers worry about market share. But at the 
same time in many instances we also find a reliance on joint ventures and 
alliances under specific conditions as we discuss below in the subsection on 
forms of collaboration. 


The New Logic of Competition 


The logic of competition for complex product innovation with short product 
lives is the exact opposite of the logic of competition built upon economies 
of scale. The contrast with the old logic of competition can be seen in 
Figure 2. 

The new imperative is to first increase the diversity of skills, and in par- 
ticular to have competent researchers, rather than constantly reducing either 
the number of employees or their skill levels. A good verification of this 
assertion is the emergence of human resource management programs in busi- 
ness schools, which are quite different from the old personnel programs. 
Instead of emphasizing assembly-line production, the emphasis is now on 
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Increase the diversity set of skilled technicians, professionals and scientific 
researchers, i e. a complex division of labor (Hage, 1965), 

Create teams or employ flexible manufacturing technologies so as to be adaptive to 

changes in the marketplace; 


Rely upon mechanisms of integration that emphasize communication across 





diverse specialties (Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967) and shifting patterns of 
leadership, 1e the organic structure (Burns and Stalker, 1961), 


Adopt an aggressive strategy of producing radically new products or services 





(Zammuto and O’Connor, 1992); 
Eliminate vertical and horizontal integration both forwards and backwards to gain 
more flexibility, 
Produce services and products in small batches and even customize them so as to 
gain a niche in the marketplace, 
e Invest heavily in research to develop new products or services to survive, 


e Create joint ventures and strategic alliances to facilitate adaptveness and 





innovation (Alter and Hage, 1993; Badaracco, 1991; Gomes-Casseres, 1996; 


Jarillo, 1993). 





Figure 2 The Organizational Logic of Innovation 


teams of production workers that are capable of producing almost cus- 
tomized products upon command and of adjusting their production runs 
continually. One observes this trend particularly in certain German and 
Italian companies (Prais et al., 1989; Piore and Sabel, 1984; Steedman and 
Wagner, 1987, 1989). 

Since the new competition requires quick responses, coordination cannot 
rely upon bureaucratic rules and highly formalized procedures because these 
are too slow and inflexible; instead, verbal communication in extended net- 
works coupled with shifting patterns of leadership depending upon who has 
the necessary expertise. In other words, this mode of competition favors the 
organic structure (Burns and Stalker, 1961). 

Given this emphasis on quick responses in an environment where there 
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are constant changes in both technologies, consumer demands and competi- 
tive moves, the firm emphasizes short production runs with frequent changes 
so that the products remain novel and competitive rather than long produc- 
tion runs, Given this requirement, there is a tendency to avoid investing a 
large amount of capital. Again, this encourages firms to collaborate and share 
the costs of capital investment. 

Although we have stressed the strategy of innovation rather than cost 
reduction, we have perhaps not placed enough accent on the idea of high risk 
taking. The only way of staying ahead of the competition is to constantly take 
large risks relative to product innovation. This, of course, is one of the 
reasons why adaptive costs are rising. And as the innovation becomes more 
and more radical, the costs of failure also become greater. 

Contrary to the logic of transaction cost analysis, where the emphasis is 
on acquiring suppliers and customers to avoid opportunism and thus the 
movement towards vertical integration both forwards and backwards, the 
new logic of competition encourages suppliers and customers since they have 
specialized expertise to work together in the development of new and especi- 
ally radical innovative products. But under these conditions, there can be 
little opportunism. All gain or all lose and thus each of the partners is highly 
motivated to contribute. 

Rather than investing in high cost machinery, the investment strategy 
with the new logic of competition, and consistent with the preceding argu- 
ments about the need for a diversity of skills and expertise, investments are 
made in research of various kinds and continual education to valorize the 
human capital in the firm. This makes the constant upgrading of the tacit 
knowledge of the firm a key benefit. 

Finally, and consistent with the preceding, rather than seeking monop- 
oly control or a cartel within a single market, we find firms seeking to create 
joint ventures and interorganizational relationships. And this leads to our 
topic of collaboration as the solution for reducing adaptive costs and for 
gaining adaptive benefits. 


Collaboration as the Solution for Reducing Adaptive Costs 


If the problem is not only how to have rapid product development of 
complex products given some new scientific, technological or competitive 
change, then what does the firm do to solve this difficulty? The answer lies 
in our second assumption in the development of a theory for the new 
economy, namely the complexity law, which is: 

The more diverse the human capital and tacit knowledge available to the 
firm, the more likely the firm will develop effective, timely and innovative 
responses to competitive moves in the marketplace. 
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In other words, to use new materials, to add micro-chips, to reduce a 
variety of externalities, to improve performances and so forth, the firm is 
frequently obliged to reach out and find other firms that share in the develop- 
ment of complex products so as to increase its diversity of human capital and 
tacit knowledge (Badaracco, 1991). A good example is IBM, which despite 
having 400,000 employees worldwide and a number of excellent research 
centers still failed to have the right expertise to develop enough new 
products. Since 1990, it has moved aggressively from only a few joint ven- 
tures to a large number. If IBM with all of its intellectual and financial 
resources found it difficult to span the full range of expertise needed to 
develop radically new products, then one can begin to imagine the problems 
of smaller companies. 

This assumption calls attention to the diversity of human capital, that is 
the degree of complexity involved in the innovation process. The evidence 
for complexity leading to product innovation is based on a long line of 
research that has been recently reviewed (see Damenpour, 1991; Hage, 1999; 
Zammuto and O’Connor, 1992). Although the indicators of complexity vary 
across countries because of the variations in educational systems and the way 
in which knowledge is organized, the greater the complexity, the greater the 
rates of product and process innovations, both incremental and radical. 
Unfortunately, there has been little research on the complexity of joint ven- 
tures and interorganizational networks. But what evidence there is (Meeus et 
al., 1999; Oerlemans et al., 1998) indicates that networks have higher rates of 
innovation than do single firms. 

Still another reason why firms are encouraged to seek out diverse part- 
ners for either applied research or product development and even sometimes 
basic research, is that frequently one successful experiment in basic research 
can lead to a variety of products, many of them beyond the tacit knowledge 
and expertise of the firm. Collaboration thus becomes a mechanism for 
gaining multiple advantages from investments in research by the firm 
(Hakansson, 1990). 

In other words, by engaging in joint ventures, strategic alliances, and 
interorganizational networks, firms are gaining access to a diverse set of skills. 
This allows for more complex product innovations to be developed, which 
once created, are more likely to be successful on the market because of a more 
diverse set of perspectives involved in the decision-making. 

Although several authors have provided attempts to explain the move- 
ment towards joint ventures, hybrids and interorganizational networks, 
generally they have not emphasized the importance of reducing adaptive 
costs. Powell (1990) in particular has postulated the network as a hybrid but 
this misses completely the evolutionary trend occurring in one industrial 
sector after another as the costs of search, the costs of research costs and the 
costs of mistakes mount. And while a variety of reasons have been provided 
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in the literature (see review in Alter and Hage, 1993), none of these have 
stressed the importance of complexity in developing radically new products. 


The Variety of Forms of Collaboration 


Unlike vertical integration, there are a variety of different kinds of collabor- 
ation. One strategy is to work closely with the customer with the objective 
of providing customized products for a considerable variety of consumer 
tastes or needs. A good example of this is the Japanese kieretsu (Alter and 
Hage, 1993; Womack et al., 1990). This form of collaboration is common in 
those former mass production industries that are moving in the direction of 
customization such as automobiles, kitchen furniture, ceramics and so forth 
and where quality is critical. 

A quite different form of collaboration is for a diverse group of firms that 
work together to develop a radically new product that would impose a world 
standard. These have been labeled strategic alliances by Gomes-Casseres 
(1996). Again, this is common in certain kinds of mass production industries 
such as consumer electronics (VCRs, digital television, RISC chips and so 
on). These alliances are quite complex and in the instance of consumer 
electronics usually of short duration. Once the product is developed and 
accepted, then various joint ventures of manufacturing produce the product. 

Still another form of collaboration among competitors in those 
industries where.the costs of product development are extraordinarily high 
is the creation of joint ventures (Harbison and Pekar, 1998). Illustrations 
include the automobile, commercial aircraft and semi-conductor industries. 
At times, this strategy is also combined with the traditional one of merging 
of firms to generate a global giant and thus the traditional strategy of monop- 
oly as well. 

Quite different is the strategy of competitors joining together in research 
consortia (Aldrich and Sasaki, 1995). This is common when basic research is 
the most important aspect of the problem of radical product innovation and 
where basic research is performed by the industry itself. SEMATECH and 
Airbus stand out as quite successful radical product research collaborations 
(Browning et al., 1995). 

But the most common forms of collaboration are among firms in 
adjacent sectors where the concern is to introduce new kinds of materials or 
to reduce externalities or to gain more efficiencies from investments in 
research and development. With the developing of small batches of products 
designed to meet specific market niches, this means multiple supply chains 
and thus the tendency to have close working relationships with various sup- 
pliers. Typically this takes the form of a joint venture. 
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Conclusions 


Knowledge, meaning the heavy investments in R&D, has profoundly altered 
the nature of the competitive marketplace from the standard thinking used in 
the first two industrial revolutions. By altering the tastes of individuals and 
at the same time the scientific and technological opportunities for firms, inno- 
vation and especially radical innovation has become the major criterion upon 
which firms in research-intensive industrial sectors or market segments 
compete. The recent frenzy in the stock market where the stocks of new small 
high tech companies rapidly escalate upwards indicates in another way how 
important innovation has become and also how difficult it is to predict which 
firms will win in these struggles. 

For our purposes, the most interesting implication is that firms in the 
process of having to specialize in quite narrow niches must also seek out 
expertise in many different areas. Thus rather than the giant firm standing 
alone we see many medium and even giant firms working together with quite 
a range of other firms to find the new generation of radical innovative prod- 
ucts. The world is being knitted together in quite complex networks of 
interorganizational joint ventures, research consortia and global alliances. 
Some of these are quite temporary but others are of lasting duration. 

This expansion in knowledge as the new order of things is much more 
important than globalization. The latter social force has altered the bound- 
aries of competition but not the nature of competition. It is the growth in 
knowledge that has fundamentally changed the rules of competition. 


Notes 


Some of the ideas in this article are also found in another paper written with Zhongren 
Jing. That paper is titled ‘Adaptive Costs: A New Paradigm for the Choice of 
Organizational Form’ and is concerned primarily with the differences between an 
adaptive cost framework and transaction costs. This article is primarily concerned 
with how knowledge has changed the rules of competition. I am indebted to both 
Zhongren Jing and Zhengful Shi for their helpful comments in the development of 
this framework. 


1 Although the thesis of postindustrial society has been discussed now for two 
decades, little has been said in the various expositions about the impact of 
knowledge on the nature of competition (see Bell, 1973; Toeffler, 1981; Piore and 
Sabel, 1984; and for an exception see Hage and Powers, 1992). 

2 Many consider that downsizing is primarily for the purposes of increased produc- 
tivity but its more important utility is greater flexibility in the marketplace. 

3 Given the variety of definitions of globalization, the meaning used here is simply 
the quite rapid increase in the volume of international trade relative to the global 
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world product as a consequence of the reduction in tariff barriers and the lowering 
of the costs of transportation. To it could be added the idea of the transnational 
migrations of many different populations. 
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Introduction 


uring the last 20 years, inter-firm alliances have become a new and 

increasingly common way of creating and trading resources. Compared 
to the pure market mechanism and to hierarchical integration, alliances seem 
to represent one of the most flexible management tools in this age of global- 
ization. In this article, we use the term alliances to refer to the specific long- 
term cooperative agreements between two independent organizations (firms, 
public laboratories or other) explicitly aiming at a common goal. Alliances 
may target new markets, new production facilities or new as well as improved 
technologies. What makes alliances radically different from both markets and 
hierarchies is that (1) the organizations it involves remain independent; (2) 
the sharing of assets involves resources of all partners; and (3) the explicit 
goals of the coalition need time to be attained through a joint process of inno- 
vation and development. Alliances are strategic because they are organized in 
order to attain major goals of the partners, and reduce uncertainty and risk; 
therefore we treat them as strategic business alliances (SBAs). SBAs appear 
in a wide variety of organizational forms: R&D consortia, research or pro- 
duction joint ventures, outsourcing agreements, or simply contracts among 
independent partners for the conduct of a particular project. 

SBAs do not fit in mainstream economics and administrative science. 
Their analysis has been conducted by three main groups of neo-institution- 
alist theories: transaction cost economics (ICE), competence theories of the 
firm (CT) and evolutionary theories in economics and business (ET). SBAs 
are a specific type of cooperation that can shed new light on the relationships 
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between these three schools of neo-institutionalist thought. We argue that, 
starting from seemingly different standpoints and methodologies, these three 
theories have reached and built a common set of assumptions. However, they 
continue to diverge on major issues, and each of them is still bringing to the 
others new, specific hypotheses that can be useful, not only for a better 
understanding of inter-firm alliances, but for a renewal of the theory of the 
firm. In other words, new bridges can build from the reassessment of the 
common base of assumptions resulting from a certain degree of convergence 
between these fairly independent perspectives. Each of these perspectives 
remains still irreducible to the other two. However, we believe that evolu- 
tionary theories of the firm and inter-firm cooperation provide a strong 
framework for the analysis of the dynamics of alliances and technical cooper- 
ation, while the systematic incorporation of fresh assumptions borrowed 
from the other two streams creates a useful cross-fertilization. It also adds to 
ETs new tools for the analysis of the complex process of cooperation. 

The goal of this article is to compare these three perspectives, with an aim 
to improve the explanation and understanding of alliances and technical 
cooperation. 


Theories of the Firm and Theories of Cooperation and Alliances 


Strategic alliances occur in the turbulent and competitive contexts of market 
economies and most frequently within the high technology industries. Most 
of current alliances have major technological dimensions, but all of them 
display aims that go beyond technology. Technological alliances are cases of 
inter-firm cooperation with the aim of creating a new or improved product 
or process, sometimes with the help of a public laboratory and/or university. 
SBAs have become major additions to the management repertoire of firms 
because of the increasing economic turbulence brought by the globalization 
and liberalization of markets, and the technological turbulence brought by 
the triple technological revolution of information technologies, advanced 
materials and biotechnology. These turbulences increased the already import- 
ant degree of uncertainty and risk surrounding R&D and marketing invest- 
ments and they reduce the life cycle of products and the need to accelerate 
innovation. 

Being usually long-term (with horizons spanning usually over one year), 
committing important resources (with budgets usually counted in millions of 
dollars), alliances require written contracts, linking partners for a defined 
period of time about a precise targeted objective, and specifying goals, 
contributions, schedules, management structures and intellectual property 
arrangements. SBAs also bring radically new strategic behaviour during their 
implementation, particularly through the adoption of new learning routines 
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and management systems. As contractual agreements, thus, strategic alliances 
have the potential of being a very good territory for the comparison of the 
institutional theories of the firm. 


A Recall of Empirical Evidences 

Whatever the precise definition, strategic business alliances are now to be 
counted by the thousands. For the 1980-9 period, the MERIT database 
identified over 10,000 alliances among European corporations and between 
European and non-European firms (Coombs et al., 1996: 167). Niosi (1995) 
found over 1000 alliances among Canadian firms, and between Canadian and 
foreign corporations. Other databases have shown similar figures for all 
developed countries (Terpstra and Simonin, 1993; Dunning, 1993). Their 
numbers are growing, most of them being North-North alliances. Also, the 
vast majority of SBAs are in the areas of new and advanced technology (infor- 
mation technologies, biotechnology, advanced materials), as well as in the 
main areas of use of these advanced technologies, like machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. 

However, even if less documented, North-South SBAs are also growing 
very fast. Most of them include firms based in one industrialized country 
with partners in newly industrialized countries (NICs) especially Korea and 
Taiwan and potential NICs (China, India). Kim (1997) has documented the 
important role of strategic alliances in the fast growing Korean electronics 
industry. As to China, thousands of joint ventures were arranged since 1978 
between Chinese and foreign firms; there are now over 35,000 manufactur- 
ing joint ventures between local and foreign firms, many of them being truly 
strategic alliances (Teagarden and von Glinow, 1990; Feinstein and Howe, 
1997). In the 1990s, according to the India Investment Center, over 1500 
technological collaborations have been organized every year between 
domestic and foreign firms in India. However, North-South SBAs are not 
restrained to high technology industries, and they involve a major component 
of technology transfer, foreign direct investment and non-traditional sub- 
contracting. Also, Northern and Southern partners usually contribute with 
very different types of resources, the former often bringing advanced tech- 
nology, capital and world market expertise and the latter mostly local market 
and legal knowledge. In this respect, the outgrowth of SBAs is part of a major 
change in the behaviour of multinational corporations. 


Common Understanding of Alliances. Definitions 

Some basic postulates for the analysis of alliances are shared by all three 
currents of institutional thought. The first is that alliances are agreements for 
inter-firm cooperation. They are different from the usual, informal, short- 
term cooperation in the fact that these agreements are framed by contracts. 
The reason why alliances are contractual, rather than informal, cooperation 
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is that the resources invested in these alliances are usually costly and the 
engagements are long lasting, whereas informal cooperation usually involves 
short terms and few resources. 

Other common postulates include the specificity of the assets of the firm, 
the uncertainty and thus myopic behaviour of agents due to their bounded 
rationality, the imperfect mobility and substitutability of resources, and that 
competition is the normal environment for the activity of the firm. Such 
common elements do not constitute as such a theory of the firm, but they 
represent key pieces of the puzzle to understand firm behaviour in general 
and alliances in particular. 

In order to build their sustainable competitive advantage within an 
increasingly open and turbulent economy, firms have to make a trade-off 
between competing on the lowest costs and prices (standardized production) 
and competing on innovation, quality and/or image (differentiated produc- 
tion). While this trade-off is anything but exclusive (competing through inno- 
vative products increasingly includes a concern for costs and prices), both 
choices have radically different implications. The first relies on reducing the 
cost of some factors, like human resources, materials or even capital. It may 
rely on process innovation, through new equipment or a better organization. 
The second relies on the most strategic assets and core competencies of the 
firm, including its capacity to produce new knowledge, design new products 
or penetrate new markets. On the other side, the growing complexity of 
products and processes implies that a single firm must concentrate on its best 
competencies. That is why, through SBAs, most firms are looking for com- 
plementary resources of other firms. At this stage, cooperation becomes 
essential. 

We must now consider not only the existence and the complementarity 
of assets, but the microfoundations of the three perspectives. A few defi- 
nitions need to be recalled that are now part of the common background 
(Table 1). 

Through cooperative practices, the frontiers of the firm and its under- 
lying behaviour are definitely changing, and becoming more blurred. Also, 
the competition-collusion dichotomy becomes less useful. As some strategic 
assets of the company are now employed in conjunction with resources 
apportioned by external parties, the frontiers of the firm are now much less 
evident and neat than they were in the past. It is not the first time that the 
frontiers of the firm have become porous. Several times during the late 19th 
and 20th centuries, the boundaries of the firm have enlarged, and became 
somewhat unclear. First, since the 1880s and till at least the late 1920s, the 
blurring occurred because of several waves of mergers and acquisitions 
created large groups with subsidiaries enjoying various levels of managerial 
autonomy. After the Second World War, the massive multinationalization of 
firms created numerous networks of foreign subsidiaries with different levels 
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Table 1 Definitions 





Alliances are intercorporate agreements among independent firms covering a wide 
gamut of functions ranging from component sourcing through R&D to production 
and marketing (Yoshino and Rangan, 1995). 


Competitive advantage: ‘A value strategy that is not simultaneously being 
implemented by any current or potential competitors’ (Barney, 1991). 


Strategic assets: These are the ‘set of difficult to trade, scarce, appropriable and 
specialized resources and capabilities that bestow the firm’s competitive advantage’ 
(Amit and Schoemaker, 1993). 


Core competencies: ‘A set of differentiated technological skills, complementary 
assets and organizational routines and capacities’ (Dosi et al., 1988). Prahalad and 
Hamel (1994) disregard physical assets and define them as ‘the collective learning of 
the organization’. 

Resources: ‘All assets, capabilities, organizational processes, firm attributes, 
information, knowledge, etc. controlled by the firm that enable the firm to conceive 
and implement strategies that improve its efficiency and effectiveness’ (Barney, 
1991). 


Capabilities: ‘ability to deploy resources, usually in combination, using 
organizational processes, to effect a desired end. They are information-based, 
tangible or intangible processes, that are firm specific and developed over time 
through complex interactions among the firm’s resources’ (Amit and Schoemaker, 
1993). 


‘Complementarity exists between two sets of resources when a joint use of them 
can potentially yield a higher total return than the sum of returns that can be earned 
if each set of resources are used independently of the other’ (Chi, 1994). 


Opportunism: ‘Self interest seeking with guile’ (Williamson, 1975), Restrained 
opportunism assumes that people partially refrain from self-interested behaviour 
because of moral codes (Hunt, 1997). 





of independence and mandates. Later on, joint ventures and subcontracting 
built new networks of firms with overlapping borders. 

Today, under a variety of contractual and non-contractual forms, SBAs 
are probably the main factor further blurring the frontiers of the firm, as key 
competitive assets are generated in collaboration with external partners (and 
sometimes even with competitors). Also, by the same token, the strategy is 
changing, becoming more flexible and inclusive, as some dimensions of 
strategy can be shared with suppliers and even competitors. The frontiers 
of the firm are increasingly determined by the firm’s own capabilities to 
develop a distinctive competitive strategy, that is to develop its core com- 
petencies and, simultaneously, its capabilities to cooperate with other firms 
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having complementary resources. These trends reduced both ownership of 
capital and control as the determinants of the frontiers of the firm. 


Specificities and Divergences 

Despite so many common definitions and postulates, specificities and diver- 
gences persist among the neo-institutionalist approaches. On the basis of 
different microfoundations and corresponding conceptions of the firm, 
alliances are analysed differently within the three theories that are now most 
commonly addressing this issue: TCE, CT and ETs. 

Within transaction cost economics, firms exist to avoid the costs of using 
the market mechanism (Coase, 1937). Human behaviour is characterized as 
being inherently opportunistic (Williamson, 1975, 1985). This type of behay- 
iour may pervade organizations under the increasingly common situation 
where three conditions apply: assets specificity, imperfect information and 
small numbers of transactors (Conner, 1991). Asset specificity increases the 
risk of opportunism, and consequently raises transaction costs. Thus, con- 
tracts need to be written and enforced in order to reduce and control the 
natural tendency of human beings to deceive, cheat and shirk. Contracts are 
not the only safeguard against opportunism (trust, reputation and the use of 
hostages are also possible [Dyer, 1997]), but they are by far the most frequent 
solution. The role of managers in the firm is to write and supervise the appli- 
cation of contracts. Cooperation of all sorts, including SBAs, is seen as an 
intermediary and transitory situation between markets and hierarchies. 
Alliances are framed by contracts, and they can also be disrupted by the 
opportunistic behaviour of partners. 

TCE has been criticized as a framework to understand alliances and 
inter-firm cooperation in general, because of the residual function it leaves to 
cooperation. Moreover, strategic alliances are not a transaction, but ‘more a 
program for enhancing and broadening the firm’s capability, and this may 
require a complex network of intercorporate links’ (Yamin, 1996). Each 
alliance is more a network of transactions, Participating in a phenomenon 
having dynamic characteristics, rather than a punctual, instant transaction. 
Also, alliances are not organizational choices along with markets and hierar- 
chies: the kind of knowledge that can be acquired in the market through 
licensing is different from the one that is conveyed (and produced) through 
alliances. Licensing brings usually established and explicit knowledge to 
buyers; conversely, alliances allow firms to acquire tacit knowledge from 
partners and to create new knowledge through cooperation. Licensing may 
be an appropriate strategy for catching up; alliances allow partners to push 
forward the frontiers of established knowledge. Finally, SBAs are not transi- 
tory, but are frequently renewed, They often become long-term organiz- 
ations, like most R&D consortia (see for instance MCC consortium in the 
USA). 
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Competence theories are a set of different approaches including 
resource-based theories (RBT) of the firm (starting with Wernerfelt, 1984), 
dynamic capabilities theories (Teece et al., 1990) and knowledge-based 
theories (Demsetz, 1988). According to competence theories, firms compete 
on the basis of their strategic assets (Barney, 1991; Hamel and Prahalad, 1994) 
including processes (Teece et al., 1997). Most of these assets are intangible and 
difficult to diffuse; they consist of product and process technology, organiz- 
ation, know-how, firm’s culture, skills and so forth. These assets have been 
built by the firms over time, usually years. Competitors cannot easily repli- 
cate, imitate or substitute them, because being intangible, most of them are 
thus difficult to trade and even to observe. Also, causal ambiguity, as to the 
relationship between resources and performances, makes it almost imposs- 
ible for competitors to clearly determine which strategic assets, combined to 
which processes, yield superior results. Within this perspective, the search for 
complementary strategic resources is the main factor explaining alliances 
(Hamel and Prahalad, 1994). 

CTs have been criticized because, in their empirical analysis, they do not 
make clear which of the numerous resources of the firm explain their success. 
Their explanation is often tautological: once a firm is successful they affirm 
that it is because it possesses valuable resources. Also, the value of resources 
changes through time: a valuable resource today may become an encum- 
brance tomorrow. Finally, CTs are often founded on static arguments, listing 
various strategic assets at any point of time as the central explanation of a 
given performance; in fact, to understand not simply the possession of valu- 
able resources, but the creation of new strategic ones, CTs need a theory of 
routines, which is the central idea in ETs. 

In evolutionary theories, firms compete myopically in order to survive 
and thrive in an ever-changing environment. In most evolutionary theory, 
opportunism is not a central assumption of the behaviour of agents; only 
myopia is the basic microfoundation that pervades inter-agent relations. 
Firms differ not only in resources, but also in routines, strategies and capa- 
bilities. Those firms that manage to select the right routines, strategies, tech- 
nologies and markets will survive, as competition remains the ultimate 
selecting agency. As bounded rationality is pervasive, there are no general 
optimums and winners, only temporary and local ones (Nelson and Winter, 
1982; Baum and Singh, 1994; Dosi and Marengo, 1994). In ETs, it is not the 
contracts but the evolution of the partnership itself which is the central issue. 
In cooperative agreements, the goal is only to reduce uncertainty, risk and the 
natural myopia of economic agents. 

Contrary to transaction costs theory, which sees alliances as temporary 
contracts, evolutionary economics tends to treat alliances and cooperation as 
evolving linkages among independent firms, and permanent additions to the 
repertoire of routines used by firms (Niosi, 1995). Routines and capabilities 
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Table 2 Three Different Analyses of the Firm and Inter-firm Cooperation 


Transaction Cost Competence-Based Evolutionary 
Variable Economics Theories Theories 
1. Microfoundation Opportunism Opportunism Myopia 
(myopia) Constrained 
opportunism 
2. Starting point of ‘Transaction costs Resources, Organizations, 
analysis capabilities, routines, learning 


competencies 


3. Essence of the firm Nexus of contracts Bundle of assets/ Bundle of 
resources/ organizational 
competencies routines 

4. Main role of Increasing firm Struggle for Selection of 

market competition efficiency strategic assets winners 

5. Role of Write and enforce Build competencies Search and 

management adequate contracts selection of 
and manage efficient routines 
incentives and strategies 

6. Nature of alliances Hybrid form Search for New organizational 

between markets complementary routine related to 
and hierarchies assets environmental 
change 

7. Goal of contracts Safeguard against A means to reduce Reduce myopia, 

in alliances opportunism opportunism/ uncertainty to deal 
myopia with unexpected 
events 

8. Firm dynamics Marginal Variable Central 

9. Nature of Leaky andeasyto A resource with Mostly sticky and 

information and obtain/replicate variable degrees of tacit; difficult to 
knowledge codification obtain/replicate 


are at the heart of alliances in evolutionary contexts. The increasing turbu- 
lence in markets, industry frontiers and technologies does not seem to come 
to an end, putting uncertainty and risk, more than ever, at the centre of the 
environment of the firms, and putting SBAs among priorities in the manage- 
ment repertoire. 

ETs have been criticized because they tend somehow towards a passive 
attitude in strategy: as firms are myopic, and causal ambiguity is over- 
whelming, it may be useless for firms to engage in any form of forecasting 
and planning. However, it must be underscored that the bounded rationality 
assumption of ETs does not imply that firms are incapable of all kinds of 
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forecasting and data collection. Conversely, the ETs emphasize that infor- 
mation is costly and that any strategy requires an important investment in 
knowledge creation and collection. Finally, ETs have not explained why new 
resources are added during SBAs, a point that has been convincingly devel- 
oped in CT under terms of search for sustained competitive advantages. 


Borrowings, Overlappings and Cross-Fertilization 

The distinctions between the three neo-institutionalist schools should not 
conceal the fact that there are mutual borrowings and continuous overlap- 
pings among them. Within evolutionists, competencies (a key element of 
CTs) have been recently added to the main attributes of firms, with routines 
still playing a central role (Dosi and Marengo, 1994). More recently, con- 
strained self-interest (or restrained opportunism), a much needed and solid 
microfoundation, has also made its appearance in evolutionary theories, 
being added to pure myopia (Hunt, 1997). On the top of this convergence, 
an emergent competence theory of the firms has made its appearance in 
Western Europe, incorporating many evolutionary elements (Foss and 
Knudsen, 1996). Conversely, the competence theory of the firm has included 
organizational process and routines — an evolutionary trait - among the key 
strategic assets of firms (Barney, 1991; Chi, 1994; Lei et al., 1996). Also, some 
transaction cost theorists have now recognized inter-firm cooperation as a 
phenomenon in itself, different from both markets and hierarchies (Teece, 
1987; Dyer, 1997). These various overlappings are extremely useful for 
empirical analysis, even if they do not change the basic foundations of each 
theory (Table 2). 


Rival Theories of Alliances, their Evolution and Outcomes 


We can now turn to the use of the three theoretical frameworks in order to 
explain the main phases of the cooperative process. We start by identifying the 
following key stages in the life cycle of an alliance: the decision to start it, its 
implementation and its conclusion. The life cycle of an alliance is of course 
much more complex, including the internal preparation and identification of 
potential allies, the negotiation stage and changes during its implementation. 


The Contracts 

Most of the analyses are centred on the first stage of alliances, why do they 
exist and how they are structured. As a consequence, the reasons for strategic 
alliances are known: higher potential returns from the joint use of comple- 
mentary assets, high uncertainty and risk, increasing complexity of tech- 
nology, the necessity to speed products to markets, customization of 
products and others (Dodgson, 1993). 
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Within the three perspectives, alliances are framed by contracts that span 
over determined periods of time. Contracts follow a cycle of creation, 
implementation, change and closure. They are thus a unity of evolution and 
selection, together with firms, strategies and other types of routines. Alliances 
are arrangements for the implementation of a given cooperative project 
between independent partners. Such projects usually involve several learning 
processes. They take place in an environment of high degree of competition, 
uncertainty and complexity. Potential partners are those possessing comple- 
mentary and highly specific assets; the joint use of those resources in a 
common project may yield higher returns than the sum of returns that can 
be earned if each set of resources were used independently of the other. 

Most precisely, alliances start by the conclusion of an agreement stipu- 
lating the goals of the cooperation, the partners and their respective contri- 
bution, the management structure, the time frames of the cooperation, the 
distribution of the property (including intellectual property) created by the 
alliance, the end of the agreement, the residual claims on the assets of the 
alliance and the law and processes applicable in case of dispute. Because of 
the major role played by uncertainty, authors insist on the necessity of 
writing these contracts as completely as possibly in order to minimize 
unpleasant surprises related to the inefficient use of common assets and their 
evaluation. ‘Transaction cost economics would insist on opportunism as the 
major likely source of risk. Evolutionary theory would explain the need to 
have explicit and complete contracts by the natural myopia of the partners in 
a context of high uncertainty. However explicit these contracts may be, 
alliances experience permanent sequence of changes, often unexpected ones, 
and the better contracts are those that anticipate many of the possible 
obstacles to the smooth operation of the partnership. 

The theory of contracts initiated by Arrow and Debreu in the 1950s is 
an important antecedent to the transaction cost approach, bringing in the 
concepts of moral hazard and adverse selection. Well-designed contracts, 
relating to a fair balance of sunk investments and sharing of results, are sig- 
nificant elements of strategic alliances. In its most recent development, TCE 
throws light on some elements of industry structure that other neoclassical 
approaches are missing. Theories of moral hazard, adverse selection, revel- 
ation principle, mechanism design or incentives have built a theory of infor- 
mation where signals guide partners within the context of alliances 
(Brousseau, 1993; Kreps, 1990; Williamson and Masten, 1991). 

Much less is known and debated about how they evolve and where they 
arrive (Doz, 1996). 


The Evolution of Alliances 
The three neo-institutional perspectives suggest different patterns of evol- 
ution to the alliance. In TCE, initial conditions are key, as contracts frame the 
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sequence of possible behaviours. TCE has insisted on the importance of rela- 
tional risk during alliances. Alliances are more likely than other contractual 
relationships to be associated with high opportunity to cheat, because each 
partner finds it ‘advantageous to maximize its own gains at the expense of the 
venture’ (Hennart, 1991: 486). Thus, the most important event that can alter 
the contractual relationship is the breaking of the agreement by one or several 
partners (the defectors). This event would normally trigger a set of sanctions 
by other partners, either based on contractual stipulations (namely, legal 
enforcement of initial contracts or penalties, most often through a court) or 
on private responses (like taking hostages or attacking the defector’s repu- 
tation) (Parkhe, 1993; Nootebaum et al., 1997; Olk and Young, 1997). In 
TCE, the main issue to be studied on the evolution of alliances is the sequence 
of opportunistic behaviour and related responses, as well as the efforts 
deployed by several partners to control and restrain those opportunistic 
moves from allies. Thus, while TCE provides useful elements in order to 
analyse the structure of the contract and the possibility of its breaking up, its 
contribution is less outstanding on the issues of how they evolve and where 
they arrive (Doz, 1996). 

Competence theories emphasize the fact that SBAs are utilized in order 
to borrow resources (typically skills) from external partners (Hamel and 
Prahalad, 1994; Hamel, 1991). Thus, bargaining power within the alliance will 
shift to the partner that has the best capability to learn. The evolution of the 
alliances depends partially on the initial contract, but also on the independent 
behaviour and resources of each partner. Larger partners may find it easier to 
collaborate because they conduct independent R&D programmes on their 
own, and also because they possess a reservoir of human, financial and tech- 
nical resources that can be used in the solution of unanticipated problems. 
Smaller partners may stumble in front of almost negligible difficulties, 
because of a lack of in-house R&D and/or necessary resources. 

Within ETs, evolution of alliances is the result of a set of initial conditions 
that goes far beyond the initial contract: this includes the environment of the 
partnerships, the skills of the partners, the definition and other characteristics 
of the tasks that the partnership is supposed to accomplish, and the expec- 
tations of the partners (Doz, 1996). Also, the implementation of strategic 
alliances is a multiple learning process, about the environment, the tasks, the 
processes implemented, the skills acquired and the goals and expectations that 
may be redesigned. The coordination of these learning processes within an 
SBA is a learning process in itself: learning to cooperate is a dynamic process 
during which firms build a new stock of organizational knowledge. 

This learning process involves several stages: the launching of the process 
envisaged in the contract; to do so, companies must forget some of their 
actual routines and create new organizational routines in order to facilitate 
cooperation with external units. The launching of the cooperative process 
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triggers also selection of routines among the old and the new organizational 
patterns. 

During the implementation of the agreement, sometimes opportunism 
and retaliation may appear, but most often trust is built among partners, 
through the joint resolution of expected and unexpected problems. At this 
point the reputation of each of the partners is at stake. 

During the implementation of the agreement, partners may discover 
other complementarities and wish to renew the alliance, and, in a few cases, 
may initiate a process of merger or acquisition of one partner over the others. 

These two later approaches, particularly ETs, underline the fact that 
alliances trigger several learning processes. One of them is centred on the 
previous paths of accumulation of intangible assets within each of the part- 
ners and supports the renewal of alliances among firms with complementary 
assets, each company increasing its own stock of knowledge, including its 
knowledge about organizational routines for cooperation with external 
organizations. A second learning process tends to diffuse complementary 
knowledge among partners, that may become future competitors. 

Alliances sometimes evolve following different paths than those antici- 
pated by even the most imaginative contracts. Environments (including legal, 
economic, competitive, technological) often change, and may render obsolete 
the scenarios contemplated by the alliance contracts. Partners may be forced 
into diverging technological or organizational paths through new competi- 
tive pressures, mergers or acquisitions and become uninterested in the pursuit 
of a given alliance. The implementation of the project itself may bring unex- 
pected results (positive or negative) that may have not been forecast by any 
partner. Finally, teams may not be able to cooperate because of institutional 
rigidities. 


Completion and Outcomes of Alliances 

SBAs come to a conclusion through different processes. Failure is one of 
them, and it the one that TCE would point out as the most frequent. Failures 
typically occur because partners do not agree on their initial (or continuing) 
contribution to the alliance. Evaluation of heterogeneous inputs is more diffi- 
cult as well as agreement among partners, because they often consist of intan- 
gible assets (R&D, organizational capabilities), and allies may hold different 
capabilities and/or criteria to assess them. Another cause of failure are dis- 
putes over the disposition of the final results, including the intellectual prop- 
erty stemming from the collaboration. Again, some of the results are easily 
subject to be counted, but other are at least partially intangible and difficult 
to evaluate, including product and process designs (or even worse, families 
of designs), trademarks, reputation, skilled personnel and the like. Other dis- 
putes are related to the ownership of residual claims on intellectual property, 
each partner trying to keep as much residual control as possible. 
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Mergers and acquisitions are a frequent type of conclusion of cooperation 
when partners are of very unequal size and weight, when the alliances have 
attained their goals and when perfect complementarity of assets exists among 
partners. In that case, the biggest partner may acquire its smaller associate 
along with its core competencies after having possibly paid a high, one-off, 
goodwill sum. This is the other type of conclusion that TCE emphasizes, 
together with failure due to opportunistic moves by one or several partners. 

Renewed alliances correspond to the situation in which each partner 
follows its previous paths of knowledge accumulation, and when firms 
display similar sizes and equivalent resources and learning capabilities. A 
durable and workable complementarity of assets between partners may be 
revealed without ending in the merger of the allies. In that case, the creation 
of common capabilities concerns mainly the ability to work together. The 
sharing of common knowledge does not diminish the productivity resulting 
from the share of distinctive research paths. ETs would insist on this type of 
outcome. As all large and medium-size enterprises participate in many SBAs, 
including those with competitors, suppliers, industrial customers, public 
laboratories and the like, and all these alliances often culminate neither on 
hierarchies (because they would involve the merger of hundreds of firms) nor 
on market competition (because markets for intangibles do not often exist), 
most alliances will give way to new alliances. 

Partners may become future competitors on similar products, when the 
socialization of some key knowledge, new or otherwise, has taken place 
during the alliance. CT would give some pre-eminence to this outcome. 

Evolutionary theories insist on the fact that most alliances are renewed 
and culminate in other alliances, while a few of them are dissolved, some 
result in outright mergers and acquisitions and others are simply not renewed 
(Niosi, 1995). The reason why so many partnerships give way to other 
alliances is that the accumulation of intangibles is a path-dependent process. 
Through SBAs, most firms tend to improve their capabilities in the produc- 
tion of specific products or processes. Thus, in cooperating with machinery 
manufacturers in order to design new and advanced microprocessors for 
numerically controlled machines, most semiconductor producers have not 
become machinery manufacturers. The opposite is also true: most machinery 
producers have not vertically integrated into semiconductor design. Each 
partner will simply increase their capabilities on particular technologies, 
following their specific previous paths of knowledge accumulation. Similarly, 
most cases of alliances between specialized biotechnology firms (SBFs) and 
pharmaceutical corporations have not produced mergers and acquisitions, 
but renewed, adapted and transformed alliances between independent part- 
ners, in spite of a few well-known takeovers of SBFs by large pharmaceuti- 
cal corporations. However, following these alliances, most of the latter are 
now involved in in-house biotechnology R&D. Also a few SBFs are 
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Table 3 Three Different Analyses of Alliance Evolution and Completion 





Transaction Cost Competence Evolutionary 
Variable Economics Theones of Firm Theories 





1. Initial conditions Initial contracts Initial variety of Skills, routines, 
are key to restrict competencies is key. expectations and 


opportunism. Selection of environment are key. 
Selection of alliance partners Selection of 
form partners 
2. Evolution Depends on ability Depends on Depends on many 
to control and symmetry of skills initial conditions 
reduce cheating and learning 
processes 
3. Completion Markets, Competition New alliances, 
hierarchies, failure markets or 
hierarchies 
4, Outcomes New market share New knowledge, New knowledge and 
or new market resources routines 
power 





absorbing manufacturing, patenting and marketing knowledge following 
their alliance with large manufacturers and becoming independent drug pro- 
ducers. Table 3 summarizes this section. 

The comparison of possible outcomes undeniably reveals that strategic 
alliances cannot be reduced to unstable and transitory situations between 
markets and hierarchies (Powell, 1990). In view of this second section, we can 
conclude that the life cycle of strategic alliances evolves on different paths 
according to many different factors. In all cases, however, a dynamic approach 
is necessary, and for this purpose evolutionary theories provide fruitful tools 
to combine the contributions of different neo-institutionalist approaches. 


Conclusion 


The three major neo-institutionalist theories have developed or adopted a 
common set of assumptions that are necessary keystones to understanding 
alliances. These include bounded rationality, uncertainty, opportunism and 
myopia as central microfoundations for economic agents; asset specificity as 
well as imperfect mobility and substitutability of resources at the level of the 
firm; and competition as the normal market environment surrounding the 
activity of the firm. In all cases, alliances are seen as involving a major con- 
tractual dimension and asset complementarity among partners as a key 
element of all partnerships. This common understanding can be considered 
as a set of coherent elements of an emergent institutionalist theory. However, 
major differences remain. 
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Transaction cost economics underlines unfettered opportunism, con- 
sidered an important element explaining both the detailed nature of contracts, 
written by partners at the beginning of the cooperation, and the failure of 
some of the alliances during their implementation. Myopia by itself, the key 
microfoundation of evolutionary theories, may not accommodate the 
mounting empirical evidence showing that opportunism — or the fear of 
future opportunism by external partners — explains some central traits of 
several alliances. In fact, the analysis of the alliance contracts and the failure 
of some of these partnerships point to both myopia and fear of opportunism 
as explanation for detailed contracts and at least some failures. Both factors 
intervene constantly in different proportions in all partnerships. 

Some empirical evidence, however, tends to reject basic elements of TCE 
analysis of alliances. (1) Alliances are not short-lived, residual phenomena 
evolving between, or towards, markets and hierarchies. Any large multi- 
national corporation participates in dozens of alliances with its competitors, 
suppliers, customers. And most of these alliances have led not to mergers 
(hierarchies) or to competition among partners (markets), but towards 
renewed alliances with new targets, most often with the same partners in 
related fields. (2) The essence of alliances is about learning, not about buying 
existing knowledge on the market. The knowledge that alliances are looking 
for is primarily new (then not for sale) and, in large part, tacit. In the acqui- 
sition of new strategic knowledge, firms have usually no organizational 
choice between markets and alliances. Mergers, the acquisition of firms 
possessing complementary knowledge, are also much more expensive and 
cumbersome than alliances, the simple temporary association within part- 
nerships. (3) Alliances are not simply contracts, not even the application of 
contracts, but dynamic, evolutionary phenomena, constantly changing as 
they break new ground. 


The principal characteristic of the operation of the legal economic nexus is 
process. Although it may be useful to use equilibrium models to produce 
deductively correct and determinate results, in the real legal-economic world 
all variable and interrelationships are in a continuous process of flux, without 
either given or actually achieved end points. The legal-economics nexus is a 

rocess of working things out, not a matter of the application of technical 
formas (Samuels et al., 1994) 


Competence theory converges with the other two in emphasizing the fact 
that sustained competitive advantage of a firm depends on the extent of value, 
scarceness, imitability and substitutability of its assets. CTs are probably at 
their best in the listing of the diverse specific resources of the firm and in 
defining competition and competitiveness according to the degree of ability 
of corporations to duplicate the specific resources of the leading firm (Barney, 
1991). Scarceness, imitability and substitutability are the key concepts. In 
CTs, the aim to increase the firm’s resources through a new combination of 
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new and existing capabilities is the basic reason for cooperation with exter- 
nal partners. Both RBT and evolutionary economics emphasize the fact that 
the absorption of complementary knowledge is a key goal of alliances. 

Major limitations, however, remain in competence theories. (1) This set 
of fundamental explanations are limited by the lack, within CT, of a more 
general theory of the dynamics of the firm. Very little is said on the historical 
development of organizations, on path dependencies and trajectories, on 
causal ambiguity and sociotechnological complexity. The introduction of the 
two first concepts requires the help of evolutionary theories and the two 
others are only mentioned as key problems. (2) Also, the value of resources 
is also changing through time (Foss et al., 1995). Resources lose their stra- 
tegic value when the environment changes. Thus, the important issue is how 
firms acquire resources (both internally and externally) in a repetitive, routine 
way, and not how they acquire those resources once and for all. Alliances 
allow firms to organize a permanent, inward flow of new resources. 

At this point, evolutionary theories bring decisive insight about the black 
box as they have emphasized the role of routines. In evolutionary theory, 
alliances are organized for different goals, paramount among which is the 
capture of complementary resources. But the search for standards, new 
markets, the search for secure suppliers and other motives, not only 
resources, are also important. The convergence between CT and ET, thus, 
remains, and is probably more encompassing than between these two 
approaches and TCE. 

We conclude that alliances are probably best understood by the synthe- 
sis of the evolutionary theory of the firm with the competence theory, under 
the basic conditions originally provided by the transaction cost theory. But 
these three theories bear an unequal part of the explanation. For a dynamic 
understanding of such a dynamic phenomenon, an evolutionary theory may 
provide the main background. Nevertheless, TCE may probably explain a 
good part of the failures in SBAs. 

We argue that alliances reveal today some key determinants of the theory 
of the firm. In an open market, firms exist because they are able to produce, 
at reasonable prices, goods and services adapted to existing or new needs, and 
adding constantly to it the wider diversity of functions. Market, competition 
and opportunism are part of the background of the building, and they are 
coherent primarily with TCE. But, conversely to TCE, the economy is a 
process, not a state; the means at the disposal of the firm are not fixed assets 
but the capabilities to adjust them in a process aiming at learning, that is at 
adding new strategic and complementary managerial and technical know- 
ledge, and creating inimitable resources (a point underscored by CT). In the 
process of acquiring and creating this knowledge, new routines emerge, as 
insisted upon by evolutionary theories, both about cooperation with exter- 
nal partners, and about the organization of the internal resources of partners. 
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How the Law Works: Exploring the 
Implications of Emerging 
Intellectual Property Regimes for 
Knowledge, Economy and Society 


Introduction 


he changing social relations of knowledge production and use within and 

between knowledge-producing institutions, within and between nations, 
is a topic of research that is gaining increasing interest. One aspect of this 
transformation that has yet to receive due attention, however, is the develop- 
ment and extension of national and international intellectual property 
regimes (IPRs): to a large extent, researchers tend either to overlook IPRs in 
their discussions of the transformation of the social relations of knowledge 
production and use, or to consider IPRs as an external factor rather than an 
integral part of the reorganization process. In this article I argue that in a 
variety of ways and at a variety of levels, these rapidly developing regimes are 
transforming the production, distribution and use of knowledge with pro- 
found implications for the economic and social well-being of nations and 
people around the globe. In light of their impact, it is crucial that we explore 
how these emerging laws work on, and are worked by, those involved in 
knowledge institutions. 

The conception of IPRs that I put forward in this article draws on Neil 
Postman's discussion of technology in Technopoly. For Postman, the impact 
of a technology on the world is never simply additive, rather it is organic. 
That is, with the creation of some new technology, we do not have the same 
old world plus the new technology, but we have a transformed world 
(Postman, 1993). Thus, with the invention of the car, we do not have the same 
old world plus the car: we have a qualitatively different world. Likewise, 1 
am arguing that with the development and extension of IPRs, we do not have 
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the previous mode of knowledge production and use plus a new legal regime. 
Rather, we have a transformed mode, or transformed social relations, of 
knowledge production and use. 

One aim of this article, then, is to explore in a broad and preliminary way 
how knowledge production and use are being altered by the development and 
extension of IPRs. In addition to grasping and describing some of this re- 
organizational process, this article also attempts to assess and critique it. It is 
my position, and that of many others, that IPRs have some potentially 
harmful effects on science, the economy and society in both developed and 
developing nations. As such, their exploration is not simply a matter of socio- 
logical interest, but of pressing public concern. 

Before launching into this analysis, some caveats are in order. First, intel- 
lectual property rules are enormously complex. There are different rules and 
regimes in place for different kinds of intellectual property (copyright, 
patents, trademarks and so forth) and these rules are not uniform among the 
nations of the world. Further, intellectual property rules are currently in 
tremendous flux due, among other things, to advancements in science and 
technology, ongoing efforts to harmonize national intellectual property laws 
(through vehicles such as the Trade Related Intellectual Property Rights 
[TRIPs] Agreement of the Uruguay Round of the GATT), and a host of legal 
issues and challenges that the new laws are themselves producing. If making 
sense of these rules is, as one author put it, like trying to build a house in a 
hurricane, how is it possible to try to track the impact of IPRs on knowledge, 
economy and society and why would one attempt to do so? 

In answer to the first question, one need not master every detail of 
emerging IPRs in order to grasp how they are reorganizing the social 
relations of knowledge production and use and to assess their impact on 
knowledge, economy and society. To be sure, incomplete knowledge of these 
regimes constrains one’s understanding of this process (to a degree that 
cannot be determined); however, it neither precludes nor invalidates it. In 
answer to the second question, given that IPRs are in the process of being 
established and institutionalized, there is still opportunity for the public, 
which has largely been excluded from these processes, to get in on the act. It 
is far better to maximize one’s opportunity to act even if only on the basis 
of incomplete knowledge than it is to wait for perfect knowledge of a situ- 
ation that is set and thus far less amenable to intervention. In seeking to 
balance analytical with more practical priorities, this article is inevitably 
limited. As such, it is offered not as the final word on ‘how the law works 
and what to do about it’, but as a contribution to answering both of these 
complex questions. 

This article is organized as follows. I begin with a discussion of some 
ways in which IPRs are transforming practices of knowledge production 
within and between knowledge-producing institutions. Next I discuss how 
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IPRs help alter ways in which knowledge may be used by various organiz- 
ations in order to achieve their ends. Following this, I identify three general 
trends in the changing relations of knowledge production and use and 
consider some of their implications for science, the economy and society. I 
conclude with some reflections on how we might respond to these. 


The Impact of IPRs on Knowledge Production Practices 


One of the most significant consequences of the development and extension 
of IPRs is an increase in the costs of scientific research. As intellectual prop- 
erty rights become more expansive and extensive and as they are more aggres- 
sively enforced, both accessing and using scientific knowledge are becoming 
more expensive. The flipside of rising research costs, however, is an increase 
in the potential financial benefits of knowledge production. That is, while 
IPRs are raising the upfront costs of knowledge production, they are, at the 
same time, increasing its potential returns. Together, these twin developments 
help skew the production of knowledge, in both private and public insti- 
tutions, in the direction of knowledge that may be privatized and protected 
through IP laws.! Thus, if in the course of research, two equally promising 
avenues emerge, the one whose result (either product or process) is more 
easily privatized and/or protected is more likely to be pursued. Indeed, con- 
siderations regarding the ability to claim and enforce proprietary rights are 
playing a greater role in shaping the research process from the outset, further 
reducing the likelihood that certain lines of research be pursued and that 
certain forms of knowledge be produced. 

IPRs are also transforming the nature of, and relations within, the forms 
of organization in which knowledge production occurs. The rising costs and 
potential rewards of knowledge production are producing a growing number 
of research alliances and transforming the motivations behind them. To an 
increasing degree, such alliances are being forged out of necessity and ex- 
pedience in addition, or as opposed, to being freely chosen for reasons such 
as scientific complementarity or merit. (This is especially the case for 
resource-poor knowledge institutions? which are compelled to ‘partner’ with 
resource-rich knowledge institutions in order to secure conditions that will 
allow them to carry out their work.?) New conditions underlying the for- 
mation of research alliances also produce new relationships and tensions 
within them which may have significant implications for their operations and 
achievements. For instance, according to a report on Canada’s celebrated net- 
works of centres of excellence (NCE) programme, squabbles among partners 
over intellectual property — particularly the universities’ unexpected insist- 
ence on a fair share of it — threaten to undermine some existing networks and 
possibly the very future of the programme (Kondro, 1997: 922-3). 
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More generally, IPRs are helping to produce an environment in which 
research alliances are becoming increasingly exclusive and difficult to break 
into. As the stakes go up in the research game, players are becoming more 
choosy about their team mates. This new environment places additional 
pressure on knowledge institutions (particularly, but not only, resource-poor 
institutions) to develop valuable intellectual property of their own and/or to 
find other ways of making themselves attractive to the most desirable 
research partners in order to sustain and/or enhance their knowledge pro- 
duction capacities. This new environment also makes more serious the con- 
sequences of failing to attract research partners: not only may knowledge 
institutions be shut out of potentially lucrative research alliances, but their 
very ability to sustain their knowledge production abilities on their own, and 
indeed their very survival, may be jeopardized by their exclusion from 
collaborative endeavours. 

IPRs further transform knowledge production by altering the actual pro- 
cedures used by researchers in the course of their work. Knowledge workers 
are altering these procedures as a means of protecting themselves and their 
institutions as well as their claims to knowledge rights in a court of law. For 
instance, in order to pre-empt charges of infringing proprietary rights 
through decompilation, many software companies are adopting the practice 
of clean room programming, which involves programmers working in an 
environment cut off from direct contact with rivals’ programs (Boyle, 1996: 
205). Similarly, in order to secure legal claim to the knowledge they produce, 
many researchers are adopting recording practices that render their note- 
books acceptable as evidence in a court of law. It is not simply procedures 
around the production of knowledge, but also its dissemination, that are 
being transformed by the development of intellectual property laws. It is 
widely acknowledged that concerns about intellectual property protection 
are leading researchers to become more secretive about their work and to 
alter the channels (or the order of the channels) through which they filter 
information to the rest of the scientific community (Marshall, 1997b: 525). 
Concerns about intellectual property may also be encouraging new practices, 
such as the strategic planting of information in key media as a means of pro- 
actively supporting one’s claim to be first to a discovery should a dispute 
about the matter arise (Science, 1997: 1877). 

These three broad examples thus illustrate something of how IPRs are 
contributing to the transformation of the production of knowledge. It is 
important to emphasize that I am not claiming that developments in intel- 
lectual property laws are the sole, perhaps even the main, factor influencing 
the changing social relations of knowledge production. Nor do I argue that 
IPRs are turning the knowledge production process into something com- 
pletely other than what it was. The main point of the preceding examples is 
to reveal that the impact of IPRs on the knowledge production process is 
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clearly not negligible, nor is it simply mechanical. Rather, as stated earlier, 
their impact is organic; they introduce into the knowledge production 
process a number of new — and interacting — conditions and exigencies which 
knowledge producers must increasingly take into account and to which they 
must respond. 

While the preceding examples explore how IPRs encourage knowledge 
producers to alter their work practices in a number of possible ways, these 
new laws, and the dynamics they set into motion, may also oblige knowledge 
producers to adopt some specific practices. One issue that clearly illustrates 
the point is scientific peer review. For decades, the obligation to keep con- 
fidential any knowledge acquired in the peer review process was tacitly 
understood and accepted by all scientists. When breaches of confidentiality 
occurred, they were dealt with by the scientific community in a manner 
deemed appropriate to the circumstances and individuals involved. Given the 
growing commercial value of knowledge (due to the development and exten- 
sion of IPRs), the confidentiality of peer review has taken on new salience. 
So much so, that the question of the legal status of confidentiality (and the 
right to sue for damages when it is breached) has been taken to the courts to 
decide, and thus ultimately to regulate (Marshall, 1996: 1164). Whatever the 
courts’ decision on this matter, one result of turning to the legal system to 
resolve it will be to erode the flexibility of the scientific community with 
respect to this important aspect of knowledge production. Thus, at the same 
time that they open up a range of new options for knowledge workers, IPRs 
are also helping establish specific courses of action that all knowledge pro- 
ducers will have to follow. 


The Impact of IPRs on Practices of Knowledge Use 


There are numerous other ways in which the development and extension of 
IPRs are transforming the practices of knowledge production within and 
between knowledge-producing institutions that cannot be discussed here. In 
this section, I address how IPRs transform the ways in which knowledge may 
be used by knowledge-producing institutions in order to achieve their goals. 
The focus of this discussion is on ways that IPRs may transform how know- 
ledge-intensive industries use their knowledge to enhance their market 
position. It should be noted, however, that some of these strategies can be 
and are being used by other kinds of knowledge institutions (such as uni- 
versities and non-profit research organizations) to other ends. 

IPRs help reorganize the competitive options and strategies of know- 
ledge-intensive industries by enabling and encouraging companies to use 
their intellectual property to leverage either more intellectual property or 
preferential information that may lead to a market advantage. For instance, 
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it is becoming increasingly common for companies to offer researchers free 
access to their private databases and other forms of proprietary knowledge 
in exchange for free use and/or a share of the intellectual property the latter’s 
research produces or for previews of the results of their research. Such deals 
may enhance the market position of the ‘lender’ company in at least two 
respects. On the one hand, the company may access and benefit from pro- 
prietary knowledge without incurring any actual costs, giving it a potential 
advantage over competitors who must pay or forego using those resources. 
On the other hand, the company can acquire valuable information before it 
becomes publicly accessible, again giving it a competitive edge. The value of 
this ‘inside track’ to information was not lost on Merck and Company when 
its competitor HGS began offering researchers free access to its database on 
expressed sequence tags (useful in genomic and medical research) in exchange 
for previews of their research. Indeed, so concerned was Merck about the 
advantage that this afforded HGS, that Merck planned to replicate the same 
database at considerable expense and to offer researchers access to it with no 
strings attached (Marshall, 19972). 

The development and extension of IPRs provide other, more direct 
options for knowledge industries to use their knowledge to enhance their 
market position. One practice that is becoming more central to the competi- 
tive strategies of a growing number of companies is to take others to court 
for infringing their proprietary rights. Such litigation may serve a company’s 
interests in a number of respects. It may serve a defensive function, protect- 
ing a company from ‘illegitimate’ use of its proprietary knowledge and com- 
pensating it for any losses incurred. Increasingly, however, litigation is being 
used offensively, either to weaken a competitor’s position and/or to 
strengthen one's own. As it becomes easier and less risky® to sue for infring- 
ing intellectual property rights, companies have greater opportunity and 
incentive to take competitors to court, thereby forcing them to divert ener- 
gies and resources into unproductive avenues. This strategy is particularly 
effective when wielded by large and/or established companies against small 
or start-up companies who may not simply be inconvenienced or harmed by 
the attendant diversion of resources, but actually forced into bankruptcy or 
a merger with the accusing company. Another interesting twist on ‘offensive 
litigation’ is the fact that many companies are now using litigation as a means 
of generating income, which may be used in a variety of ways to enhance 
market position (such as to defray the growing costs of research). Indeed, 
some companies such as Texas Instruments are now generating more income 
from litigation than they are from their operations” (Boyle, 1996: 133). 

At the same time that they furnish knowledge-intensive companies with 
new weapons to use in the battle for competitiveness, there are ways in which 
developments in IPRs may ‘do the work for’ some companies, either enhanc- 
ing or protecting their market position without any effort on their part. For 
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instance, changes in international intellectual property rules, such as those 
contained in Article 34 of the TRIPs Agreement of the Uruguay Round of 
the GATT, may serve to discourage potential competitors from entering into 
a market in the first place. Among other things, Article 34.1 of the TRIPs 
agreement provides for the reversal of burden of proof in cases where 
infringement of process patent rights is claimed. In so doing, this article 
‘relieves the patentee from producing any proof of infringement of the 
process patent. All the patentee has to do is to state that he or she has made 
reasonable efforts to find out whether the defendant was using the patented 
process, and, on this basis, the patentee would be given the right to ask the 
defendant to prove his [sic] innocence’ (Dhar and Rao, 1996: 317). Dhar and 
Rao contend that the breadth of these provisions furnishes the process paten- 
tee with so much coercive power that “The effect will be the unwillingness 
on the part of others to invent or invest in alternate processes in the fear of 
being sued for infringement of the patented process’ (Dhar and Rao, 1996: 
317). 

The development and extension of IPRs may also transform companies’ 
competitive strategies by giving them new rights or opportunities both to 
avoid using their proprietary knowledge and to prevent or to limit others’ 
use of it (for an extended discussion of these see Dhar and Rao, 1996: 320-3). 
For instance, under the TRIPs agreement, measures to prevent the abuse of 
monopoly rights conferred by a patent or the non-working of a patent within 
the patent-granting country have been seriously diluted. Not only have the 
obligations of the patentee to work their patent been made ‘almost non- 
existent’, but previously existing deterrents against the misuse of patents 
(such as the adoption of compulsory licence) have also been ruled out (Dhar 
and Rao, 1996: 320-1). This agreement further adds to the rights — and com- 
petitive leverage — of the patent holder by giving them more control over 
when and how their proprietary knowledge is used. Whereas Article 31 (f) 
allows the patentee to impose restrictive clauses on the licences that she or he 
may provide for the use of the patent, Article 31 (g) provides grounds for the 
revocation of any licence provided for working a patent ‘if and when the 
circumstances which led to it cease to exist and are unlikely to recur’ (Dhar 
and Rao, 1996: 321-2). 

There is one other way in which companies are making use of their 
knowledge to enhance their market position which is encouraged — if not 
facilitated — by the development and extension of IPRs. To an increasing 
extent, companies are using scientists’ access to scholarly and scientific publi- 
cations in order to manipulate scientific, consumer and stockholder opinion 
either in favour of their product/company or against those of their competi- 
tors. The growing incidence and significance of such conflicts of interest have 
produced a ‘jousting’ among journals over conflict of interest rules, which 
seems unlikely to be resolved in the near future (Marshall, 1997c: 524). Far 
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more likely is that this issue, as the issue of the confidentiality of peer review, 
will be referred to, adjudicated and regulated by the courts with similar con- 
sequences for the flexibility of the scientific community. While relevant to the 
issue of corporate strategies for competitiveness, the issue of conflict of inter- 
est in scientific publications is equally relevant to the previous discussion of 
IPRs and the transformation of knowledge production. Just as they may taint 
the information or slant that a scientist puts in his or her editorial or article, 
so conflicts of interest may also taint editorial decisions about what may or 
may not be published in the first place, affecting not only a particular 
company’s market position, but also what kinds of knowledge may and may 
not be produced. 

Thus, in addition to reorganizing the social relations of knowledge pro- 
duction, the development and extension of IPRs help transform the politics 
of knowledge use, particularly the ways in which knowledge industries can 
and do use knowledge to vie for competitive advantage. Again, IPRs are 
neither the sole cause of the changing relations of knowledge use, nor do they 
completely revamp existing ‘rules of the game’. Nonetheless, they do intro- 
duce into market competition a range of new conditions and possibilities to 
which knowledge-producing institutions must orient and respond. Thus far 
this article has simply attempted to describe some ways in which IPRs trans- 
form the social organization of knowledge production and use. In the follow- 
ing section, I extract three general trends or dynamics that the preceding 
discussion suggests and consider some of their broader implications. 


Key Dynamics Set into Motion by IPRs 


One dynamic set into motion by the development and extension of IPRs is 
that intellectual property, which was the end of research for only some 
knowledge-producing institutions, is becoming the means of research for all 
knowledge-producing institutions. Thus, whether they wish to or not, all 
knowledge institutions will become increasingly involved in the quest for 
intellectual property. While it is certainly fuelled by the potential financial 
rewards, the pressure to produce intellectual property will stem more from 
necessity than sheer greed. In the case of private companies, for instance, this 
pressure will spring from a growing inability to exploit the knowledge of a 
rapidly disappearing public domain and the resulting need to cope with 
escalating research costs and intensified competition. Public institutions will 
also be compelled to participate in the production of intellectual property — 
either on their own or through collaborative endeavours — as they become 
more tightly squeezed between increasing research costs and decreasing 
public support. While it is becoming fashionable to see emerging IPRs as the 
means through which large corporations are engineering a massive takeover 
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of the intellectual commons, this characterization is overly simplistic. In 
addition to a means of carving up the commons, intellectual property rules 
also serve as its stimulus. That is, they are not simply enabling, but are actu- 
ally compelling knowledge producers to privatize as much knowledge as 
possible in order to survive in a new context of which they do not necess- 
arily approve and to which they might prefer, but cannot afford, not to con- 
tribute. 

In addition to pushing all knowledge producers into the race for intel- 
lectual property, the development and extension of IPRs also seem to be 
standardizing — both in the sense of formalizing and homogenizing — the 
ways in which the race is run. This standardization stems from two interact- 
ing processes. On the one hand, standardization is occurring from the top 
down, as new rules and laws are being established and enforced, displacing 
prior (and variable) norms and practices of knowledge production. Stan- 
dardization is also occurring from the bottom up, as knowledge producers 
‘voluntarily’ orient their practices to the exigencies of legal decisions either 
as a means of protecting their claims to proprietary rights, protecting them- 
selves from litigation, and/or coordinating their operations with those of 
other knowledge producers who have done so. Both the production of new 
laws and knowledge producers’ accommodation to them may, in turn, cast 
old issues (such as reviewers’ conflicts of interest) in a new light and/or 
produce new issues that the law may be called in to regulate. This advances 
the standardization process further. It is worth emphasizing that not only is 
scientific practice being standardized,? but it is being standardized in and 
through decisions taken by members of the legal — not the scientific — com- 
munity. Thus, integral to the standardization process is a kind of ‘legal 
imperialism’, wherein control over the emerging rules of the research enter- 
prise is being transferred out of the hands of scientists (and their employers) 
and into those of the courts and their servants. 

A third and final trend set into motion by the development and exten- 
sion of IPRs is a stacking of the intellectual property race in favour of 
resource-rich knowledge organizations which tend to be larger organizations 
in the private sector and in the North. As noted earlier, the new context pro- 
duced by IPRs gives these organizations new tools both to acquire an edge 
in obtaining and privatizing knowledge and to suppress the development of 
knowledge (and/or knowledge organizations) that may threaten their inter- 
ests. To be sure, new rules and dynamics put into place by IPRs do not pre- 
clude the success of small and innovative companies. Neither do they always 
work to the advantage of resource-rich corporations. Nevertheless, the 
opportunities for smaller, newer and resource-poor companies to get ahead 
are clearly reduced in the new environment produced by emerging IPRs. It 
is also likely that these companies’ comparative disadvantage will increase 
with time. 
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These observations can be summarized by saying that the development 
and extension of IPRs are putting pressure on knowledge producers to run 
the same race for intellectual property, which is stacked in favour of resource- 
rich knowledge institutions. This development is in itself sociologically quite 
interesting. It also has a number of significant implications for science, the 
economy and society. In the next section I focus on some of the more harmful 
of these. I do this both because of, and as a counterbalance to, widespread 
assumptions regarding the benefits of IPRs for science, the economy and 
society. 


Harmful Implications of the Development and Extension of IPRs 


In most mainstream literature (both academic and popular), the development 
and extension of IPRs are justified on the assumption that they will have a 
positive and mutually beneficial impact on science, the economy and society. 
For instance, it is assumed that, in ensuring that knowledge producers can 
profit from their investments, IPRs will stimulate scientific creativity and 
development. This, in turn, will lead to greater innovation and industrial 
competition, enhancing not only the economies of societies, but their overall 
quality of life. These benefits of IPRs are assumed to accrue to countries 
around the globe, ‘developed’ or ‘developing’. Indeed, it is argued that if 
respected, IPRs will lead to greater international technology diffusion, thus 
enabling countries in the South to ‘catch up’ to those in the North (Park and 
Ginarte, 1996: 379-87). While some of these assumptions (such as that finan- 
cial rewards may stimulate creativity) are certainly sound, the actual results 
of emerging IPRs will inhibit the development of these positive effects and 
may actually harm science, the economy and society in mutually detrimen- 
tal ways. As limitations of space preclude a complete discussion of these, I 
provide only a few examples. 

At the same time that they may stimulate scientists’ desire to produce 
knowledge, IPRs may also harm scientific development in a number of ways. 
For instance, the dynamics these regimes set into motion may erode the 
quality of science produced, both in providing researchers with additional 
incentive to engage in scientific fraud and dishonesty (both of which are on 
the rise) and in obliging knowledge producers, particularly those in the public 
sector, to participate in research ventures in which scientific excellence takes 
a back seat to other priorities.!° These dynamics may also reduce the breadth 
of science produced, as both the kinds of knowledge that are sought and the 
procedures of knowledge production employed become, by both necessity 
and choice, less diverse. This may negatively impact on scientific de- 
velopment given that, as one never knows where and how scientific break- 
throughs will occur, the potential for scientific advancement is maximized by 
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maintaining the most diverse scientific systems possible. Perhaps the most 
serious way in which IPRs impede scientific advancement, however, is by 
contributing to the destruction of the public domain. As a commons of 
knowledge disappears, the scientific resources accessible! to growing 
numbers of knowledge producers will be limited, with the result that many 
will be forced out of the research enterprise. In addition to the loss of the 
latter’s potential contributions, the research work of those remaining will be 
harmed by a loss of flexibility as they face more restrictions on (and must 
make more premature strategic decisions about) which kinds of knowledge 
they can acquire and pursue. 

Economic development, both national and international, may also be 
impaired by dynamics set into motion by IPRs. Although justified on the 
ground that they stimulate competition, IPRs have, in some cases, actually 
reduced it. In the software industry, for instance, overly generous awarding 
of patents is stifling firms’ abilities to innovate and compete. Indeed, so 
harmful have intellectual property provisions become, that even those who 
have benefited from them in the past are rethinking their support (Boyle, 
1996: 132-3). As well as the balance sheets of particular corporations, reduced 
competition impacts negatively on the quality and quantity of jobs in an 
industry, harming, in turn, the development of surrounding communities. 
Inflated consumer prices which stem from reduced competition may further 
inhibit economic development.!? 

IPRs may also indirectly impede economic development by reducing the 
productive efficiency of economic resources. Although it certainly provides 
work for lawyers, the mushrooming litigation sparked by IPRs diverts sig- 
nificant resources from the more productive knowledge creation process. So 
too do a number of other practices which companies are increasingly com- 
pelled or encouraged to adopt, such as seeking ways around existing patents 
and reorganizing operations in order to conform to new legal decisions and 
exigencies. Expanding rights for knowledge owners either to not use and/or 
to deny the use of their proprietary information is also inefficient as they 
facilitate the underutilization of resources. In various ways, these rights may 
also impede both innovation and/or competition, further limiting economic 
development. 

While the development and extension of IPRs have potentially harmful 
economic consequences for companies and citizens around the globe, these 
consequences may be particularly severe for those in developing countries. 
For instance, while changes in intellectual property laws, such as those in 
Article 34.1 of the TRIPs Agreement referred to earlier, apply to all coun- 
tries, their effects may be particularly harmful for developing countries such 
as India, which has a history of promoting local industry and development 
by devising alternative processes to create products such as pharmaceuticals. 


Likewise, although all countries must deal with the increased costs (both of 
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research and consumer products) that IPRs produce, these increases are far 
less easily borne by those in developing countries. Thus, rather than allow- 
ing these countries to catch up to the developed world, IPRs seem more likely 
to further increase and institutionalize their competitive and innovative dis- 
advantages and to intensify underdevelopment and international inequality. 
Given that the economies and quality of life of countries in the first and third 
world are integrally linked, this is likely to have negative economic spin-offs 
in the developed countries as well. 

The assumption that society will benefit from the development and 
extension of IPRs is based on the prior assumptions that the latter will 
enhance both the production of knowledge and economic development. 
While more knowledge and economic development do not necessarily 
guarantee social welfare, the fact that, and the ways in which, IPRs may 
inhibit scientific and economic development do not bode well either for par- 
ticular societies or the global village. The preceding sections focused largely 
on ways in which IPRs will promote the material impoverishment of many 
people around the globe and intensify patterns of national and international 
inequality. In concluding the discussion of the implications of IPRs, I high- 
light some ways in which they may harm society in less tangible, but no less 
important, respects. 

As noted, the new social relations of knowledge production and use 
promote the commodification of knowledge and skew the knowledge pro- 
duction process in the direction of knowledge that may be privatized and 
commercially valuable. This instrumentalization of knowledge production is 
problematic not simply in that it reduces the diversity of the kinds of know- 
ledge that are sought and produced, but also in the ways in which it reduces 
this diversity. To an increasing extent, dynamics set into motion by IPRs 
discourage and inhibit research that has little obvious commercial value, 
including purely exploratory research, alternative research!) and critically 
oriented research. While they cannot be calculated, the costs to society of 
losing this potentially enriching research are very real and quite significant. In 
addition to these kinds of knowledge, the institutions that specialize in their 
production — particularly universities — are also threatened by the develop- 
ment and extension of IPRs.'* The multiple social costs of the erosion if not 
destruction of the liberal university are, again, incalculable but significant. 

Critics of the development and extension of IPRs have also expressed 
concern over their implications for the moral fabric of society. Increasingly, 
hugely complex moral questions, such as whether life should be owned, are 
being sidestepped by legal questions, such as what are the conditions under 
which life can be owned. In turn, legal decisions progressively displace both 
collective and individual processes of moral reasoning as the guide for, and 
the measure of, what is and is not acceptable! (for a more detailed discussion 
of the moral implications of IPRs, see Boyle, 1996: Ch. 12). Concerns have 
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also been expressed about the impact of the development and extension of 
IPRs on democratic practice, both national and international. It is progres- 
sively the case that national and global intellectual property rules are being 
set and enforced by selected sectors of the population many of whom are 
neither elected nor publicly accountable (Sell, 1995). This erosion of demo- 
cratic process opens up the potential for numerous kinds of abuses that are 
detrimental to the public interest. It may also have more serious long-term 
effects as citizens become more accustomed to, and accepting of, their inabil- 
ity to shape key policy decisions that are consequential for their lives. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


The preceding section presents but a few of the harmful implications of IPRs 
for knowledge, economy and society. Although it is far from complete, even 
this list is sufficient cause for concern. Given the complexity of the changing 
social relations of knowledge production and use, it is premature at this point 
(and perhaps never advisable) to produce a blueprint for collective action to 
pre-empt or to offset the more harmful consequences of IPRs. As such, I 
simply offer some reflections regarding how such collective action might be 
developed and employed. 

One precondition for effective collective action to reform IPRs is greater 
understanding of their content, the process through which they are devel- 
oped and enforced, and the ways they impact on both knowledge producers 
and citizens. More multidisciplinary research on IPRs is crucial to develop- 
ing this understanding. So too are multisectoral and international collabor- 
ations. It will not be enough, however, for researchers to understand the 
nature and impact of IPRs. In addition, this knowledge must be shared with 
the public, in a clear and effective manner, both to generate support for 
reforming IPRs and to cultivate a larger base of activists to participate in the 
process. 

Although public and academic concerns over IPRs have been slow to 

develop, much useful research and many local initiatives aimed at intellectual 
"property reform are underway around the globe. In addition to supporting 
and nurturing them, ways of linking and coordinating these efforts need to 
be devised so that diffuse energies may be united in broad and strong coali- 
tions. Attempts to build coalitions for intellectual property reform will no 
doubt be fraught with difficulties, not the least of which will be sustaining 
cooperation between bedfellows as diverse as religious fundamentalists, cor- 
porate visionaries and third world farmers. Given the powerful interests 
behind emerging IPRs, however, finding and building solid common ground 
between potential allies is vital. 

There are many possible targets for action by those seeking to reform 
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intellectual property laws. Prime among these, however, are relevant bodies 
within local, national and regional governments. As implied earlier, govern- 
ments are progressively ceding control over intellectual property rules to 
unelected and unaccountable individuals and organizations. If the public is 
to have a hand in shaping this important policy area, this devolution of state 
control must be halted and reversed. Following this, measures need to be 
taken to further democratize processes of developing and enforcing intellec- 
tual property laws, both nationally and globally. 

It will be up to individuals, wherever they are, to seek out and to maxi- 
mize the resources at their disposal in the struggle for intellectual property 
reform. As an academic deeply concerned about the development of IPRs, I 
close with some thoughts on the university’s role in this struggle. Given its 
public service mission and its vital need for free, public knowledge, the uni- 
versity has both a strong obligation and a vested interest to work for intel- 
lectual property reform. Further, given the wide-ranging links between 
academics and those in a multiplicity of organizations and the (relative) 
freedom we have to set our work agenda, academics are also ideally placed to 
bring together diverse activists and to generate information and strategies to 
advance this complex project. Needless to say, the university’s potential to 
play a central role in bringing about intellectual property reform will only be 
realized if and when academics are willing to take up the challenge. This 
article is offered in the hope of helping to make this happen. 


Notes 


1 This trend may be distinguished from another — namely the skewing of knowledge 
production towards applied rather than basic research — which is also being 
promoted, particularly by governments, through measures such as research- 
funding policies and programmes. It will be interesting to watch how these two 
trends interact as [PRs develop. 

2 The main resources to which I am referring are ownership of and/or access to 

funds, intellectual property, special equipment and valuable know-how or 

expertise. 

This is quite common in the universities where academics routinely confess that 

they join collaborative ventures, such as the NCE programme, primarily as a means 

of sustaining or securing their ability to conduct their own research. ‘An indi- 
vidualistic response to a collective problem’ was the way that one academic put it. 

4 This reinforces the trend discussed earlier, namely the skewing Of knowledge 

production in the direction of that which can be privatized and protected. 

It is worth pointing out that researchers must adopt these practices even if they 

wish to leave the knowledge they produce in the public domain (MacKenzie et al., 

1990). It should also be noted that changes in the recording practices of researchers 

may have considerable impact on the results of research and the course of scien- 

tific development. 
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It is becoming easier and less risky to litigate, as intellectual property rules become 
more extensive and expansive and as the courts become more receptive to claims 
of patent infringement (Boyle, 1996: Ch. 11). 

Note that neither defensive nor offensive litigation are new corporate strategies. 
However, in light of the development and extension of IPRs, they are becoming 
far more common and powerful. 

While some journals have strict policies to protect against conflict of interest, 
others have only minor ones. Whereas the New England Journal of Medicine 
requires full disclosure of authors’ financial interests and bans editorials by anyone 
with a financial stake in the subject being discussed, others argue that it is wrong 
to screen authors based on financial interests and that modest requirements for 
self-disclosure are adequate (Marshall, 1997c: 524). 

Note that the term ‘standardization’ may be misleading in implying that once 
established, intellectual property laws are static. The law, in whatever area, is 
always dynamic as it evolves in response to new decisions and new challenges 
posed to them. 

Whereas scientific excellence accounted for 50 percent of the selection criteria in 
the first phase of Canada’s centres of excellence programme, it accounted for only 
20 percent of the selection criteria in its second phase (Government of Canada, 
1993). The other criteria had to do with commercial considerations. 

By accessible, I mean both available and affordable. While it is true that patent 
laws oblige patentees to put their knowledge into the public domain, access to this 
information is of little value if researchers cannot afford to use it. 

It is also worth noting that to the extent that they impede the development of 
science, IPRs may also impede innovation, again retarding rather than advancing 
economic development. 

By alternative research, I am referring particularly to research which is designed 
to produce ‘low tech’ products and processes that are simple to make and/or inex- 
pensive to use. 

Among other reasons, the liberal university is threatened by IPRs because they 
deprive it of the main resource (public knowledge) it needs to conduct its work 
and undermine the main purpose (the production and dissemination of public 
knowledge) it was designed to fulfil. 

Some quite amazing moral and ethical twists result. For instance, while it becomes 
criminal for a poor person to grow food without paying for the right to use their 
own seeds, it becomes acceptable for doctors to patent and market a product 
derived from the tissues of a patient, who may not know of, or in any way profit 
from, this development (Boyle, 1996: 97-107). 
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Professionals and the “Knowledge 
Economy”: Rethinking the Theory of 
Postindustrial Society 


Y idea that the United States is moving toward a knowledge-based 
economy has become a commonplace in popular social analysis and 
public discourse. The idea goes under a variety of labels: “the knowledge 
industry”, ‘the information economy”, ‘postindustrial society” — even ‘post- 
capitalist society”. In the broadest outline, the thesis is similar whatever name 
itis given. In the new economy, knowledge has become the key factor in pro- 
duction, diminishing the primacy of capital and labor. In the words of a 
pioneering theorist of postindustrial society, Daniel Bell, Tf capital and labor 
are the major structural features of industrial society, information and know- 
ledge are those of post-industrial society” (Bell, 1973: xiii). The “knowledge 
sector” is located outside the old iron-belt manufacturing sector. It consists, 
in most accounts, of new science-based industries and the professional 
services industries. Professionals and professionally educated managers are 
the “knowledge workers” on which the new economy relies. Universities, 
therefore, are central to the economy for they are the producers of the ‘know- 
ledge workers” and are consequently closely tied to dynamic sectors of the 
new economy. 

The idea that knowledge industries are an increasingly important part of 
advanced economies has its origins in the work of the Princeton economist 
Fritz Machlup (1962), who calculated that “knowledge industry” accounted 
for fully 29 percent of adjusted GNP in the USA as early as 1958. In his 
Godkin Lectures at Harvard in 1963, Clark Kerr first popularized Machlup's 
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ideas. Kerr famously evoked the industry metaphor to describe the increas- 
ing importance of research universities, outraging humanist professors and 
radical students. In later years, the image of a knowledge-based economy 
appeared in the work of many popular writers on economic and social trends, 
including Peter F. Drucker (1969), Alvin Toffler (1970) and Robert Reich 
(1991). Because it crystallized an important feature of the national interest in 
education, the theme of a knowledge-based economy became a staple also of 
the writings and speeches of many politicians, including the Speaker of the 
House during the mid-1990s, Newt Gingrich (Gingrich, 1995) and President 
Bill Clinton (Clinton, 1997). 

With such a corps of popularizers, it is not surprising that ideas about 
knowledge industries and postindustrial society have thoroughly penetrated 
public discourse. Eric Schmidt, the CEO of the software company Novell 
Corporation, for example, recently observed that the people he hires are 
knowledge workers and that these knowledge workers as a class have dis- 
tinctive outlooks and tastes — in Schmidt’s view, they like living near other 
knowledge workers in western states where outdoor sports are popular 
(National Public Radio, 1997). In 1997, Ikujiro Nonaka, much to the chagrin 
of the philosophy department, was appointed the first ‘professor of know- 
ledge’ at the University of California, Berkeley. Following one contempor- 
ary usage, Nonaka’s interests have to do with organizational processes that 
allow for constant attention to knowledge-based product innovations 
(Nonaka, 1995). 

Ideas about the knowledge economy and postindustrial society have not 
yet penetrated as far into social science thinking. Most social scientists con- 
tinue to talk of industrial or advanced industrial societies, or in some cases of 
capitalist or advanced capitalist societies. Some have been explicitly critical of 
the ‘knowledge economy’ idea (Ginzberg, 1976; Collins, 1979; Applebaum 
and Albin, 1990). Social scientists have been wary for good reason. In the first 
place, a number of different versions of the idea exist. These vary consider- 
ably in the features of ‘knowledge-based’ economic development they high- 
light. Many of the theorists have seemed, in the eyes of social scientists, to be 
using the term ‘knowledge worker’ more as a status term than as an analyti- 
cal term. Few of the theorists expressed rigorous ideas about the measure- 
ment of knowledge as an economic resource. Some recent trends have also 
seemed to weigh in against the idea. The dynamism of some purportedly 
‘knowledge-based’ industries — such as education and government — cooled 
off in the years after the idea’s inception (Rubin and Huber, 1986), and many 
social scientists have been more interested recently in trends toward contin- 
gent labor and economic dualism in the services sector (Applebaum and 
Albin, 1990; Christopherson, 1990). 

In this article, I attempt to reformulate the knowledge economy idea in 
a way that preserves its insights while discarding the social and political 
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biases, visionary exaggerations, inconsistent conceptualizations, and analyti- 
cal weaknesses that have given it a dubious reputation among social scien- 
tists. 

In the first section of the article, I provide an overview of the history of 
the idea, looking at each of the four major streams of thought on the centers 
and boundaries of the knowledge economy. In the second section of the 
article, I attempt to reformulate the knowledge economy idea. I argue that a 
fundamental choice is necessary between three conceptions of knowledge 
found in these theories: one that sees knowledge as anything that is intended 
to create an impression on other people’s minds, one that sees it as import- 
ant only in its direct implications for product innovations, and another that 
defines it as the verifiable systems of thought generated and transmitted in 
universities. I argue that the last of these is the most useful conceptualization 
of the role of knowledge in the economy and that the knowledge sector 
should therefore be conceptualized as the ‘scientific-professional knowledge’ 
(SPK) economy. I show how this conceptualization can reduce the extrane- 
ous status and political interest elements in the earlier theories, while meeting 
other important objections to the idea. Among the most important of these 
other objections is that educational credentials are a more important factor 
in the demand for educated labor than the knowledge these workers bring to 
the market. I discuss the need to look at a very high layer of educated labor 
and the inseparability of knowledge as a force in production and educated 
labor as simultaneous agents of knowledge-in-production and employees of 
organizations. 

I provide evidence that the SPK economy is a sizeable, but far from pre- 
dominant, part of the larger economy. I criticize the tendency of most of the 
early theorists to assume either a linear or ‘S-curve’ growth in the size and 
influence of the knowledge economy. I show that a meaningful conception 
of the knowledge economy must have a more realistic sense of subsector 
dynamics to replace the simplistic notions of linearly expanding influence 
that marred much of the earlier visionary work on the SPK economy. I argue 
that structural influences on the growth of particular industries in the know- 
ledge economy (including the potential for productivity gains in the differ- 
ent SPK industries, demographic changes related to demand for services, and 
legal environment-influencing relationships between universities, govern- 
ment and corporations) are necessary features of an adequate social science 
understanding of this growing sector of the economy. Finally, I differentiate 
five major subsectors of the SPK economy and show that the conditions and 
opportunities at work faced by professionals vary greatly by the subsector in 
which they are employed. In the conclusion of the article, I use this reformu- 
lation of the knowledge economy idea to discuss why the social changes 
associated with the coming of a professionally dominated, knowledge-based 
postindustrial society have not, by and large, come to pass. 
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The idea of the ‘knowledge economy’ has three main branches. Although the 
major branches of the idea are clearly overlapping, any effort to reformulate 
the knowledge economy idea must make a fundamental choice between dis- 
tinct ways of thinking about knowledge as a force in economic production. 
The first branch originates in the work of the Princeton economist Fritz 
Machlup (Machlup, 1962). Machlup based his work on a conception of infor- 
mation-centered industries whose purpose it is to make an impression, any 
impression, on the minds of other persons. This is clearly a very broad defi- 
nition of ‘knowledge’. The second branch originates in the work of the 
Harvard economist J. K. Galbraith and concerns the organization of control 
and the management of change in large-scale enterprises (Galbraith, 1967). 
This tradition was radically revised in the 1980s by the management consul- 
tant Peter Drucker and his followers to focus on the application of intellect 
to constant renovation and growth in mature corporations. This revision 
encouraged a very different approach to knowledge as a factor of production. 
The only knowledge that counts is knowledge directly related to product 
development (Drucker, 1993). The third branch, which has much older roots 
in the utopian writings of Francis Bacon and Saint-Simon, is based on 
analyzing industries that make particular use of scientific and professional 
knowledge and of highly educated workers. In this tradition, the central idea 
is that knowledge transmitted through universities has become an increas- 
ingly important engine of economic development. The theorists in this 
branch have not agreed about which forms of knowledge deserve special 
attention or why they deserve special attention. Indeed, three distinct 
emphases exist. The first emphasis, which can also be associated with 
Galbraith (1967), focused on the ‘techno-structure’ of highly trained man- 
agers, engineers and planners who exercise control and manage change in 
mature corporations. The second, associated with the Harvard sociologist 
Daniel Bell (1973), focused on high tech industries and non-profit services 
(notably, health, education and government). The third, associated with the 
NYU economist Thomas M. Stanback (1979) and his associates, focused on 
‘producer services’ — that is, finance, accounting, advertising, management 
consulting and other business services. 


The Machlup School: Knowledge-as-Information 

Machlup defined knowledge as ‘any human (or human-induced) activity 
effectively designed to create, alter, or confirm in a human mind — one’s own 
or anyone else’s — a meaningful apperception, awareness, cognizance, or con- 
sciousness’ (Machlup, 1962: 30). Knowledge is not necessarily important — or 
even true — in this definition, as long as it produces an impression on 
someone’s mind. Thus, for Machlup, many kinds of knowledge exist, and 
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intellectual knowledge is only one kind. In addition to ‘intellectual know- 
ledge’ associated with liberal education, there is ‘practical knowledge’ in pro- 
fessions, business, craft and production work, politics and the household; 
small-talk and pastime knowledge (for instance, information picked up in the 
popular media); spiritual knowledge; and ‘unwanted knowledge’ (infor- 
mation outside one’s interest and acquired accidentally) (Machlup, 1962: 
21-2). It is but a short step from this inclusive definition to a survey of the 
major sectors of the production and distribution of knowledge in the USA: 
(1) education (including education in the home, on the job, in church, in the 
military and in formal educational institutions), (2) research and develop- 
ment, (3) mass media and communications, (4) information machines and (5) 
professional services.! 

It is not clear that Machlup applied his definition of knowledge consist- 
ently. Machlup admitted that his chapter on professional service industries as 
part of the knowledge industry was written in ‘a somewhat defensive tone’ 
and that the eligibility of some of the service industries ‘may be questioned’ 
(Machlup, 1962: 323). Without serious empirical evidence, Machlup argued 
that the provision of information in the form of advice is ‘a very large part’ 
of the ‘total activities’ of professional firms (Machlup, 1962: 323). Thus, in 
Machlup’s framework, engineering and architectural firms were treated solely 
as consultative — and therefore information based — whereas clearly some are 
substantially engaged in the actual construction of buildings and other struc- 
tures2 Even more implausibly, government was included as part of the 
‘knowledge economy’ because ‘the formulation of rules and orders and their 
communication to those subject to them amount to the production of know- 
ledge in the minds of those to whom they are directed’ (Machlup, 1962: 325). 
Thus, Machlup applied what could have been a coherent definition inconsis- 
tently in the service of an expansive view of the role of specifically pro- 
fessional knowledge production in the modern economy. In this respect, 
Machlup could not fully decide on the importance of information in the 
economy as opposed to the importance of professional knowledge.’ 

Porat and Rubin’s eight-volume The Information Economy (Porat, 1977; 
Rubin, 1977) followed the underlying conception of knowledge proposed by 
Machlup but relabeled it ‘information’. Porat also challenged several of 
Machlup’s measurement conventions.* An OECD study published in 1981 
followed Porat’s conventions and discovered significant growth in the ‘infor- 
mation economy’ throughout the industrialized world. Estimates of the size 
of the primary information sector varied from 14.8 percent of GNP in Aus- 
tralia to 24.8 percent of GNP in the USA and France (OECD, 1981). 

Machlup responded with an ambitious plan for an eight-volume update 
of his work, completing the first three volumes before his death in 1983. In 
1986, two associates, Michael R. Rubin and Mary Taylor Huber, published a 
summary volume including a comparison of the Porat and Machlup 
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approaches with data from 1972 and a time series using Machlup’s conven- 
tions through 1980 (Rubin and Huber, 1986). By this time, the enthusiasm 
among economists for studying Machlup’s ‘knowledge industry’ had waned. 
In these years of slow growth in higher education, many had sensed that the 
‘knowledge industry’ might not be quite the rocket booster for the economy 
that Machlup and others had imagined. Rubin and Huber (1986) acknow- 
ledged the ‘extremely modest rate of growth’ in the ‘knowledge economy’ 
between 1958 and 1980 relative to other components of GNP. Indeed, 
according to their calculations, the Machlupian ‘knowledge industry’ had 
rested on a plateau of 34 percent of adjusted GNP since 1972 (Rubin and 
Huber, 1986: 19). 

Some economists nevertheless continued to use a Machlupian approach 
to the knowledge economy. In the work of Applebaum and Albin (US Con- 
gress, Office of Technology Assessment, 1987; Applebaum and Albin, 1990), 
a measure of ‘information and knowledge-intensity’ was used to create a tax- 
onomy of firms and industries. The taxonomy was based only partly on 
Machlup’s classificatory criteria, but it nevertheless produced a picture of the 
‘information-knowledge sector’ very similar to Machlup’s knowledge indus- 


try. 


Galbraith, Drucker and Nonaka: The Rationalized Control and 
Management of Change in Mature Corporations 

This stream of thought emphasizes the role of knowledge in rationalizing 
control and managing change in mature capitalist firms. It is important to 
emphasize that this argument has never been based simply on the application 
of technical knowledge to industrial production, since such an application is 
more or less synonymous with the beginning of the industrial revolution. 
One of the first great industries, steel production, was the product of 
advanced knowledge of metallurgy and mechanical engineering. Similarly, 
the pills produced by the pharmaceutical industry were from the beginning 
little more than encapsulated knowledge of biochemistry efficiently pro- 
duced. Therefore, further developments along these lines could hardly be 
considered a radical break with the past, or as evidence of the rise of an 
important new sector of the economy. 

Galbraith (1967), consequently, focused on how the research, marketing 
and planning activities of mature firms had led corporations to become more 
‘knowledge-centered’ than before. Because of the needs of corporations to 
control uncertainties and develop capacities for continued growth, engineers, 
managers and other educated workers (the ‘techno-structure’) replaced 
entrepreneurs and their close associates as the central figures in corporate life. 
This development enhanced the importance also of the professional associ- 
ations and research universities (the ‘scientific and educational estate’). One 
difficulty with Galbraith’s argument was that corporations had also been 
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knowledge-based in this sense for quite a long time. The incorporation of 
economic and engineering principles into organization, marketing and plan- 
ning is a technical development more or less synonymous with the ‘mana- 
gerial revolution’ of the last decade of the 19th century and first decades of 
the 20th, representing extensions of Fredrick Taylor’s productivity-enhanc- 
ing work on job design to other functions in the corporation (Chandler, 
1977). 

A radical revision in the Galbraithian stream occurred in the 1980s and 
1990s, when management theorists began to argue that ‘cutting-edge’ cor- 
porations were ‘knowledge-centered’ because they had developed tools for 
creating self-consciousness about innovation. According to Peter Drucker, 
‘knowledge is applied to knowledge itself.’ (Drucker, 1993: 20). A follower 
of Drucker’s, Ikujiro Nonaka, described how this process works in ‘know- 
ledge-creating organizations’ in Japan, where project teams guided by con- 
sumer-oriented maxims search for ways to make tacit understandings 
explicit. At Honda, for example, the guiding principle ‘man-maximum, 
machine-minimum led to the development of the ‘tall boy’ sedan — a design 
that has become standard in the automobile industry (Nonaka, 1995). Many 
firms try to think systematically about new applications for existing tech- 
nologies; the most ‘knowledge-centered’ firms purportedly do so in a more 
comprehensive and organized way than others (see, for example, Gates, 
1995). 


Bell: Non-Profit Services and High Tech Industry 

Bell’s (1973) concept of postindustrial society has been the most familiar 
version of the knowledge economy idea among sociologists. Certainly, the 
term has gained wide currency, often taking on meanings far from Bell’s 
intent. Bell’s work was intended to describe one possible long-term trajec- 
tory in social development. It was therefore both more of a speculative essay 
than a description of actual developments, and it was also more of a social 
than an economic theory. Bell envisioned a number of possibilities for the 
future, including the following: Work could become more a ‘game between 
people’ than a ‘struggle between man and nature’. Science could become a 
relatively autonomous force in society, capable even of ‘taming’ the negative 
consequences of profit-seeking behavior of corporations. A new class of 
scientific and technical professionals could emerge as an important force in 
cultural and political life. Women could become more important in society 
by virtue of their increasing employment in the higher levels of the service 
sector. 

Bell’s evocation of postindustrial society showed the imprint of his early 
socialist sympathies; the new possibilities for social relations in postindustrial 
society develop out of changes in the economic base of society. In the case of 
postindustrial society, two economic changes were regarded as particularly 
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important. The first of these had to do with the increasing importance of non- 
profit services. Bell argued that as societies develop they move from a reliance 
on agriculture and mining (primary sector) to a reliance on manufacturing 
(secondary sector) and finally to a reliance on services. Further, the pattern 
of services-based industrial growth follows a trajectory of population and 
wealth. Industrial centers move from services related to the production and 
movement of goods (such as transportation and repair) to personal services 
(such as restaurants, hotels, travel, entertainment) and, at the last stage, to 
knowledge-based services providing access to the ‘good life’, especially 
health, higher education, recreation and government. Bell’s second emphasis 
was on the rise of theory-based high technology industries. In Bell’s view, 
science should be considered the great transforming power in the contem- 
porary capitalist economy — increasing productivity while it brings whole 
new industries to life. The new industries . . . the polymers and plastics, elec- 
tronics and optics, chemicals and synthetics, aerospace and communications 
— are all science-based’ (Bell, 1973: 197-8). However, since it is clear that 
many industries have been science based from the beginning, Bell emphasized 
a novel element in the situation: the centrality of theoretical knowledge as a 
source of innovation (Bell, 1973: xix, 14, 20ff.): Most of the new science- 
based industries (computers, electronics, optics, polymers), unlike industries 
which arose in the 19th century, are primarily dependent on theoretical work 
prior to production’ (Bell, 1973: 185). With the increasing centrality of theor- 
etical knowledge comes the rise of new intellectual technologies for solving 
organizational as well as mechanical problems. 


Stanback, Noyelle and Sassen: Producer Services 

Stanback’s work concentrated on the analysis of the services economy rather 
than the knowledge sector, but he nevertheless played an important dual role 
in the development of the knowledge economy idea. He was both an influ- 
ential critic of the idea in the 1970s and, indirectly, a contributor to its revival 
in the 1980s. As a critic, he showed the many complementarities between 
goods production and services, and marshaled data to show that no signifi- 
cant trend existed toward the substitution of services for goods in consumer 
expenditures. Instead, Stanback argued, goods and services were comple- 
mentary in many ways. The purchase of a boat might, for example, be associ- 
ated with the purchase of repair services and sailing lessons. He was also 
among the first to observe the effects of taxpayer resistance and demographic 
changes in flattening the growth of two key industries in the ‘knowledge 
economy’, government and higher education (Stanback, 1979). 

As a contributor to the revival of the idea, Stanback promoted an inter- 
est in ‘producer services’ as important engines of growth in the service sector 
and, therefore, in the larger economy (Stanback, 1979; Stanback et al., 1981). 
By producer services, Stanback meant services that contribute to the solution 
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of corporate needs, whether in gaining access to capital, procuring personnel, 
handling legal problems, or introducing new technology. These are often 
‘intermediate goods’ in the production of final output, but they may be the 
final output of a firm. Much as in Galbraith, both size and growth con- 


tributed to the need for producer services. 


Larger firms need certain functions to be carried out in a more specialized way 
than do smaller firms. These functions include management, communication 
and control functions, employee screening, selection and evaluation, employee 
training, contract negotiating and marketing. Service functions that become 
increasingly important when the firm is dealing with processes of change 
include product development, research, strategic ins, and development of 
new sources of funds, either internal or external. These latter functions are also 
likely to be more specialized the larger the size of the firm. (Stanback et al, 
1981: 55) 


Trends toward larger and more differentiated markets and toward larger 
firms servicing those markets contribute to the rapid growth of producer 
services. Highly differentiated, consumer-oriented products and services 
have created new niches for small specialty shops and service firms. . . . [The 
availability of producer service firms, in turn] makes it possible to ‘farm out’ 
functions, such as accounting, legal and pension work, and procurement of 
people’ (Stanback et al., 1981: 63). 

The other writers in this stream, notably Thierry Noyelle (Noyelle and 
Dutka, 1988; Noyelle, 1990) and Saskia Sassen (Sassen, 1991, 1994), also came 
from the world of urban economics. Noyelle and Sassen extended Stanback's 
analysis to the global stage, observing that Bell’s high tech industries were less 
important in the new urban and global economies of the 1980s and 1990s than 
financial and business services. In the producer services group, these writers 
include business services, such as corporate law, advertising, accounting and 
management consulting, as well as auxiliary services, such as design, clean- 
ing, security and storage (Sassen, 1994: 55). Once again, but ona global scale, 
organizational size and market reach greatly encouraged this service inten- 
sity (Sassen, 1994: 55). Where Stanback was opposed to the term ‘postindus- 
trial society” (Stanback, 1979: 98-100), Sassen fused Stanback’s emphasis on 
the growing importance of producer services to the ideas of Bell and others 
about the role of educated labor in the class structure of postindustrial 
societies. 

The urban economists have, together with Machlup and his followers, 
been the most scholarly and the least prone to visionary overstatements. They 
have been careful to differentiate the dynamics and causes of growth among 
the various service industries. And they have been explicit about negative 
features of the new economy. Following Stanback’s lead, Sassen (1991, 1994), 
for example, argued that growth of multinational corporations and producer 
services generated great wealth for the executives of these firms and at the 
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same time a ‘greater share of low-wage jobs than was the case when manu- 
facturing was the leading sector’ (Sassen, 1991: 217). They have also provided 
fascinating, empirically rigorous accounts of the ripple effects of the growth 
of producer services on amenity and other services in urban economies and 
on the interrelations of urban centers. 


Major Controversies 


Existing theories of the knowledge economy are problematic in a number of 
ways. Perhaps most importantly, the definitions of knowledge as an econ- 
omic resource or product are incommensurable. Therefore, a choice must be 
made among the major definitions. Yet this is by no means the only difficulty. 
Whether consciously or unconsciously, most theorists of the knowledge 
economy have used language with strong ideological overtones, involving 
political preferences and misleading status claims. Moreover, the theories, 
because they have often been based as much on visionary as scientific 
impulses, including exaggerations about the importance of the knowledge 
sector in relation to the larger economy. They have also largely failed to 
appreciate the dynamics behind the growth and organization of the indus- 
tries in the knowledge sector. 

The first three steps in a reformulation of the ‘knowledge economy’ idea 
are preliminary in that they are necessary to resolve existing controversies. 
(1) A choice must be made between the three major conceptions of know- 
ledge in the existing theories. I argue for a conception of knowledge as veri- 
fiable systems of thought generated and transmitted through advanced 
university-level instruction. Several streams of thought must be joined to 
understand why this knowledge has become increasingly important in the 
economy. (2) Extraneous political and status elements in the existing theories 
should be removed. I do this by describing these elements and by maintain- 
ing a distinction between practical and scientific-professional knowledge 
with an understanding that both are economically relevant. (3) An argument 
must be made about when scientific and professional knowledge should be 
treated as a central factor of production rather than as a privileged form of 
labor in advanced capitalist societies. 


Choosing among the Definitions of Economically Relevant 

‘Knowledge’ 

In theories of the knowledge sector, knowledge has been conceived as ‘any 
impression-making information’ (Machlup), ‘the organization of under- 
standings and processes intended to yield constant product innovation’ 
(Drucker and Nonaka), and ‘economically-relevant systems of thought 
generated and transmitted in higher education’ (Galbraith, Bell, and 
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Stanback). A strict classification of firms and industries using each of these 
definitions leads to radically different constellations of the knowledge sector. 
Therefore, a choice must be made between the three major definitions. 

For sociologists, the role of scientific and professional knowledge has 
been of greater interest than the role of all forms of ‘impression-making’ 
information or the role of self-conscious and continuous innovation in some 
‘cutting-edge’ corporations. There are many reasons for this, but the primary 
one is that the topic is closely related to sociologists’ long-standing interests 
in the class structure of the advanced societies. Has the role of scientific and 
professional knowledge in economic production created a new class? If so, 
what are the outlooks associated with this class? And how, if at all, has this 
class or its outlooks changed capitalism? 

Although an important part of the choice is inevitably based on the kinds 
of interests sociologists have in the question of the knowledge economy, it is 
also true that the other approaches can be criticized on logical grounds. From 
the sociologists’ perspective, Machlup and his followers include a great many 
industries that are implausibly related to ‘knowledge’. Radio and television 
may make an impression on the minds of audience members, but they are 
not, by and large, based on the kind of knowledge that can be validated 
through procedures of organized inquiry. The same is true of education in 
the home and of the production of some information machines, such as clocks 
and scales. The views of Drucker and Nonaka are tied to insights about new, 
more or less continuous processes of innovation in corporations. These may 
be an important feature of the intellectual technology of some innovative 
firms. Certainly, it is a topic worthy of the attention of management theor- 
ists. However, this is a far narrower and more specialized focus than seems 
appropriate for a theory of the knowledge sector and its social consequences. 

In rethinking the knowledge economy idea, I therefore focus on the 
economic role of knowledge generated and transmitted by higher education 
institutions. I label this ‘scientific and professional knowledge’. This concep- 
tion is consistent with the usage of Galbraith, Bell and Stanback, but not with 
the usages of Machlup, Drucker and Nonaka. 

None of the theorists, however, has provided a complete picture of the 
‘knowledge-intensive’ industries or of the major sources of demand for 
educated labor in those industries. Only by joining the streams of thought 
originating in the work of Galbraith, Bell and Stanback — and developing 
them further — is it possible to develop a rationale for paying attention to the 
SPK economy as a growing, and strategically important, component of the 
larger economy. 

In this way, it is possible to see five separate sources of growth in the SPK 
economy. (1) Large firms with extensive and highly differentiated markets 
profit from intellectual technologies that reduce uncertainty in their en- 
vironments. The creation and implementation of operational and managerial 
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technologies involves the highly educated people in Galbraith’s ‘techno- 
structure’. (2) These developments, as Stanback emphasized, encourage the 
development of producer service industries, supplying expertise both in- 
house and out-of-house. (3) In addition, as Bell and others emphasized, some 
industries relying on new and fast-developing technologies (the computer 
software and biotechnology industries are the most important current 
examples) employ high proportions of scientists and engineers who can keep 
the firm competitive during periods of rapid change. (4) With the increase in 
national income characteristic of affluent capitalist economies, services in the 
quinary sector (health, education and recreation) become, as Bell again 
emphasized, important as a means of access to ‘the good life’. (5) In a more 
highly developed and complex economy with strong private sector and 
citizen interests in security and human capital development, government 
takes on new and expanded regulatory and social welfare roles. It too relies 
on forms of expertise. Taken together, these forces make for a rather impres- 
sive river of socioeconomic development and change. 


Removing Extraneous Political and Status Elements 

Implicit political and social objectives were evident from the beginning in 
theories of the knowledge economy. As political predictions and social 
assumptions, these elements have proven to be an embarrassment to the 
theories. 

Machlup deserves to be remembered as a gifted intellectual politician 
who introduced the sense of social glamour surrounding the knowledge 
economy idea and helped to frame the outlines of a new coalition of workers 
located primarily in the tertiary sector of the economy. The incorporation of 
the term ‘knowledge’, long associated with culture and morality, into the 
prosaic field of economic analysis helped to create the connotations of social 
glamor surrounding the ‘knowledge economy’ idea in a way that the alterna- 
tive term, the ‘information industry’, could not have done. Moreover, by 
including professional services and government as part of the knowledge 
industry, Machlup created an important political coalition — a coalition of the 
educated — spanning key communications industries in the private sector and 
virtually the whole of the non-profit and government sector. 

Extraneous political purposes have biased the vision of some other of the 
theorists as well. By placing science, health and education (rather than 
management and producer services) near the center of his postindustrial 
society, and by highlighting tensions between scientific and business world- 
views, Bell expressed his latent hopes for the development of a liberal tech- 
nocracy to guide the emerging postindustrial society. Where Bell used 
knowledge workers to challenge the competitive premises of business people, 
Drucker and Nonaka used them to legitimate business. No longer searching 
for profits, the larger corporations instead had, in their view, come to rely on 
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knowledge and innovation to provide the means for continuous renovation 
and thereby to serve the public interest. In this way, it is possible for Drucker 
to argue that leading corporations are heralding the development of a ‘post- 
capitalist economy’. The politically liberal Galbraith combined both themes 
in his work: the reconstruction of narrow business outlooks through contact 
with a variety of educated specialists, and the hope for liberal political leader- 
ship from representatives of the scientific and educational establishments. 

The use of the term ‘knowledge’ as a status label has also continued to 
be a general problem in the theories. If we hear that medicine, technology, 
higher education and finance are knowledge industries, and the professionals 
who work in them members of the knowledge class, gradually the conven- 
tion can become a constitutive principle of every day understandings of social 
reality. The term ‘knowledge worker’ is now far along the path of appropri- 
ation as a status term by scientific-technical experts and those who idealize 
them. Clearly, one gains quite a bit more social glamour being a ‘knowledge 
worker’ at the cutting edge of postindustrial society than a ‘specialist worker’ 
who is, let us say for the sake of argument, employed in an industry that con- 
tributes in a moderate way to the GNP. 

It is necessary, therefore, to criticize the tendency of theorists to give pro- 
fessionals an honorific label like ‘knowledge worker’. First, such a label is not 
descriptively accurate: All workers have economically valuable, practical 
knowledge and can, in this sense, be considered ‘knowledge workers’. 
Second, the label tends to encourage overgeneralizations about the situation 
and capacities of professionals and highly educated managers as compared to 
other workers. The typical portrait is of the global investment banker in a 
bull market, the jet-hopping academic, or the software engineer in a fast- 
growing start-up company. It is not of a teacher in a crowded urban class- 
room, a part-time accountant, or an engineer mired in a dead-end job. 

I do not privilege scientific and professional knowledge as much as the 
earlier theorists did. Instead, following John Dewey (1966), I assume that all 
workers have economically valuable knowledge and that this knowledge con- 
tributes materially to their work performance and therefore to their produc- 
tivity. At a minimum, workers use rules of thumb and experience to reduce 
the amount of time and bother it takes to get something done.® (For discus- 
sions by sociologists of knowledge, see Schutz, 1962; Berger and Luckmann, 
1967; Giddens, 1984: Ch. 2, among others.) I assume further that organiz- 
ations also rely on practical knowledge to create economies of interaction. At 
the organizational level of analysis, these practical knowledge economies are 
created by setting the premises of jobs, channeling communication in selec- 
tive ways, setting up routines of reporting, and relying on limited searches 
for solutions to problems (March and Simon, 1958). 

What, then, distinguishes practical knowledge analytically from the type 
of knowledge transmitted in higher education? Since Dewey, a number of 
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candidates have been proposed as distinguishing attributes of the ‘advanced’ 
knowledge represented in science and the professions. The knowledge trans- 
mitted in higher education is variously held to be: (1) more logically inter- 
related than other forms, (2) more highly organized in rational, discursively 
accessible frameworks, (3) broader in coverage, (4) more complex in the 
amount of information that must be kept in mind, (5) requiring more 
advanced or refined judgments, (6) more capable of generating abstract 
concepts and propositions that can then be used to investigate other prob- 
lems, and (7) based on highly developed investigative methods and analytical 
tools. 

The primary difficulty here is that different forms of ‘advanced’ know- 
ledge have one or more of these properties, but not necessarily all of them. 
Furthermore, the various disciplines are distinguished from one another by 
very different qualities, each of which may entitle them to be considered an 
‘advanced’ form of knowledge, at least in relative terms. Thus, knowledge in 
the natural sciences (and, to some degree, also in economics) may be charac- 
terized as having all seven of the aforementioned characteristics, but it is dis- 
tinguishable from other forms of ‘advanced’ knowledge primarily in its levels 
of mathematical formalization. Knowledge in some of the more historical 
social sciences is distinguished from many other forms of ‘advanced’ know- 
ledge by its ability to generate abstract concepts and propositions that can be 
used to investigate new problems. In law and literature, refined and expert 
forms of ‘case’ interpretation are clearly among the most important defining 
features. Some other fields contain a mix of central attributes. Indeed, the 
various fields of graduate level study may be united by one property only: 
they are not self-contained, packaged entities; instead, existing knowledge 
and methods of inquiry can be used to generate new knowledge.’ As I use 
the term, scientific-professional knowledge involves: (1) principles and 
methods of analysis (in some cases, scientific theory) that can be used to 
expand the knowledge base, to solve new problems, or to develop new appli- 
cations; and (2) a continuous body of research aimed at advancing and 
utilizing these principles and methods. Institutionally, the mental demand of 
the work is clearly an important organizing factor as well. Not all people are 
capable of mastering disciplines that are either innately demanding or have 
been made that way through incorporation into academic study and research 
settings. Because of this, the mechanisms of educational credentialing and 
occupational licensing can be used to create a strong and direct link between 
scientific and professional programs and the industries that rely on graduate 
degree holders (Freidson, 1986: Ch. 4). 

Scientific and professional knowledge can be understood as economi- 
cally useful in the same sense as practical knowledge and at the same time a 
dominant element in the activities of certain industries, such as health care 
and legal services. At a minimum, we can say that firms and organizations in 
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the scientific and professional knowledge sector rely heavily on scientifically 
and professionally trained experts to accomplish key tasks and to remain 
competitive. 


When is Knowledge the Central Factor in Production? 

One final question remains: should professionals be treated as bringing a 
central resource to economic production, or should they be considered a 
privileged stratum of workers whose labor is ultimately subordinate to those 
who own and control organizations? This question strikes at the heart of the 
knowledge economy idea, because only the first formulation is consistent 
with an emphasis on knowledge as a factor of production in its own right. In 
Marxist terms, the question is whether knowledge should be considered 
analogous to capital or labor. 

Professionals should not be confused with owners or managers. They are 
owners only when they are independent small businesspeople or vested part- 
ners in a professional firm. They are managers only when they have taken on 
administrative roles that occupy a very substantial amount of their working 
time — in general, this would mean more than half of their working time 
(Derber et al., 1990). In other cases, they are clearly workers, however privi- 
leged they may be. 

Salaried professionals are subordinates in relation to all executive 
decisions. Nor does ‘knowledge’ necessarily prevail in executive decision- 
making; instead, market conditions, politics and vision often play more 
decisive roles. The most important executive decisions have to do with new 
initiatives and resource allocations. The labor of professionals can, in 
addition, become subject to rationalization by managers. Professionals can 
be told how many clients to see, what procedures they can and cannot use, 
what kinds of support workers will be available to them, and what work can 
be assigned to these support workers. 

Although most scientists and professionals are workers, scientific and 
professional knowledge can at the same time be a central resource in pro- 
duction. The two are not mutually incompatible. Therefore, certain indus- 
tries can be accurately described as ‘knowledge-centered’. Professionals in 
SPK industries are analogous to athletes in professional sports franchises. 
Athletes can be told when to practice, for how long, what techniques they 
can and cannot use and so on. They are clearly workers, however privileged. 
At the same time, the franchise could not operate without the resource — in 
this case, high level athletic ability — the workers bring to their work. The 
question, then, is what kinds of industries rely on scientific and professional 
knowledge to such a degree that they can be considered ‘knowledge-inten- 
sive’ or ‘knowledge-centered’ industries? 

Theorists of the knowledge economy have often missed the historical 
dimension of industrial growth and maturation. Are the insurance or the 
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automobile industries knowledge-intensive? Most of the theorists would 
likely say that they are less knowledge-intensive than the computer industry. 
However, both the concept of life insurance and the actuarial studies on 
which contracts were based were intellectual innovations in their time 
(Clough, 1946, Ch. 3). The internal combustion engine was, of course, a mar- 
velous technological breakthrough in its time. Our sense of the computer 
software industry as particularly knowledge-intensive reflects the rapid 
growth and turbulence in the industry and the constantly upgraded products 
the industry has been producing in recent years (McLauglin, 1999). These are 
market factors, not substantive factors of production. Many years in the 
future, we shall see the same standardization in the computer software indus- 
try that a previous generation witnessed in the insurance and automobile 
industries. Computer software will no longer seem knowledge-based at all, 
but just another ‘off-the-shelf’ standard product. Therefore, many industries 
can be excluded from the SPK sector because their technology and products 
are sufficiently stable to have become predictable and routine. Railroads are 
therefore not part of the SPK sector, although at one time they were. The 
same is true of a great many manufacturing, transport and service industries. 
By contrast, telecommunications and pharmaceuticals remain part of the 
formal-knowledge economy, because they maintain active research and 
product development units, even though their primary organizational 
emphasis is on production, marketing and consumer service related to highly 
stable products and technologies. 

From this observation, it follows that only three types of industries are 
“knowledge-centered”. The first are industries in which the speed of change 
is an important factor. These are industries in which technological change is 
fast moving (as in the Internet industry currently) or in which relevant events 
are fast moving and a number of variables come into play in making decisions 
(as in the securities industries). The second are industries in which new issues 
susceptible (at least in part) to expert analysis regularly emerge from an 
unstable or unpredictable environment (as in the political and the judicial 
arenas). The third are industries in which the primary activity is providing 
service to clients and the knowledge necessary for providing the service is 
embedded in the providers themselves (as in the medical, education and legal 
services industries). As in goods-producing industries, if services become 
entirely standardized and commodified, they are no longer part of the SPK 
economy. (This occurs much less often in services, because these services are 
based in part on understanding the specific problems of clients.) 

We should therefore think of industries and professional occupations as 
intersecting sets. Only some industries will be based on fast-changing tech- 
nologies or events, or professional services that require high levels of train- 
ing and have not as yet been commodified. Similarly, only some professionals 
and managers will be primarily involved in creative or analytical activities 
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involving scientific and professional knowledge. (Many will be involved in 
routine activities much or even all of the time.)? These two sets are both 
relevant to the discussion of the scientific and professional knowledge sector 
and, so, particularly, is the intersection of the two sets. This intersecting set 
is properly considered the true core of the SPK economy. However, it is diffi- 
cult to isolate this core from the available data. Consequently, an industry- 
based analysis is necessary. In such an analysis, the best measure of the 
knowledge-intensity of an industry is the ratio of employees with graduate 
degrees to the entire labor force. 


The Scientific and Professional Knowledge Economy: 
A Reformulation 


Once these preliminary steps have been taken, the structure of the SPK sector 
can be described and analyzed. This reformulation involves the following 
steps. (1) A clear description of the dimensions of the SPK sector must be 
developed, including an estimate of its rate of growth over time in relation to 
other sectors of the economy. (2) A description of the major structural forces 
bearing on the growth of the SPK sector must be developed. Finally, (3) a 
typology of subsectors must be developed that can help to explain the large 
variations in the opportunities and working conditions of the professionals 
employed in the SPK economy. 

This reformulation makes a number of concrete contributions. My 
description of the dimensions of the SPK economy (the first issue in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) draws heavily on the work of Galbraith, Bell and Stanback, 
but it provides a new criterion for classification of industries and new empiri- 
cal evidence on the size and growth rate of the SPK sector. My analysis of the 
structural forces bearing on the development of the SPK economy (the 
second issue in the preceding paragraph) substantially extends the pioneer- 
ing work of Stanback et al. (1981) by examining institutional relationships as 
well as forces related to supply, demand and productivity. No previous work 
on the knowledge sector has adequately addressed the third issue listed. 


Dimensions of the Scientific and Professional Knowledge Sector 

The existing theories also suffer from the visionary’s desire to be at the crest 
of the evolutionary wave. Because the knowledge economy is regarded by 
virtually all of the theorists as increasingly important, analyses are often 
based on overly simplified linear or S-curve models of the growth in size and 
influence of the knowledge economy. After Machlup famously estimated that 
the knowledge industry contributed 29 percent to adjusted GNP in 1958, 
new estimates of the knowledge industry contribution grew past 35 percent 
with expectations that the knowledge industry would account for half of 
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GNP before the new millennium (see Burck, 1964; Marschak, 1968; Drucker, 
1969). These figures turned out to be overly optimistic (Rubin and Huber, 
1986). In the same spirit Bell bases much of his work on the ‘dimensions of 
knowledge and technology’ on models of logistic growth in information and 
technological change (Bell, 1973: 188-212). Even the new urban economists, 
the most cautious of the contributors to the idea of the knowledge economy, 
are not immune to overestimating the importance of knowledge-based indus- 
tries (see, for example, Sassen, 1991: 60). 


Estimating the Size of the Knowledge Sector 

Employment of high proportions of people with the baccalaureate degree can 
no longer be used successfully as a criterion for classification in the formal 
knowledge economy. This is because the US baccalaureate has become a 
qualification for many jobs that do not require much in the way of higher 
level training. Durable manufacturing and retail trade are, for example, 
among the industries that have been the fast-growing employers of college 
graduates over the last 25 years (Applebaum and Albin, 1990: 61). 

A more reasonable estimate of the size of the knowledge sector includes 
only those industries employing the highest proportion of professionals with 
graduate degrees. In the following analysis of cumulative General Social 
Survey (GSS) data (1972-96), I have defined the SPK sector as composed of 
those three-digit SIC industries whose workforce includes at least 5 percent 
with advanced degrees (that is, master’s degrees and above).!° I define the 
industries that fit into this categorization as constituting the scientific- 
professional knowledge economy (SPKE). SPKE includes: agricultural ser- 
vices, mass media industries, chemicals, plastics, pharmaceuticals, computers 
and electronic equipment, scientific instruments, banking, accounting, con- 
sulting and other business services, health services and hospitals, education 
services, legal services, nearly all of government and religious organizations. 
Table 1 provides estimates for the percentage of employees with graduate 
degrees during the period 1973-96 in three-digit SIC industries classified as 
part of the scientific professional knowledge sector. Note that standard errors 
of estimates are potentially large for industries with sample Ns less than 50. 

The SPK sector accounts for approximately 36 percent of total employ- 
ment in the US economy. Virtually every industry that might plausibly be 
considered part of the knowledge sector is included.!? The great majority of 
industries are not, however, part of the SPK sector, including virtually all of 
agriculture and mining, manufacturing, wholesale and retail trade, and con- 
sumer repair and amenity services (such as eating and drinking establish- 
ments). Approximately 85 percent of all workers with advanced degrees are 
employed in SPK. The remaining 15 percent are scattered across the 180 
three-digit industries not included as part of the sector. 
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Table 1 Three-Digit SIC Industries in Scientific-Professional Knowledge Economy 


Est. Percentage of 


Employees with 
Industry Graduate Degrees N 
Legal services 41.7 96 
Colleges and universities 35.9 23 
Educational services, n.e.c 29.0 31 
Commercial research 27.3 22 
Elementary and secondary schools 26.2 595 
Social services, n.e.c. 21.9 96 
Physicians’ offices 18.6 70 
Accounting and auditing services 17.8 45 
Religious organizations 17.3 52 
Pharmaceuticals 16.7 30 
Engineering services 16.7 66 
Govt administration of human resources 15.9 44 
Business management consulting 12.5 40 
Security companies 12.0 50 
Computer and data processing 11.8 34 
Dentists’ offices 11.6 43 
General govt administration 10.5 133 
Govt administration of economic affairs 10.3 39 
Industrial chemicals 10.0 50 
Electronic computing 9.8 51 
Hospitals 9.6 485 
Plastics and synthetics 9.5 21 
Agricultural services 9.4 32 
Motor vehicles and equipment 9.1 22 
Printing and publishing 8.6 105 
Libraries 8.3 24 
Misc. professional services 8.3 36 
Health services, n.e.c. 8.0 75 
Justice and public order 7.8 167 
Radio and television broadcasting 7.7 26 
Membership organizations 73 39 
Credit agencies 7.3 41 
Public finance and taxation 7.1 28 
Optical and health equipment 6.7 30 
Electrical machinery 6.5 77 
Newspaper publishing 6.1 49 
Banking 5.3 169 
Govt national security/international affairs 5.3 187 
Business services, n.e.c. 5.0 101 


Note: Industries with 20 or fewer employees in sample not induded. The following 
industries with fewer than 20 employees in the sample had percentages of workers with 
advanced degrees well above 5 percent. non-commercial educational and scientific 
research (44 4 percent}, government executive and legislative offices (33.3 percent), 
scientific instruments (25.0 percent), agricultural chemicals (25.0 percent), guided 
missiles and space exploration (18.8 percent), book and stationery stores (12.5 percent), 
and museums and art galleries (11.1 percent). n.e c. = not elsewhere classified. 

Source: General Social Survey, 1972-96. 
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Table 2 Gross Product by Industry as a Percentage of GDP, 1959-94 (selected 
years) 
1959 1967 1977 1987 1994 


All SPK 27.2 30.0 31.4 35.1 37.0 


SPK 14.4 15.9 16.9 21.2 23.6 

industries and services 

SPK government 12.8 14.1 14.5 13.9 13.4 
All other 72.8 70.0 68.6 64.9 63.0 

Agriculture and mining 6.5 4.8 5.4 3.8 3.0 

Construction 4.7 4.7 4.6 4.6 3.9 

Non-SPK manufacturing 213 20.2 17.1 13.2 11.7 

Non-SPK transport and 8.7 8.3 8.6 8.6 8.1 

utilities 
Wholesale and retail trade 16.8 16.3 16.4 15.7 15.5 


Non-SPK services 15.2 15.6 16.5 19.0 20.8 


Note: The SIC changed in 1980. Percentages for 1959-77 are shown for 1970 SICs. 
Percentages for 1987 and 1994 are shown for 1980 SICs. 
Source: Adapted from Yuskavage (1996: 151). 


Estimating the Growth of the Scientific Professional Knowledge 

Sector 

How fast is the SPK sector growing relative to other sectors in the economy? 
Scholarly circumspection rather than visionary prophecy is called for. In the 
end, the knowledge economy concept is useful only if we recognize that, 
although it is clearly a growing part of the larger economy, it is far from the 
largest contributor to the national product. 

We can gain a sense of the importance of industries in the formal- 
knowledge economy relative to other industries by looking at changes in 
their contribution to GDP over time. In Table 2, I have grouped together SPK 
sector industries and compared their contribution to GDP between 1959 and 
1994 (the last year for which data are available). Because data are not avail- 
able at the three-digit SIC level, 1 have used two-digit SIC industry data 
(Yuskavage, 1996). 

In 1994 current dollars, GDP grew from a little over US$500 billion in 
1959 to nearly US$7 trillion in 1994. None of the major industry groups in 
Table 1 declined in absolute size over the 35-year period. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the service sector continued its rapid rise as a contributor to GDP 
-and that the formal-knowledge economy services were particularly robust. 
Business services increased from just over 3 percent of GDP in 1959 to over 
8 percent in 1994. As a set, health, legal, educational and social services 
increased from just over 3 to nearly 9 percent of GDP. The health industry 
tripled as a contributor to GDP and legal services more than doubled. 
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The SPKE is still smaller in the aggregate than other parts of the 
economy, but it is clearly fast growing. The sector does not, however, include 
all of the fastest growing industries. During the period 1977-94, nine 
industries recorded gains of 5 percent or more in real gross product. Three 
of these — agricultural services, securities and commodity brokerages, and 
social services — are part of the SPKE, as I have defined it. Other fast-growing 
industries include coal mining, rubber and miscellaneous plastics products, 
transportation services and motion pictures (Yuskavage, 1996: 135). 

One might, alternatively, argue that the leading export industries should 
be considered at the center of economic development. Only about half of the 
leading export industries are part of the SPK sector. In the mid-1980s the 
largest export industries in the service sector were: transportation (US$17.1 
billion in receipts), travel and tourism (US$14.1 billion), insurance (US$7.15 
billion), licensing arrangements (US$5 billion) and construction (US$4.8 
billion). None of these are typically considered among the knowledge- 
intensive business service industries. By contrast, exports were much lower 
in most of the industries considered to be on the cutting edge of the busi- 
ness services subsector of the knowledge economy. They were much lower 
for accounting services (US$0.35 billion), advertising services (US$0.30 
billion), data processing services (US$0.65 billion), legal services (US$1 
billion), management consulting services (US$1 billion), telecommuni- 
cations services (US$1.3 billion), information services (US$1.45 billion), 
education services (US$1.95 billion), and even software (US$2.55 billion) 
(Sassen, 1991: 60).13 


Five Subsectors of the Scientific-Professional Knowledge Economy 
The actual situation of professionals within the formal-knowledge economy 
— their numbers, their prestige and power in relation to managers, their qualifi- 
cations and pay, and their volume of activity — all varies greatly by the sector 
in which they are employed. For example, not all members of this supposedly 
dominant stratum are as well rewarded in the labor market as the theories 
might lead us to expect. Among professionals employed in autonomous pro- 
fessional firms, only partners reap large earnings and those earnings are often 
based on their ability to attract and hold clients — a social as much as an expert 
capacity. Even in the most knowledge-intensive industries, the top stratum of 
managers and entrepreneurs derives the lion’s share of income and wealth 
(Hacker, 1997). Rank-and-file professionals employed by large organizations 
are not nearly as well rewarded. Engineers, the largest expert category, are not 
well paid unless they are very senior, have responsibility for large projects, or 
have moved into upper management. The same is true of professors, unless 
(as in the case of law, medical, engineering and finance professors) they have 
good options outside of academe (Brint, 1994: 67-70). 

We can begin to specify the conditions of professional employment only 
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by looking separately at the major sectors of the formal-knowledge economy. 
The different sectors are connected to differences in the circumstances of the 
professionals employed in them. 

Characteristics of technology, markets and the organization of produc- 
tion are all important for differentiating sectors of the formal-knowledge 
economy. Specifically, the key variables defining sectors of the formal- 


knowledge economy are as follows: 


1. Technology: is the technology volatile or stabilized? 
. Markets: are markets volatile or relatively stable? 
3. Markets: does the good or service have a particularly high status or 
practical value for consumers? 
4. Organization of production: are producing organizations more depen- 
dent on technology and distribution channels for performance or are 
they more dependent on professional services? 


The answers to these questions are at the heart of the classification of indus- 
tries into subsectors of the formal-knowledge economy. 

In the subsections which follow, I discuss the five major sectors of the 
formal-knowledge economy. These are: (1) the entrepreneurial sector; (2) the 
industrialized sector; (3) the professional services sector; (4) the ‘profession- 
alized’ bureaucratic and craftwork sector; and (5) maverick knowledge activi- 
ties. The first three of these are the major sectors of the formal-knowledge 
economy and the last two peripheral sectors. I also develop hypotheses about 
the connection between these sectors and specific conditions of the work life 
of those professionals employed in them. 


The Entrepreneurial Sector 
The entrepreneurial sector is characterized by high volatility and high poten- 
tial profitability. It is composed of two types of industries. One type is based 
on production of new technologies with high consumer demand. The other 
is based on the production of corporate business services for an elite clien- 
tele. In both cases, the profit stakes are high. In high tech production, large 
mass markets exist. In business services production, mass markets do not 
exist but clients are wealthy and the services offered are potentially very 
valuable to them. In both cases, volatility is high. In high tech production, 
technology is constantly changing and new applications come regularly into 
view. In business services production, clients have the money to search for 
the best service providers, the competition is keen, and new markets come 
regularly into view. 

This analysis helps to explain why writers on postindustrial society 
pointed to such different industries as the main engines of growth in the 
knowledge economy. Both Daniel Bell with his emphasis on high technology 
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industries and Saskia Sassen with her emphasis on financial and business ser- 
vices have their fingers on dynamic industries. During the period in which 
these theories were developed, some business service industries, for example, 
grew at twice the rate of GNP and none were less than 60 percent higher 
(Brint, 1994: 48). These are not the most important parts of the economy, but 
they are fast-changing and fast-growing industries. It is not surprising that 
they have been a focus of attention. 

The entrepreneurial knowledge sector is organized around the work of 
a particular expert occupation (such as software engineers or management 
consultants) and, not surprisingly, firms have high professional to manager 
ratios and flat organizational hierarchies. Among professionals, competition 
for employment in successful firms is higher than anywhere else in the know- 
ledge economy. These firms attract the most highly qualified and motivated 
young professionals, pay the highest beginning salaries, and can create high 
levels of wealth among those who obtain shares in the firm through vesting 
in partnerships or as a benefit attached to promotion. 

Often, high tech and business services firms in the formal-knowledge 
economy are associated with the new, more participative forms of firm 
organization. This makes them appear not just economically successful, but 
possibly also heralds of a new and better stage of capitalist firm organization. 
But firms in the entrepreneurial sector are not necessarily small. Nor are they 
necessarily less formalized or organized than other firms. In fact, once a suc- 
cessful product is devised, it is imperative for high tech firms to have a large 
organization behind them to handle regulation, mass production and mass 
distribution. Therefore, as soon as high technology start-up companies 
develop a successful product, they develop an alliance with a large company 
for purposes of production and distribution, or they become large them- 
selves. Microsoft, for example, now employs some 17,000 people (Gates, 
1995). Similarly, investment, brokerage and other business service firms can 
also be very large — with tens of thousands of employees. In the mid-1980s, 
the five largest accounting firms had worldwide fees of over a billion dollars 
and staffs of 20,000. Worldwide revenues in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars were found among the leading management consulting firms and the 
leading advertising firms. The largest law firms had legal staffs of 1000 
lawyers and did enough business that some senior partners earned more than 
US$1 million a year (Noyelle and Dutka, 1988; Brint, 1994). Large organiz- 
ations allow managers to draw on many types of specialized expertise, if 
necessary, for staff to handle larger caseloads, and for the firm to market the 
company’s name most efficiently. 

If they become large, firms in the entrepreneurial sector must, however, 
find ways to continue to be innovative. Even very established firms try to 
replicate the creative pace of small firms at the departmental or project team 
level. They usually do so by hiring the top talent and by decentralizing 
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research and product development processes. Still growing firms in these 
industries encourage the active involvement of asset-holders and workers 
alike, replacing the classic capitalist firm order of passive asset holders, active 
management and deskilled labor with a new order of active capital, active 
management and smart labor. 


The Industrialized Sector 

Business services and high tech industries do not have the same trajectory 
over time. Elite investment and business service firms can remain entrepre- 
neurial because they cater to a class rather than a mass market. High tech 
firms with mass markets have no choice but to gravitate in the direction of 
the industrialized knowledge sector, once technology and product forms 
have stabilized. 

Many industries have changed from entrepreneurial to routine mass pro- 
duction industries. This is what happened in the insurance and automobile 
industries — at one time industries based on exciting new knowledge — and it 
is what will happen in the computer software and biotechnology industries 
(although perhaps not for many years). As products and technologies 
stabilize, knowledge becomes embedded in standard, slowly changing forms. 

Formal knowledge continues to play a role in the industrialized sector, 
but it is only one component of the production process. From the perspec- 
tive of contingency theory, firms in the industrialized sector are character- 
ized as commodity-producers operating under conditions of a stabilized 
technology. Furthermore, as mass production organizations, they depend on 
investments in technology and distribution more than on investments in pro- 
fessional services. 

In general, in the industrialized sector organizational energy shifts away 
from the specialized professional labor force, just as it does in other large 
commodity-producing sectors. Because most production is routine and 
markets are large and scattered, the largest amount of organizational energy 
goes into coordination. A high manager to professional ratio exists, organiz- 
ational hierarchies are steep, and most professionals are management service 
professionals (accountants, management computer analysts, public relations 
and personnel specialists and so on), rather than scientists or engineers with 
advanced degrees. Seniority is more important than qualifications in salary 
setting and promotions. Firms in the industrialized knowledge sector pay 
managers well and professionals less well. Because responsibilities are well 
specified and support services are available, the pace of organizational life is 
somewhat slower for professionals than in either entrepreneurial or pro- 
fessional service industries. The classic industrial pattern of relatively passive 
capital, extremely active management, and substantially deskilled labor is 
typical. 

Professional salaries are high only in industries that monopolize the 
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provision of a critical resource (such as petroleum) or have benefited from 
high barriers to entry in relation to a product that has been insatiably 
demanded by government or private consumers (such as military hardware 
or prescription pharmaceuticals). Insofar as they intend to remain innovative, 
firms in routine industrial production try to retain a culture of innovation 
among their product development or purchasing teams. Scientists are pri- 
marily involved in new product lines, although some may have responsibility 
for maintaining quality in established product lines. 


The Professional Services Sector 

Professional services are, quantitatively, the core of the formal-knowledge 
economy. These industries are produce services rather than commodity pro- 
ducing, and the technology they use is relatively stable. Their clients are not 
uniformly high status, but the services they offer have high status or practical 
value to clients. Most specialties and professional organizations in medicine 
(including mental health), dentistry, higher education, law and architecture 
fit in this sector. So do most business service firms that are situated below the 
top of the market. 

Health and higher education are the largest industries in this sphere. Bell 
states the reasons for the prominence of the health services industry well: 
‘The claims to the good life which the society has promised become centered 
on the two areas that are fundamental to that life — health and education. The 
elimination of disease and the increasing numbers of people who can live out 
a full life, plus the efforts to expand the span of life, make health services a 
crucial feature of modern society’ (Bell, 1973: 128). One might say that the 
growing importance of educational qualifications for access to the better-paid 
and most prestigious positions in the occupational structure, together with 
the growing importance of analytical skills in jobs employing postgraduate 
labor, increase the importance of higher education. 

The professional services group has been able, by and large, to remain 
independent of corporate control for two reasons. First, they provide services 
that are difficult to standardize and that individual clients are willing to pay 
for. Second, the contribution of professional services to the performance of 
the organization is greater than the contribution of technology and distri- 
butional activities. The first increases the power of professionals and the 
second reduces the need for the high levels of capitalization and organization 
that corporations seem best able to provide efficiently. 

Where the service has a political constituency to support its provision as 
a ‘public good’, the industry is organized as a non-profit or government 
activity. Elsewhere, it is organized as a profit-making activity with pro- 
fessional ownership and control. There are some qualifications necessary, 
however, to this generalization. Doctors have been able to organize in for- 
profit group practices, while delegating responsibility for long-term care and 
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specialty technology to non-profit or for-profit hospitals, a unique arrange- 
ment. Higher education services can be provided only by organizations 
involving a number of quite distinct specialty groups and substantial cost in 
technology and other equipment. This increases the management influence 
and reduces the professional influence somewhat. 

In general, however, the manager to professional ratio is high in the 
professional services sector, and the manager to professional salary ratio is 
low. Professional salaries are comparatively high and increase substantially 
with rank or advancement to partnership. The prominence of professionals 
in the organization is much greater than in the industrialized sector and quite 
often as great as in the entrepreneurial sector. 

In most cases, it is possible to intensify the utilization of professional 
services and professionals, consequently, tend to see many clients or process 
many materials during a typical day. Although good data are not available, 
the pace of professional life should be relatively fast and demanding compared 
to the pace of professional life in the industrialized sector, but not as fast- 
paced and demanding as professional life in the entrepreneurial sector. The 
professional services sector is highly stratified by the market situation and 
wealth of employing organizations. Qualifications for access to the better 
situated and wealthier organizations in this sector are higher than in the indus- 
trialized sector, and in some cases also as high as in the entrepreneurial sector. 


The Professional Periphery 

Professions are the characteristic form of the organization of educated 
labor. They provide a model even for many non-professions employing 
educated people of middle-class aspiration. Because of this, it is possible to 
speak of professionalized work environments, even in the absence of labor 
markets organized rigorously through the credential system and even in the 
absence of work clearly involving the application of a body of formal know- 
ledge. 

These professionalized work environments are typical of organizations 
and industries with a close relationship to the formal-knowledge economy — 
either because production staff are in close and regular contact with 
professionals, or because hiring is based on advanced educational qualifi- 
cations, even though the work itself does not necessarily involve the appli- 
cation of formal knowledge. Librarianship and parts of government are good 
examples of the former; school teaching, social work and parts of the news 
media are good examples of the latter. It is reasonable to consider these 
spheres as a periphery of the formal-knowledge economy. In most cases, the 
prominence of these “quasi-professionals”, their qualifications and pay reflect 
this peripheral situation. In a few occupations on the periphery of the formal- 
knowledge economy, the size of the market served makes a large difference. 
This is particularly true of journalism. Senior reporters and editors in the 
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national media earn more than twice as much as their counterparts in the 
small regional markets. In television, salaries are very closely aligned to the 
size of the market in which the professional personnel are working. Here the 
major economic principle is this: the larger the market, the higher the price 
of the advertising minute, and, consequently, the higher the salaries of the 
professional people who help to attract potential consumers to the medium 
(Brint, 1994: 71-2). 


Maverick Knowledge Activities 

To complete the picture of the formal-knowledge economy, it is necessary to 
mention work that has not yet found a viable commercial or public purpose. 
Maverick knowledge is the work of inventors who dream of practical 
applications, but have not yet realized their aspirations. Some important 
industries in the formal-knowledge economy, including personal computer 
software (Gates, 1995), laser technologies, and even new financial instru- 
ments (Stearns and Allan, 1996) began as maverick knowledge activities, 
though often within established industries. 


Existing data cannot be disaggregated by the major sectors discussed in the 
preceding subsections. However, it is possible to gain a sense of the relative 
significance of the domains in which professionals are employed by looking 
at the distribution of workers with advanced degrees by functional spheres. 

If we look across all industries, we see the following distribution of 
workers with advanced degrees (see also Table 3): 


+ 36 percent are employed in professional services (primarily health, higher 
education, religion and law); 

e 27 percent are employed in human services (primarily social services and 
elementary and secondary education); 


Table 3 Public and Non-Profit Sector Employment by Industry Group 
Scientific-Professional-Knowledge Economy 


Percentage of Workers 
Industry Group with Advanced Degrees Percentage Non-Profit 
Professional services 36 20 
Human services/media 29 25 
Business services 10 0 
Government 8 8 
High tech industry 7 0 
Other 10 2 
Total 100 55 


Sources: General Social Survey, 1972-94; Brint (1994). 
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10 percent are employed in business services; 

8 percent are employed in government; 

7 percent are employed in high tech industries; 
2 percent are employed in the mass media. 


The size of the human services and government groups help to explain why 
the formal-knowledge economy is predominantly a non-profit economy. In 
particular, only a small fraction of human services workers are employed in 
the private economy. 


Conclusion 


It has become a commonplace that professional knowledge is becoming more 
important in the economies of advanced capitalism. However, theorists do not 
necessarily agree on why this is so. Three separate streams of thought give rise 
to the ‘knowledge economy’ concept: (1) ideas about the management of inno- 
vation in mature corporations; (2) ideas about the rise of consumer services 
and high tech industry; and (3) ideas about financial and business services. 

I have argued that a better representation of the ‘knowledge economy’ 
and of the role of professionals in it is possible if we aggregate these views 
and then differentiate sectors of the knowledge economy. By looking at 
industries that employ a comparatively large proportion of professionals 
with advanced degrees, I have traced the boundaries of the formal-knowledge 
economy. This economy includes business service industries, high tech- 
nology manufacturing industries, professional services industries, some mass 
media industries and large parts of government. I have shown that this 
economy is a fast-growing part of the larger US economy, but one that still 
accounts for substantially less than two-fifths of GDP. I have used a version 
of contingency theory to define three major and two minor sectors of the 
formal-knowledge economy and to hypothesize sectoral influences on the 
distribution, prominence, qualifications, pay and work pace of the pro- 
fessional labor force employed in each sector. 

Some may feel that the framework presented in this article runs counter 
to the one I developed to analyze the political economy of expert labor in In 
an Age of Experts (Brint, 1994). 1 do not see any contradiction between the 
two. The framework in this article is meant to contribute to analysis of that 
part of the total professional labor force working in the most knowledge- 
intensive parts of the economy. By contrast, the analysis in my book was 
intended to have a broader application to the professional labor force as a 
whole (including professionals with lower level qualifications). The earlier 
analysis remains entirely relevant to understanding the socioeconomic bases 
of political divisions among the broad stratum of professionals. 
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Notes 


Machlup acknowledged that ‘knowledge work’ goes on outside the knowledge 
industries, but argued that a choice must be made between an industrial and an 
occupational approach to defining the boundaries of the knowledge economy. For 
purposes of economic analysis, an industrial approach is preferable in his view 
since national accounts information is organized by industries. Therefore, a lawyer 
working in a legal firm is part of the knowledge industry, but a lawyer working 
for a manufacturing corporation is not. One is involved in an industry that 
produces information and advice; the other in an industry that produces things. 
Occasionally, he was required to compromise. Surgeons apply medical knowledge 
to transform the bodies of patients (and therefore could not be considered part of 
a knowledge industry). Machlup therefore divided the medical services industry 
in half, with the advice-giving half considered to be part of the ‘knowledge 
economy’ and those working on bodies excluded. 
According to one of his later collaborators, between the publication of his first 
book on the subject and his death in 1983, 20 large file drawers of new material 
on the various branches of the knowledge industry were collected by Machlup and 
his graduate assistants. See Rubin and Huber (1986: 4). 
He simplified the analysis of national income accounts data by eschewing many 
of the finer estimates favored by Machlup. He measured the contribution of the 
‘information industries’ through a ‘value-added’ approach rather than a ‘total 
sales’ approach and introduced a distinction between ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ 
information sectors. In this approach, primary information sectors were those in 
which firms supplied information goods and services exchanged in a market sector. 
The secondary information sector produced for internal consumption by govern- 
ment and firms outside the information economy. 
Stanback’s interest in producer services stemmed from his work as an urban 
economist; an early study discovered the decreasing importance of manufactur- 
ing-dominated cities and the continuing strength of metropolitan centers of trade 
and business services. 
Insofar as this is true, it makes sense to talk about practical knowledge economies 
at the individual level. Thus, in a ‘conservative test’ of the proposition that 
ordinary knowledge is a factor of production, Kusterer examines the knowledge- 
based activity of machine operators in a factory that makes cones for foods and 
beverages. 
The basic knowledge of machine operators includes all the procedures necessary to 
routinely carry out their work task: how to start and stop the machine, clean it in the 
prescribed manner, ‘bridge’ the cones, unfold the boxes, pack the cones, label the cases, 
etc. Supplementary knowledge includes all the know-how necessary to handle the 
obstacles to this routine work performance that arise from ume to time: how to keep 
the machine running, keep the inspectors happy, secure the cooperation of mechanics 
and machine handlers, etc. (Kusterer, 1978: 45) 
This leads to difficulty in finding the right term to distinguish practical knowledge 
from these various forms of intellectual knowledge. It would miss the point to label 
the economic sector organized around scientific and professional knowledge as the 
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‘expandable’ or ‘regenerating’ knowledge economy. The term ‘advanced- 
knowledge economy’ would introduce problematic status elements in another 
form. “Formal-knowledge economy’ is not quite accurate, since many crafts can be 
formalized in the weak sense of the term (that is, knowledge organized around 
analytical ideas communicated in written or other media) and, on the other hand, 
most professional disciplines are not formalized in the strong sense of the term (that 
is rendered in mathematical formulas). In the absence of a better term, I will 
therefore use the term ‘scientific-professional knowledge’ (SPK) economy or sector. 
This analysis should make clear my reservations concerning Bell's (1973) emphasis 
on theoretical knowledge as the new element in science-based industries. As has 
always been true, empirical and theoretical activities have both been important in 
the development of new industries. 

Clearly, a good many professionals with advanced degrees do not use much expert 
knowledge on their jobs. Studies of two leading professions, doctors and lawyers, 
show that rank-and-file practitioners frequently rely on standard reference works 
and accumulated experience as a basis for many of their decisions (Hogan, 1979; 
Schon, 1983) and this is also true of many engineers and professors (Derber et al., 
1990). Recently, a colleague, Robert Lien, and I interviewed a number of people 
in two southern Californian cities about the kinds of knowledge they use in their 
work. We found that professionals, as much as other types of workers, rely on 
knowledge based on experience and ‘feel’ for situations as much or more than they 
use formal, disciplinary knowledge. One engineer we interviewed, for example, 
observed that the most important part of his work is learning what clients want, 
and he has learned to ask several questions at the beginning of a job to raise the 
probability that he is on the same track as the client. This is a kind of knowledge 
that allows for a practical economy of motion, but it is not the kind of technical 
expertise that theorists of the knowledge economy emphasize. 

Industries employing fewer than 20 people in the cumulative GSS data were 
treated differently. Here I raised the cutoff point to 15 percent to protect from 
biasing due to sampling distribution. Industries employing fewer than ten people 
in the cumulative GSS data were excluded altogether. 

Specifically, the following three-digit SIC codes are part of SPKE: agricultural 
services, agricultural chemicals, newspaper publishing, printing and periodical 
publishing, radio and television broadcasting, industrial chemicals, plastics and 
synthetics, pharmaceuticals, electronic computing, electrical machinery, motor 
vehicles and equipment, guided missiles and space vehicles, scientific instruments, 
optical and health equipment, banking, credit agencies, securities and brokerage 
companies, commercial research, business management consulting, computer data 
processing services, other business services, physicians’ offices, dentists’ offices, 
optometrists’ offices, other health practitioners’ offices, hospitals, other health 
services, legal services, elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universi- 
ties, libraries, other educational services, social services, religious organizations, 
membership organizations, engineering services, accounting and auditing services, 
non-commercial educational and scientific research, miscellaneous professional 
services, general government administration, justice and public order, public 
finance and taxation, administration of human resources, administration of 
economic affairs, and national security and international affairs. 
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12 Among those missing from the list: the telephone industry, art galleries and 
museums and insurance. Each had nearly a high enough percentage of workers 
with advanced degrees to be included. 

13 Sassen’s discussion of export industries relies on Office of Technology Assessment 
data that use both direct exports of US firms and their overseas affiliates. 
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The Professionalization of 
Knowledge in European Markets: 
Engineering in the UK and Poland 


his article considers the professions as one of the institutional contexts in 

which knowledge is controlled and transmitted, reproduced and 
changed. Professions are also institutions where access to knowledge as an 
economic resource is monitored, the transmission of knowledge is accredited 
and supply markets are closed. By such means the licensed professional prac- 
titioner is privileged in access to employment positions and, at the same time, 
those employing or using licensed practitioners can be assured of a basic level 
of competence, expertise, commitment and experience. This is the ideology 
of the professions and, symbolically, it is a powerful differentiator of pro- 
fessional from other forms of occupational work. 

For a number of years sociologists have been interested in the process of 
professionalization: how work becomes an occupation and how some 
occupations become professions. Since the 1970s, researchers have under- 
stood professionalization to be a process designed to achieve internal 
occupational control (Johnson, 1972; Dingwall and Lewis, 1983) or the occu- 
pational control of work and workers (Freidson, 1994). In Anglo-American 
models of professionalization, it is the professional associations working with 
universities and in negotiation with states who have controlled the licensing, 
accreditation and practice arrangements for professional practitioners. In 
other European nation-states, it was more common, historically, for state 
bureaucracies to operate the licensing and regulatory processes (Burrage and 
Torstendahl, 1990; Torstendahl and Burrage, 1990). Despite differences 
between professions, and historical and contemporary differences between 
one country and another, the controlling institutions in processes of pro- 
fessionalization have been generally perceived to be states, professional 
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associations and universities. This model was probably adequate historically 
to conceptualize the professionalization process. Increasingly, however, pro- 
fessions and professionals are operating beyond nation-states as the markets 
for professional services become international and professionals themselves 
become internationally mobile. 

This article argues that there is a new set of institutions which must now 
be included in sociological models of professionalism and professionaliza- 
tion. The proliferation of international professional federations should now 
be included alongside the national controlling institutions of state, pro- 
fessional association and universities. The international professional federa- 
tions are not yet controlling institutions; they have no powers other than 
persuasion. They are, nevertheless, having a growing impact on national 
professional associations and state licensing bodies, and on how licensing and 
regulatory processes operate. 


Theoretical Background and Data Sources 


In the processes of professionalization, the national professional associations 
have been perceived to play a leading role. Certainly in Anglo-American 
models, the professional associations were perhaps the lead players and 
negotiators with states and universities in professional formation and 
development. In continental European models, professional associations 
played a more representational role with state licensing bodies fulfilling the 
regulatory functions. 

The order in which national professionalization occurred, and its real- 
ization as a multilevel diffusion process, have been examined by Abbott 
(1991). He argued that professionalization had once been conceived of as a 
regular process. Wilensky (1964), for example, listed the following ‘events’: 
the founding of a training school, a university school, a local association, a 
national association, the passing of state-level licensing laws and the estab- 
lishment of codes of professional ethics. In a variety of professions, Wilen- 
sky claimed these events occurred in precisely that order. Abbott preferred 
‘occurrences’ to events and wished to emphasize historical diversity and pro- 
fessional variations. He concluded that: ‘the professionalisation process, if it 
is to be seen at all in changing professions, be recognized as the multilevel, 
contagious, complex social process that it actually is’ (Abbott, 1991: 380). 

The internationalization of markets for professional services and the 
development of international professional federations could be viewed as the 
next set of events and these occurrences, or the visible, organizational out- 
comes in professional life, will be very variable and diverse both between 
states and between professions. There will not be a single process of develop- 
ment or change from nation-state to international markets, however. The 
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moves from national or federal to international systems of regulation will be 
as complex as the histories of professions in different states has been complex. 
There will be differences between the professions and there will be differ- 
ences within professions, given that professions are never homogeneous. It is 
important to ask which professional players benefit from internationaliza- 
tion, how do they pursue their interests sometimes in opposition to fellow 
professionals, and what are the consequences for the profession as a whole. 
In addition, there will be variations from state to state, and in the rate of 
change, as well as in the different professional fields. 

The impact of the international professional federations, and indeed the 
process of internationalization more generally, is clearly affecting professions 
in different nation-states in very different ways. Some national professional 
associations are active participants in the development of international regu- 
latory arrangements. Active professional participants can powerfully influ- 
ence the design of international licensing arrangements and it is the most 
powerful national professional players that are shaping the international 
regulatory systems. Less active, newer and younger, national professional 
associations are likely to enter the negotiations late, participate less and have 
less impact on international regulatory systems. This article describes the 
national regulatory arrangements and assesses the power and influence of two 
contrasting national professional associations and international engineering 
federations. As a case study in engineering, the UK engineering institutions 
and the Engineering Council (high participation), and the Polish engineering 
associations and the NOT (low participation) represent perhaps the two 
extreme positions. 

The data to be used in this analysis come from a research project cur- 
rently underway at the University of Nottingham, UK. The project is 
examining the range and diversity of the work of professional associations 
and federations at both national and international levels. Data sources include 
published information from professional yearbooks and annual reports as 
well as material from the representatives of national and international pro- 
fessional associations and federations interviewed about their work. This 
article uses published material from the Engineering Council in the UK and 
NOT in Poland, the European Engineering Federation, FEANI, and the 
global federation, WFEO. It also includes interview data from representa- 
tives of these professional bodies. 

Engineering provides the case study profession in this analysis. The engi- 
neering profession is made up of ‘persons employed in technical work for 
which the normal qualification is a degree in science, maths or engineering’ 
(McRae et al., 1991: 7). Historically, at the nation-state level, engineers have 
had great difficulty in achieving and/or maintaining occupational control of 
the profession and, although there are important exceptions, they seldom 
7 have high prestige: ‘they have neither the rewards nor the tight communal 
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structure found among doctors, lawyers and others” (Collins, 1990: 18). The 
reasons usually suggested for this are first that professional engineers are, for 
the most part, employees of industrial organizations, which has limited the 
achievement of market control by the profession despite professional control 
of regulation. Second, it is obvious that there is not just one profession of 
engineering, but a wide diversity of different engineering specialisms, each 
with its own professional institution, historical traditions, systems of regu- 
lation and organization. Professional engineers are members of specialist 
engineering institutions first (civils, mechanicals, electricals, materials and so 
on) and it is these memberships which produce professional identities as well 
as systems of regulation. 

In the negotiations between national and international professional 
associations and federations and the development of an international order 
of professional regulatory activity, however, the profession of engineering is 
well advanced. Engineering provides an excellent arena in which to assess 
professional regulatory activity at international levels. Professional engineers 
have been internationally mobile for a long time and, in the past, colonial 
powers have exported engineering education and monitored engineering 
licensing arrangements across the world. Currently, a great deal of effort is 
going into mutual recognition procedures and engineers are well ahead of 
other professions in developing a multilateral approach (for example, their 
Washington Agreement) and mutual recognition of licensing arrangements. 
The profession of engineering is also well advanced in respect of the develop- 
ment of international professional federations. Through its European body 
FEANI (Fédération Européenne d Associations Nationales d'Ingénieurs) as 
well as others such as EFCA (European Federation of Engineering Consul- 
tancy Associations) and EurEta (European Higher Engineering and Techni- 
cal Professional Association), the Commonwealth Engineering Council, and 
global organizations such as FIDIC (International Federation of Consulting 
Engineers) and WFEO (World Federation of Engineering Organizations), 
engineers have been developing contexts for the negotiation of international 
regulatory agreements. 


Internationalization Processes 


In the past, professional licensing systems, operated by national professional 
associations or state licensing bodies, have applied regulations which 
restricted foreign competition by excluding non-national qualifications. 
Currently, however, in Europe we are witnessing the growing phenomenon 
of transnational regulation of professional services. One of the major objec- 
tives of the EU, since its inception as a single European market, has been the 
harmonization of national regulations affecting the provision of goods and 
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services in order to facilitate the free movement of products and labour in the 
European Common Market. The professions, and the services they provide, 
are increasingly covered by regulations which define a common basis of com- 
petence for licensing as well as increasingly common standards of practice. 
Professionals, therefore, are finding themselves practising in environments 
where national professional bodies are applying regulations deriving from an 
international (European) regime. The internationalization process is not 
confined to Europe. Professional services constitute an increasingly large 
component of trade within the global economy. The services provided by 
professions are included as economic resources and revenues of national 
economies and as vital components of international trade balances (Orzack, 
1994). Barriers to international trade in services — some cherished by nation- 
state professional associations — are being increasingly challenged by regional 
(European Free Trade Association: EFTA, North American Free Trade 
Association: NAFTA, Asia Pacific Economic Council: APEC, Middle East 
Community: MEC) as well as global (GATS, WTO, IMF, OECD) agree- 
ments. 

The professions are not passive in these internationalizing processes, 
however, but are themselves internationalizing. An important development 
is the increasing number of international professional federations. These 
international bodies, made up of representatives from national professional 
associations, are meeting to negotiate the profession’s response, both to EU 
directives and to wider global processes of internationalization. In addition, 
there are growing numbers of international interprofessional associations, 
such as SEPLIS (Society of European Professionals, liberal, independent, 
social) and the UK European Forum, where professionals of different kinds 
meet to discuss matters of common interest to service providers and their 
clients. The influence of the international bodies is increasing. Indeed, it 
could be argued that these international professional federations have been 
more influential (more authoritative and knowledgeable) than nation-state 
government representatives in influencing EU directives, as well as global 
agreements, on professions and professional services. 


Responses in Professional Engineering: The European 
Engineering Federation 


Within Europe, both the separate specialist engineering institutions (for 
example, ECCE: civils; EIEE: electricals; FEMS: materials; EPS: physics) and 
the national engineering associations have developed European federations 
(e.g. FEANI and EFCA). These federations pool the knowledge and experi- 
ence from (currently 27) national European member associations (these 
federations are not confined to the 15 members of the EU). These European 
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bodies are made up of representatives from the national associations and are 
financed by contributions from the national associations. At the present time, 
these bodies monitor national standards and practices and their role is advis- 
ory. Thus, FEANI has developed a European title (EurIng), which to an 
extent overcomes the failure to achieve a sectoral directive for chartered engi- 
neers in Europe. FEANI has also made recommendations on matters to do 
with accreditation (FEANI has an index of approved schools and courses in 
Europe), on risk issues and continuing professional development (Project 
Aquaforce). 

Engineering also has an active and influential global body in WFEO, as 
well as in FIDIC. WFEO is an assembly of national engineering organiz- 
ations from 80 countries and is funded by an annual contribution from the 
member associations. WFEO works closely with several committees and 
projects of the United Nations including, for example, UNESCO, the UN 
Environmental Programme, the UN Industrial Development Organization 
and the UN International Decade for Natural Disaster Reduction. The 
WFEO has been active in promoting sustainable development, environmen- 
tally sensitive engineering, engineering developments in food production and 
distribution, and in the promotion of engineering associations in develop- 
ment and transitional countries. It has developed a code of environmental 
ethics, a code of ethics and a resolution on the management and use of 
(electronic) information. These codes provide standards against which all 
countries and all engineers can measure and assess their own professional 
engineering practices and arrangements. The rest of this article focuses on the 
European engineering federation, FEANI, though the work of other 
European and the wider global engineering federations needs to be included 
in the analysis. In Europe there is a complex set of international engineering 
bodies in addition to FEANI which are consultative and discussion groups 
where knowledge can be pooled and experiences shared. FEANI is perhaps 
the main general engineering federation, though FEANT is not itself a regu- 
latory body and has no formal powers other than persuasion. FEANI is, 
however, a forum from which regulatory needs are emerging and preliminary 
recommendations are being drawn up. FEANI is becoming increasingly 
influential in the development of internationally agreed regulatory systems. 
Two closely related reasons can be given for this growing influence and these 
are considered in turn: 


1. Competition between national and international professional associ- 
ations and federations; 
2. The limitations of legal instruments and directives. 
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Competition Between National Professional Associations and 
International Federations 

The processes of internationalization of professional regulation in Europe 
tend to generate tensions because moves to internationalize usually require 
changes which are frequently perceived by professional associations, pro- 
fessionals (and their clients) as unnecessary and as non-legitimate intrusions 
into national jurisdictions. International processes affect previously devel- 
oped national arrangements for professional regulation, arrangements that 
resulted from protracted negotiations between states and professional inter- 
est groups, sometimes over long periods of time, within national divisions of 
labour (Orzack, 1992). 

In Europe, national professional associations have tried to influence, 
even control, the legal instruments developed by the EU to harmonize pro- 
fessional services. For example, the operation of the First General Systems 
Directive (89/48/EEU), on mutual recognition of education and training 
arrangements, has had to acknowledge the continuing control of national 
bodies. The UK implemented this directive on 4 January 1991 and the pro- 
fessional associations were designated competent authorities in its opera- 
tionalization. The national associations (the Engineering Council and the 
Engineering Institutions) are able to monitor immigrant engineering pro- 
fessionals seeking registration in the UK. Where doubt exists an adaptation 
period of not more than three years or an aptitude test, or for new graduates 
a period of experience of not more than four years, can be required and is 
allowed for in the legislation. The mobility of professionals in Europe is still 
dependent’ on the licensing arrangements in different nation-states. The 
control of regulations governing professional qualifications is still effectively 
in the hands of national professional bodies. 

In order to maintain their influence, however, and to affect European 
legislation, the national associations are having to put increased emphasis on 
their own European professional federations. These European federations are 
increasingly recognized by the European Commission and by EU insti- 
tutions and law development agencies in the framing of drafts and agree- 
ments. Consequently, the authority of these European professional bodies is 
called upon by the national associations in attempts to limit and confine the 
remit of EU directives. The extent of their influence is beginning to be felt. 
For example, FEANI, together with other European professional federa- 
tions, has argued and lobbied for revisions to the First General Systems 
Directive. The Commission has recognized the defects and change is under- 
way. The European professional federations such as FEANI are playing a 
leading role in such changes. The European federations have argued for sub- 
stantial modifications to the proposed Directive on Liability of Providers of 
Services. This directive is currently on hold while changes are negotiated and 
incorporated. The consultation paper which proposed a Directive on Joint 
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Cross-Border Practice has been opposed by the European federations and 
national associations and currently this directive has been withdrawn. It can 
be argued, then, that in order to maintain their influence on internationaliz- 
ing processes, the professions are placing increased emphasis on the legiti- 
macy and authority of their own European bodies. The professions are 
themselves becoming European. 


Limits of Legal Instruments and Directives 

The increasing influence of the European professional bodies can be demon- 
strated also by recognizing the limitations of legal instruments (such as direc- 
tives) as the tools for internationalization. For example, Hantrais (1992: 4) 
has claimed, in respect of attempts to achieve greater uniformity in the prep- 
aration and presentation of accounts, that ‘the legal mechanisms had been 
found to be far too cumbersome, to take too long, and paradoxically, to allow 
too much freedom to member states, resulting in disharmony rather than 
harmonization’. She considered it likely that representatives of professional 
bodies in the member states would be left to negotiate their own forms of 
compromise, rather than being obliged to do so by directives from Brussels. 

In other words, what cannot be achieved by legal instruments is being 
resolved in other ways. The European professional federations are the most 
likely forums for such negotiations and it is under their auspices that the 
detail work on harmonization or mutual recognition is being done. 

Thus, FEANI has developed a European professional title (EurIng) 
which requires a minimum of seven years higher education plus experience. 
This is increasingly being recognized as the education and training standard 
for mobile professional engineers in Europe. The European Commission has 
praised the Eurlng title (in a reply to a question by FEANI dated 10 March 
1994). In addition, WFEO is considering the Eurlng model as a possible 
global standard. Currently, FEANI sets the requirements and maintains the 
register. FEANI has a code of practice on assessment of risks and is develop- 
ing a code of continuing professional development. 

The national professional associations use these examples of the work of 
their European federations in their arguments against the need for European 
directives on codes of conduct of regulated professions. They also argue that 
these agreements are genuinely international and arrived at through consen- 
sus mechanisms which are superior to EU directives. One consequence, 
however, is the increased authority and influence of these European federa- 
tions at both the national and international levels. 


European Differences: UK and Poland 


Negotiations concerning the European professional engineering federations, 
and the impact of international markets in professional engineering, are 
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affecting different nation-states in Europe in different ways. Some states, 
through differences in historical development and economic competitiveness, 
are less able to be involved in European negotiations; and yet are dramatically 
affected by the international agreements that are concluded. A comparison of 
the differential participation, membership and interest of professional engi- 
neers from the UK (high participation) and Poland (low participation) in 
FEANT’s activities illustrates important inequities. Some of the consequences 
for UK and Polish engineers in international markets can also be indicated. 

Professional engineers from the UK are represented in FEANI by a 
committee formed from representatives of the Engineering Council and the 
engineering institutions known as the British National Council for Inter- 
national Engineering Affairs or BNC. The BNC has been an active partici- 
pant in FEANI and its commissions and working groups since 1965 (FEANI 
was created in 1951): for example, on mutual recognition of professional 
qualifications, on an index of engineering education systems in Europe, on 
the maintenance of an active communication/information network, on 
continuing professional development and on relations with the European 
Commission. In the interests of mutual recognition of engineering qualifi- 
cations, FEANI maintains a register of European Engineers, the qualifi- 
cations for which are similar to those required for Chartered Engineer status 
in the UK. At present, there are nearly 20,000 engineers on the register, 11,500 
of whom are chartered engineers from the UK (approximately 58 percent) 
(Kirby, 1996), though the percentage of UK applicants for the award is now 
down to 39 percent (Jacquet, 1995) and is continuing to reduce. 

The BNC and the engineering institutions are highly active in negotiat- 
ing bilateral, multilateral and international mutual recognition agreements. 
Engineers from the UK are already internationally mobile. In any one year, 
up to 20 percent of UK chartered engineers are working outside the UK. 

There is widespread knowledge about and interest in FEANI among 
professional engineers in the UK and in the international dimensions of engi- 
neering work. From the 1995 Engineering Council Survey of Professional 
Engineers and Technicians, over 70 percent of chartered engineers felt that 
the EU would affect their work, including 15 percent who felt that it would 
do so significantly. Among chartered engineers, nearly 6 percent felt that it 
was essential to become a Eurlng, and this increased to 51 percent for those 
who believed that it would be useful. 

Yet, despite this increased interest, participation and membership of 
European professional federations, the control of qualifications and licensing 
of immigrant engineers remains effectively in the hands of the UK national 
Engineering Council and associated engineering institutions. These bodies 
were authorized to operationalize the First General Systems Directive in 
respect of engineers, which was intended to ease the free movement of EU 
professionals throughout the Community. 
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The effects of the European order on Polish engineers is significantly 
different. The engineering profession in Poland is regulated by the state, who 
maintains a register of those licensed to practise. In addition, there is the 
Polish Federation of Engineering Associations (NOT), which is now a demo- 
cratic, non-governmental and independent organizational community, made 
up of 30 voluntarily affiliated engineering associations (mechanical, electri- 
cal, mining, petroleum and gas, horticultural and so on). These member 
associations are self-governing, self-financing and independent and member- 
ship in these associations is voluntary. In Poland, the relations between NOT, 
the engineering associations and the education and training institutes is indi- 
vidual rather than formal, voluntary rather than obligatory. NOT cooperates 
with representatives from higher education establishments (Consensus of 
Polish Technical Universities) in designing the curriculum and content of 
engineering education programmes. There are no formal accreditation pro- 
cedures, however, apart from discussion and voluntary assistance. 

In 1992, NOT became a member of FEANI and this was considered a 
major achievement. Poland’s representative in the FEANI General Council 
is the secretary general of NOT. Following the admission of NOT to 
FEANI, a Polish National Committee for Cooperation with FEANI was 
established (Community of Engineers). On the basis of FEANI statutes, and 
executive acts resulting from it, in October 1994 the board of the Community 
of Engineers adopted a resolution outlining the procedure whereby Polish 
engineers might apply for the Eurlng title. The Eurlng statistics up to the end 
of 1995 (Kirby, 1996) show 48 Polish engineers having been awarded the title, 
and several dozen individual applications currently being considered. As a 
result of the endeavours of the Community of Engineers, the courses of most 
technical universities (25 out of 33) are now listed in the FEANI register. 
Polish engineers are also members of other international engineering special- 
ist associations. In addition, the Association of Polish Consultant Engineers, 
which is a member of NOT, is a member of FIDIC. 

There are no data from specific studies of Polish engineers but it seems 
that, at the present time, internationalization processes affect only those engi- 
neers who have direct contact with colleagues from other countries, foreign 
universities or professional associations. Most Polish engineers do not know 
that Poland belongs to FEANI and what effects such membership has. For 
example, the press spokesperson of the Lodz Council of NOT was unable to 
provide any information about the association of NOT with FEANI. In 
general, however, the internationalization of the profession of engineering 
has started in Poland. It is, however, taking place among and with the par- 
ticipation of only those directly interested in it. Government agencies display 
little interest in the process of internationalization of professional regulation 
or in the mobility of professional engineers. 

Some of the consequences of this differential involvement by UK and 
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Polish professional engineers in the European professional federation and the 
resulting international agreements can be indicated. The development of 
internationally agreed systems of professional regulation is beginning to 
bring economic, political and social rewards to (high) participating countries 
and their professional engineers. Economic benefits include the competitive 
advantages in trade in both goods and services in world markets. Agreed 
systems of regulation enable corporations in Europe to form strategic 
alliances between European industries, giving them comparative advantages 
in competition with corporations in North America and the Pacific Rim. In 
turn, this increases employment opportunities, both for professional engi- 
neers and other workers. The political benefits stem from the fact that pro- 
fessional engineers themselves have been doing the internationalizing work. 
Engineers have not been simply responding to national and international 
directives from governments or trade agreements. Engineers have been taking 
a lead in harmonization and mutual recognition arrangements. This increases 
the legitimacy and acceptability of such agreements. Social benefits will also 
be achieved. These include the standardization of consumer rights and 
protection. International agreements also promote increased safety, environ- 
mental protection and sustainable development. The promotion of inter- 
nationally agreed codes of ethics and responsibilities will, in turn, increase the 
trust and respect afforded to engineering professionals themselves. 

The consequence for those who arrive late in European negotiating 
arenas is that they are required to adapt to, rather than bargain over, inter- 
national agreements. Also, they might continue to be peripheral, rather than 
central members in industrial partnership arrangements and trade agree- 
ments. Polish engineers might continue to have more aspirations than oppor- 
tunities to be part of the international global market. 

The Polish social system has undergone wide-ranging, dramatic and 
fundamental social transformation in the 1990s, as a result of which the pos- 
ition of professional engineers in Poland has become more tenuous. During 
the period of real socialism, up to 1989, it was estimated that almost 40 
percent of all persons with higher education were engineers (Wawrzyniak, 
1994). In this period, also, professional engineers were employed primarily 
in state-owned industrial enterprises and in research and development centres 
which provided industrial services. At the present time, the careers of 
engineers are much more varied. In addition to employment in industry, 
engineers have become owners of private firms where they do not necessarily 
use their engineering qualifications; others are employed as trade representa- 
tives or service personnel by western firms, while others have acquired new 
qualifications (in say management, accountancy and law). Unemployment 
among engineers is also growing. Separate research and development centres 
have mostly disappeared (over 80 percent of such centres were closed down) 


and industrial jobs have been reduced. 
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Increased economic competition, political changes and entry into global 
markets have brought about not only a smaller demand for engineers in 
Poland but also a collapse of traditional career routes for engineers into 
management. Engineers no longer achieve top management posts (as a result 
of the introduction of competition into the economy) and also have lost jobs 
in middle management positions as departmental, technical and production 
managers (as a general consequence of the decline of Polish industry). One 
result has been a dramatic reduction in the prestige of the engineering pro- 
fession in Poland, another is a reduced interest in engineering education. 
Although the higher schools of engineering and the polytechnics have con- 
siderably reduced the number of places for engineering students, they still 
find it difficult to attract sufficient applicants. 

These effects are clearly the consequence of wide and extensive social 
transformations in Poland and cannot be attributed directly to the growth of 
European professional engineering federations or the development of inter- 
national regulatory agreements in engineering. It is important, however, to 
include in this analysis the realities of professional power and interest. It has 
to be recognized, for example, that it will be the most powerful professional 
players who will shape the international regulatory systems. Professional 
engineers from particular nation-states will vary in the extent to which they 
can participate in, and the benefits they can accrue from, European pro- 
fessional federations and international partnerships and trade agreements. 
The international order of professionalism is affecting and involving some 
states more than others. Other states (for instance Poland) are recipients 
from, rather than negotiators in, this international order. 


Conclusion 


Processes of internationalization are gaining momentum in Europe and, to 
an extent, beyond. One of the major objectives of the EU, since its inception 
as a single European market, has been the harmonization of national regu- 
lations in order to facilitate the free movement of workers as well as prod- 
ucts in Europe. At the global level, economic efficiency in the allocation of 
resources needs market mechanisms which are free from price distortions, 
protectionism and restrictive practices including those on access to the inter- 
national market by professional service providers. Pressures for liberalization 
of international markets in services are being exerted by many institutions 
since the value of services trade is now estimated to be about a quarter of total 
world trade (Arkell, 1994). 

Traditionally, professions have been characterized as the occupational 
control of work and workers and, within nation-states, national professional 
associations have negotiated with governments and with universities in order 
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to achieve and maintain particular forms of this occupational control. Occu- 
pational control has included the closure of professional service markets 
against non-qualified practitioners and regulations which restricted foreign 
competition by excluding non-national qualifications. 

How, then, are nation-state professional federations responding to pres- 
sures to liberalize international trade in services and to harmonize national 
regulations in access to professional markets? Different professions are 
responding in a number of different ways. This article has considered pro- 
fessional engineering as a case study and has examined the development of 
European (and other international) professional federations in engineering. 
It has suggested that European and other international professional federa- 
tions should now be included in sociological models of professionalization 
as a new institutional order in the occupational control of work, alongside 
the nation-state controlling institutions of national professional associations, 
governments and universities. 

There will be differences between professions in their development of 
European and international professional federations, and there will be differ- 
ences within professions since professions are seldom homogeneous. There 
will also be critical differences between countries in their interest and ability 
to participate in international professional federations and to influence 
resultant international regulatory arrangements and agreements. In respect of 
international professional engineering federations in Europe, the UK (high 
interest and participation) and Poland (low interest and participation) 
perhaps represent two extreme positions as well as extremes in the ability of 
professional practitioners to benefit from the liberalization of international 
markets in engineering services. 

The next few years will see continuing negotiations between national and 
international professional associations and federations over regulatory 
arrangements and institutional controls. Powerful professional associations 
at the national level will continue to exert most influence in international 
agreements while maintaining control at the level of the nation-state. These 
are the realities of professional powers and self-interests. It is also the case 
that international professional federations will not be organized in the same 
way as professions in the age of nation-states. International professional 
federations are unlikely to coexist alongside a single international state. It is 
more likely that international professional federations will form part of a 
network of international bodies involved in regulating, coordinating and 
managing economic activity (Dingwall, 1996) and that national professions 
may coexist with them in some areas and fields. It is necessary, however, to 
include the international federations in sociological models of professional- 
ism, alongside the national. It might well be these international bodies who, 
together with the state institutional order, continue the guardianship of the 
profession’s expertise and interest, who engage in the credentialist and 
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legalistic tactics of the professional project (Larson, 1977), who develop the 
international arrangements for the acquisition of qualifications, who engage 
in the competitions over jurisdictions (Abbott, 1988), and who maintain 
systems of professional regulation, this time within transnational markets and 
possibly within international divisions of labour. 

In considering the institutional contexts in which knowledge is con- 
trolled and transmitted, and where access to knowledge is authorized and 
licensed, professions are powerful bodies in the occupational control of 
knowledge-based work. At the level of the state, professions have entered 
into regulatory bargains with states over the occupational control of work in 
national markets. As markets become increasingly international, professions 
themselves are internationalizing and developing federations for the inter- 
national control of professional regulatory work. There is not equal partici- 
pation in this international professional project, however, and this is likely to 
differentially affect the employment and mobility prospects for professional 
practitioners from different nation-states. 
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Professional Group Power in 
Developing Societies 


A: the rest of the world slowly catches up with, and in some areas sur- 
passes, those parts of the world where capitalism first developed, it is 
necessary to ask about the changes in these societies that have made such 
‘progress’ possible. What has been the political role of professional groups — 
in particular doctors, lawyers and engineers — in making such rapid social 
change possible? When asking this question, it is also important to make a 
careful distinction between assessing the impact of individuals (who happen 
to have a particular background of professional training) from the impact of 
the professional group itself. While being primarily concerned with the latter, 
we must realize that in most developing nations, the small size of the elite 
that is politically active, and the limited number of real actors, make such dis- 
tinctions artificial at times. 

Professional group power is, in all nations, a secondary one, when it is 
compared against the organized power of the military or of sectors of capi- 
talism. But wherever professions develop, they bring with them an organ- 
ized view of the world, connected with that of the university, whose 
creatures they are in large measure. They also bring with them the spirit of 
modern western rationality. Professions, therefore, as they develop, chal- 
lenge mystical, magical, and other non-western ways of thinking, as well as 
the groups that benefit when such ways of thinking hold sway over the 
population. In some cases, such as those of some Muslim nations, the argu- 
ment over values and world-views can directly involve the way a profession 
operates, or even the basis of the professional skill, as when in Egypt the 
fundamentalists challenge the entire legal system, including the modern uni- 
versity, and say for example that Egyptian law should be the Sharia — derived 
directly from the Koran — and should not be in the modern secular world at 
all. The role of modern lawyers, therefore, is tied up with the modern capi- 
talist social order, just as traditional judges, or village elders, are tied up with 
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a non-western order. The same can be said of doctors, as one goes from 
shamans and traditional medicine, tied up with its world, toward the world 
of modern and instrumental scientific medicine. And although engineering 
is tied directly to capitalist development, it is necessary to note that some 
self-professed and self-trained engineers have been recorded as early as 1100 


This article uses a social-historical approach to the sociology of the 
professions. What we do is look at the development of three professions — 
medicine, law and engineering- in three developing nations — Egypt, Mexico 
and Indonesia. We take up these cases briefly, one nation at a time, and con- 
sider the process of socioeconomic development and professional develop- 
ment together. In the conclusion, we present some preliminary hypotheses 
on the impact of professional development on overall social development 
(and the reverse) for each professional group, and then have some conclud- 
ing observations on the role of professions — bearers of expert knowledge — 
on societal development in general. 


Operational Definitions: Profession, Development, Impact 


We begin by defining a professional group as a group possessing special intel- 
lectual skills, a body of knowledge and/or theory, and one which has a 
relationship to some institution of higher learning. Professional groups strive 
to have monopolistic guild power, in a modified version of the medieval sense 
of the term: that is, they wish to have complete control over their associations 
and the training which is required to be a member of them, to control the 
workplace on which their services are delivered, to control the market for 
their services, and to control to a great degree their own relation to the state. 
Opposing each of these powers are two sets of countervailing power — the 
power of organized capitalism to control the association and the training, to 
control the workplace, as well as the market and the profession’s relation to 
the state, and the power of the state itself. When states are powerful, they and 
not the profession set the rules on the length of the training required, and 
they control as well entry into the associations of the group. In the situation 
of total state control, the state will determine the market for the services of 
the profession, and the state, not the profession, will control what the pro- 
fession can and cannot do (Krause, 1989, 1996). 

Obviously, in the real world perfect guild power, and no control what- 
soever by states or capitalism, is seldom if ever found. American medicine, as 
a profession, went further than most professions in most nations in control- 
ling all four of these dimensions, during a limited time period from about 
1920 to 1965. Before, and certainly after this time, the guild power of medi- 
cine was less as a profession and the power of both the state and capitalism 
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was greater. In the past 15 years, for-profit medicine and corporation-owned 
health care plans in the USA confront a medical profession that has less 
solidarity and thus less associational power: one which lost a battle in the 
1960s with the US government to control the number of graduates from its 
medical schools (and thus now is paying the price for an overproduction of 
physicians); one which has increasingly lost control over the work setting to 
cost accountants and other business-trained individuals who are increasingly 
determining the length of stay of patients in the hospital; and one which is 
confronting a buyers’ market (due again to overproduction of doctors) and 
one in which the state (working with and in support of capitalism) is increas- 
ingly interested in passing laws which restrict professional autonomy in order 
to save business from unnecessary expense — unless that business makes its 
money off health care itself (Starr, 1982; Krause, 1977). 

Most other professions — with the possible exception of the legal pro- 
fession in some western nations in about the same time period — have never 
had this amount of guild power. In most of the developing world, the state 
has had much more control over training, workplaces, the market and the 
regulation of the professional group. Although an elite often works closely 
with the state, or with sectors of capitalism, the average professional in a 
developing nation does not even join the professional association, unless the 
state demands that she or he do so as a condition of practice. Therefore, in 
considering our three professions in the three nations we have chosen, we 
must always be careful to distinguish between what the mass of the pro- 
fession does and how it lives, on the one hand, and what the elite does and 
how it lives on the other. Since the state in most developing nations is also 
more personalized — run by military dictator or a small group — the personal 
relations between the ruler and the profession’s leaders are bound to be fateful 
for the profession as a whole. 

By the process of development we mean what Marx and Engels meant in 
The Communist Manifesto in 1848, the tearing apart of all feudal and tribal 
bonds by the social changes brought about by the advance of capitalism, and 
their replacement by the cash nexus, the private ownership of the means of 
production by a capitalist class, the progressive immiseration of thousands of 
non-owning workers, who sell their labor at a low price to exist in this brave 
new world. Along with the increasing development of a working class, a 
middle class of ‘officers’ who help the capitalists grows as well, though not 
as fast as the working class. Professionals usually are members of this growing 
middle class, except when conditions of oversupply, or capitalist penetration 
into the field of professional services, create that new creature — the 
employed and increasingly proletarianized professional. While this process is 
not developed very far as yet, it is just over the horizon. Another aspect of 
the development process is the role of the state as a participator in the process. 
Does the state act as facilitator, competitor, financer, or silent partner as 
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capitalism develops? Each of the three nations we have chosen has a differ- - 
ent set of relationships, over time, among the actors. 

Finally, what do we mean by impact? It might be the cumulative nagging 
effect of a legal profession that wants some independence from the state in 
order to provide legal services to capitalism — but which also has other goals, 
such as realizing a rule of law in which its group will gain in status and 
authority. It might be the leading of a revolution, as key members of legal 
professions have done in many nations. With the medical profession, the 
usual pathway is for the national elite to receive services first. Then the 
medical elite convinces the state to widen the pattern of services, and to 
provide more jobs with state funds for the graduates of the few medical 
schools in the nation. But there are many other ways to measure impact, 
especially with this profession, such as infant mortality rates arid length of 
life. The only problem with these, as J. McKinlay and S. McKinlay (1977) 
pointed out some time ago, is that these statistics do not necessarily measure 
the impact of doctors, but rather the changes in the environment that are the 
result of general public health measures. How far has the medical profession 
gone in convincing the population at large to medicalize its approach to life 
crises? 

With the engineering profession, the problem of impact is both easier and 
more difficult to study. Engineering prospers as a profession under both state 
and capitalist sponsorship, and does so only as a nation is industrializing. But, 
on the other hand, engineers are practically devoid of guild power as a group. 
The vast majority are the trusted employees of capitalist firms, with very little 
action as a profession independent of what their employers want. Still, their 
impact in processes of industrialization and development is a major one - 
whether or not they are identified with the military, as is often the case in the 
early stage of industrialization (whether this is in Western Europe, the USA 
or the present developing world). In sum, we present a series of case studies 
highlighting major features of professional development in three developing 
nations, assessing the impact of the profession on the development process, 
and the impact of development on the growth of the professions themselves. 


The Egyptian Case: Fundamentalism and Professional Service 


We cannot deal here, for reasons of space, with the medieval period, when 
Islam in the form of the Mameluke dynasty ruled Egypt, nor of course with 
the Pharaonic eras, when the early engineers were important in designing the 
Nile flooding system. Petre (1981) deals at great length with the professional 
guilds in the later middle ages. In more recent years, the French had a major 
influence on the nature of the legal and engineering professions — their elite 
status, even the forms they took — and these effects survived the British 
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. colonial period, where kings ruled under a British administration. Since that 

_ time, there have been a series of what McDermott (1988) has called ‘flawed 
revolutions’ — all led from above, as a series of regimes changed the nation’s 
politics without consulting the people. From the promises and only partial 
fulfillment of socialism under Nasser, to the more pro-capitalist regime of 
Sadat, to Mubarak, who is more solicitous of Islamic forces, but not of the 
militants who assassinated Sadat. Anasari speaks of the ‘political expediency 
of religion’. ‘The militant Islamic phenomenon, which resulted in Sadat’s 
death, was the unintended result . . . of re-traditionalization in the composi- 
tion of state institutions. Islam was part of Sadat’s appeal to traditional values, 
an appeal he made early in his presidency while shoring up his defenses 
against the Nasserites and the Marxists’ (Ansari, 1986). In greater detail, 
Cooper (1982) notes that Egypt in June 1967 ‘was a single party authoritarian 
state; by January 1977 it was partially open, characterized by high-powered 
private profiteering and international financial difficulties’. All of these 
approaches seem not to notice that religion, a private economy within a state 
system and an undemocratic and elitist model of governance have always 
. characterized Egypt. Modern professions, working within this milieu, must 
always deal with problems of religion, of the military, of family relations and 
friendship circles (called scillas in Egypt) as the primary guide to who suc- 
ceeds and fails in professional work. 

Furthermore, the corporatist, essentially French manner in which the 
professions are related to the state, with the state in greater control of the pro- 
fessions’ obligatory membership organizations — and in periods of repression 
intervening to punish the professions’ leaders while choosing new ones more 
sympathetic to the regime — has made a leading role in any profession a risky 
matter. Bianchi (1989) calls the Egyptian situation ‘unruly corporatism’, a 
system in which some economic sectors, such as the professions, relate to the 
state in a corporatist matter while other sectors relate to it in a more plural- 
ist fashion. 

The professions have stubbornly maintained some independence even in 
the face of state intrusion, for they have functional centrality for the regime. 
Only the overpopulation of the university and the overproduction of pro- 
fessionals of the past 25 years have led to the weakening of the already flimsy 
and politically divided professions. Islamic fundamentalism, on the upswing 
in the 1980s and 1990s, is a new factor diminishing professional power, as 
secular professional authority begins to give way to religious authority and 
programs which are of course no more democratic than the military regimes 
presently in power. 

Of the three of concern to us here, the first to organize in syndicate form 
was the legal profession. Medicine and engineering were prominent by the 
turn of the 19th century, but did not organize in syndicate form until after 
the Second World War. 
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The Legal Profession 

The organized bar of Egypt dates from 1912, the year the syndicate was 
officially recognized for lawyers. The bar remained quite small throughout 
the period 1900-30. Previous to this period, as well as most of the time during 
it, the British had established a system of mixed courts, where cases involving 
British subjects and Egyptians were tried under British law; cases involving 
only Egyptians were handled under Egyptian law in the so-called national 
courts. However, in spite of the courts being run in English, the legal system, 
and much of the legal education, is basically that of a French civil law system. 
The French, as predecessors to the British in Egypt, thus had a lasting influ- 
ence. As in France, all those who have completed their law degree and an 
apprenticeship are required to join their local syndicate as a condition of 
practicing law. In Cairo, the capital, there is the Egyptian Bar Council, with 
24 elected members (unless the state is in one of its repressive periods, in 
which case the state nominates these officers). Each regional bar has elected 
members as well, and the national syndicate members are elected from the 
regional membership. The naqwib or president of the bar is, in times when 
the bar is relatively free, elected by the membership. Yet even in times when 
this figure is appointed by the dictator, the naquib has had a history of rep- 
resenting the bar to the dictator more often than the dictator to the bar. 

The autonomy of the legal profession has been fought over for a long 
period. During the colonialist period, Egyptian lawyers were discouraged 
from practicing in the mixed courts, and were relegated to the Egyptian 
sector. During the period where the regime was a combination of Egyptian 
constitutional monarchy with supporting British rule (approximately 
1900-35) a group of practitioners developed who were active in the politics 
of the time. Yet when they took too active a role in defending civil and human 
rights, they were at least chastised and in some cases repressed and arrested 
by the king or the colonial power. After Nasser’s accession to power as the 
head of the Free Officers’ movement (from 1954 to 1958) the Egyptian bar 
association angrily demanded free parliamentary elections, freeing of politi- 
cal prisoners and an end to Nasser’s regime. The Nasser regime refused all of 
these demands, and in 1956 imprisoned some of the more recalcitrant 
members of the leadership of the bar association. As El-Sayid noted, after 
1958, during the following 18 years, the bar did little to displease the Nasser 
or Sadat governments and confined its participation in public affairs open for 
any interest group during that period, i. e. through its single mass organiz- 
ation [the Egyptian bar association] and its own journal. However, even 
during this period, 

... the bar did not turn into an enthusiastic supporter of the ruling group, 
for whenever an occasion for free expression of opinion presented et 


members of the elected councils seized it to voice their liberal view. 
(El-Sayid, 1988: 104) 
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All members of the bar association from 1958 to 1976 were required to 
be members of the Arab Socialist Union. This overall organization stifled the 
voice of the lawyers in the interests of ‘building socialism’. But in 1976, when 
Sadat began to relax the grip of the state and to take a more pro-western 
position and became more favorable to a return to capitalism, the lawyers felt 
freer to speak. They stepped up their criticism of Sadat, opposing a Sadat plan 
to commercialize the high plateau area south of Cairo where all the ancient 
Egyptian tombs and the pyramids are, and fought as well for the indepen- 
dence of the journalists’ syndicate. The bar, acting as a focus for popular dis- 
content, held a series of open meetings on the rule of Sadat. Sadat responded 
with use of his dictatorial powers: the climax was reached in July 1981, when 
despite massive protests by the lawyers, President Sadat signed a new law 
dissolving the elected council and appointed a new one. On 5 September the 
same year, at least five members of the elected council were detained together 
with Abdel Aziz el-Shourbagui, the aging former president of the bar associ- 
ation (El-Sayid, 1988: 104). 

Shortly after this, followers of the Muslim Brotherhood assassinated 
Sadat. A year after his assassination, with the support of the new regime of 
Hosni Mubarak, the profession no longer had to represent all of the dissident 
forces in society; they could now make their voices heard through the more 
normal channels of political parties and religious organizations. 

Most Egyptian lawyers are not heavily involved in politics however, 
either in support of or disagreement with the regime. The majority practice 
criminal defense law (about 65 percent) with another 25 percent or so 
involved in fields related to business such as corporation law or contract law, 
with a small group involved as experts in family law.! Naturally those 
involved with business do much better, as does the profession as a whole, 
under pro-capitalist regimes such as those of the colonial era or that of 
Mubarak, than under the more socialist regimes of Nasser and the early years 
of Sadat. A small elite group of practitioners in Cairo and Alexandria monop- 
olize most of the work with the major Egyptian corporations, the work with 
foreign companies and large contracts involving the state; those without these 
contacts and relationships with the state, scrape together a living working 
with poor clients in the criminal courts. 

In many ways, the Egyptian profession resembles that of France, which 
also has a heavy majority of low paid lawyers working in criminal practice, 
with an elite in the major French cities, especially in Paris, working with the 
corporate sector and in cases involving the state. As in France, also, the 
change from pre-capitalist to more capitalist politics has brought with it a 
decreasing degree of activity of the bar in politics and a concentration on the 
goal of making money through the pursuit of corporate clients. Under the 
more liberal, yet still authoritarian regime of Mubarak, the rights of syndi- 
cates and minority political parties are respected, at least to some extent, as 
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long as they do not actively advocate the overthrow of the state by force. Yet 
limits still exist on freedom of speech, and the press remains censored, 
although foreign publications are available for those who can read European 
languages (a small elite, who are likely to be doing well under the present 
regime). Itis simply that the Mubarak regime is not one that heavily represses 
any sign of dissidence — it allows business and the professions some freedom 
within which to operate. But as long as the regime has the power to grant 
such freedoms, it can take them away, if necessary. 

On a more general level, the imperialist period of British rule, when the 
legal profession in its modern form was founded, was succeeded by the 
Nasser/Sadat period of socialist rule, when the state strengthened its grip, 
began the massive state bureaucratization of the Egyptian economy and less- 
ened the importance and the freedom of the legal profession. In the last years 
of the Sadat regime, the lawyers won a battle for some autonomy, and with 
the pro-capitalist Mubarak regime the leaders of the profession are becom- 
ing important again, but not as key players within the state — rather as private 
brokers between foreign capital, Egyptian capital and the Egyptian state. But 
the majority of the profession, in the 1990s just as in the 1890s, exists on the 
margins of poverty, as the overproduction of lawyers between 1960 and 1980 
has resulted in many, too many lawyers and not enough work or funds among 
the clientele to support them. 


The Medical Profession 

Before 1900, the few Egyptian physicians to be trained in modern medicine 
were trained at the medical school originally established by Muhammad Ali, 
which turned out an average of 18 students a year from 1886 to 1913 (Reid, 
1972: 30). Although there were attempts at forming a medical syndicate 
before the Second World War, throughout most of this period Egyptian phys- 
icians had to take a back seat to the foreign physicians, who did have an 
association —the International Medical Association — which in general looked 
down on Egyptian doctors and Egyptian medicine. As the perceived need 
grew, in the later 1800s and the early 1900s, quacks and charlatans from many 
places in Europe came to Cairo and Alexandria and competed successfully 
with the Egyptian physicians (Reid, 1972: 31). However, the first steps 
toward organization were taken when a few leading physicians established a 
lasting medical journal in 1895, and a professional society for discussion pur- 
poses in 1888. The First World War led to an upswing in the number of Egyp- 
tians operating key posts in the medical school, as the British were involved 
in war (Reid, 1972: 28). 

After the Second World War, the profession achieved a syndicate with 
government regulation, and government employment for all physicians who 
wished it. The majority of young physicians grabbed the opportunity, taking 
a required period of service in the rural areas after graduation from medical 
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school, and then trying if possible after this period to find a job in the city, 
working in a government hospital. Only a tiny fraction of a social elite 
managed to receive specialist training in the Cairo and Alexandria hospitals, 
after which a large minority left the country to practice either in the Gulf 
states or in the USA or parts of Western Europe where physicians were not 
in surplus. This created, and still creates, a bifurcated profession, of not very 
well-trained general practitioners practicing in the countryside in ill- 
equipped clinics, only a few of which are the benefactors of the largesse of 
the World Health Organization or other special programs that are set up from 
time to time to help the doctors to serve this population, programs which are 
poorly administered, short-term and for show, put on by various regimes to 
hide the fact that little or nothing continues to be done for the majority of 
the rural population (Garrison, 1978). Consequently, the dependence on folk 
practitioners continues, and the most recent generations of physicians have 
learned to work with them as colleagues, while not much respecting their 
expertise. Regime after regime has claimed to be improving the quality of 
health care, yet the illness rates and the rate of population explosion remain 
at a high level. Perhaps the root of the problem lies in the fact that a per- 
centage of the money for these programs never reaches the rural areas it is 
destined for and in the low motivation of the young physicians, who are 
serving their time and hoping to get out as soon as possible. 

In recent years, the Muslim Brotherhood, which has a following among 
the urban and rural poor, has begun to set up its own hospitals and clinics, 
near mosques in many cases. These locations offer positions for young 
physicians as an alternative to public employment, and an impetus to join the 
Brotherhood while in medical school, as a condition of practicing in one of 
their clinics or hospitals. 

Far removed from the vast majority of the physicians, who are now being 
overproduced at the same rate as the lawyers, are the elite specialists of Cairo 
and Alexandria. A small proportion of the medical profession, about 3—4 
percent, they make up to 20 times the salary of the average general prac- 
titioner, serving a rich and upper middle-class clientele.? Nasser attempted 
during his socialist period to de-emphasize private medicine, but never 
stamped it out altogether, while Sadat and then Mubarak have encouraged its 
development. This bifurcates the health care systems quite effectively, with 
the majority of the poor and working class either going to the public hospi- 
tals (the better of which are affiliated with the university medical schools) or 
to the clinics of the Muslim Brotherhood, while the small numbers of the rich 
and upper middle class can participate in private insurance plans and are 
served in the few high quality hospitals in the major cities. 

The doctors have never been quite as activist politically as the lawyers, 
with the upper-class physicians being members of the same ruling class as the 
leaders of the army and thus not likely to oppose them, and the poorer 
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medical students too scared to risk opposing the regime directly. But they are 
increasingly joining the Muslim Brotherhood in large numbers while still in 
medical school, for both religious and career reasons. In fact, since 1992 the 
Muslim Brotherhood has been in control of the medical syndicate, as it is of 
the engineering syndicate.? Most of the studies of the profession to date are 
of the staged, controlled projects, rather than of the overall patterns of care 
and neglect, which the government does not want done for the reason that it 
would heavily embarrass the regime. A shortage of physicians existed in the 
1920s, 1930s and 1940s, while numbers were sufficient in the 1950s, relative 
to the supply of jobs. The government continued to employ all medical 
graduates in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s, as the universities massively over- 
produced them, but now pays them wages that are lower than those of most 
crafts and domestic workers. Hence the attraction of the Muslim Brother- 
hood. 


The Engineering Profession 

Engineering in Egypt has been central in the development of the nation, from 
the earliest years of the modern period. French colonists were responsible for 
setting up the first engineering school in Egypt in 1836, but the profession 
remained quite small in size until after the First World War (Moore, 1980: 
11). Encouraged by the British to begin training in earnest, the colonial 
government nevertheless reserved the top spots for British engineers. 
However, at the time of the Second World War, Egyptian engineers were 
already important in the field of irrigation (they constituted an elite group). 
After independence from Britain, in the 1930s and 1940s, Egyptian engineers 
were also important in the running of the Suez Canal, and after the Free 
Officers’ revolt an Egyptian military engineer was directed to run the Suez 
Canal (Moore, 1980: 27-38). 

Quite unlike the lawyers or even the physicians, Egyptian engineers have 
always been close to power. Beginning with Nasser, but continuing under 
Sadat and Mubarak, an engineering background is considered quite helpful 
in getting a higher position within the government, and engineers have played 
an important role in all of the cabinets of these three presidents. Also import- 
ant is the complex nature of the relationships between the public and the 
private sectors. With the privatization carried out under Mubarak, engineer- 
ing careers are possible in the private sector, especially in fields like cloth pro- 
duction and electronics and other high technology areas, as well as in the huge 
private sector of building construction. 

Even though engineers are active in the government, which in the later 
1970s and 1980s lost much of its military cast, the engineers’ syndicate has 
not acted, as has the lawyers’, as much of a vehicle for political change. Rather, 
the engineering syndicate, which was formed in 1946, has been active in 
providing retirement benefits, summer travel plans, pension funds and an 
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excellent private hospital in Cairo for its members. The political option was 

simply not a real possibility. Rather, the engineers worked within the power 

system, coopted by the regime, which needed their services: 
In those days [early Nasser regime] the SEEP [engineers’syndicate] could 
hardly measure up to the bar association or the Syndicate of Egyptian Medical 
Professions. But to a greater extent than the doctors or de lawyers, the 
S enjoyed one major tactical advantage — close ties with the Free 
Officers through the Army Engineer Corps. From its inception the syndicate 
had admitted Army as well as civilian engineers and indeed had supported 


officers’ grievances concerning such sensitive matters as military promotions. 
(Moore, 1980: 48) 


On those occasions when the engineering syndicate overstepped the 
mark, it was slapped down and civilian engineer leaders were replaced with 
military ones, appointed by the regime instead of being elected by engineers 


themselves: 


Nasser’s praxis fulfilled to the point of contradiction its theoretical implications 
of professionalization and corporatism. On the one hand, his policy of rapid 
labo and concomitant recruitment of managers gave the engineer- 
ing profession a prestige it had not achieved since the time of Imhotep’s 

yramids. On the other hand, his authoritarian revolution encouraged pro- 
ón syndicates to resemble a political base that would control the enthusi- 
asms of the new middle class. Using the syndicates in this way, he undermined 
and almost destroyed them in the mid-1960s, and by this time the sultanistic 
tendencies of his regime diminished the chances of any genuine reform of the 
profession. (Moore, 1980: 42) 


As political control grew, participation in the syndicate fell. Still, 
although the membership was not active, the profession as professional iden- 
tity has remained strong in Egypt. All who graduate from engineering school, 
including the vast majority working for the government in managerial and 
not engineering jobs, continue to refer to themselves as muhandis, engineer, 
and participate in the retirement plans and other benefits open to the 
membership. All of this is in contrast to the American or the British patterns, 
where they soon lose their affinity with the field upon promotion into 
management. In Egypt the reasons given for this by Moore are several — the 
lack of technological obsolescence of the training (given the slow pace of 
technological change in Egypt), the relative safety of affiliating with an 
apolitical field, and the benefits, including particularly the honor of the title 
and the health and retirement benefits of the group (Moore, 1980: 36-71). 

In social class terms, the Egyptian engineers come overwhelmingly from 
an upper-class background, and parents of the upper class encourage their 
children to study it in college. Along with medicine and pharmacy, engi- 
neering is the most popular field studied at present. Just how upper class is 
indicated by the statistics in 1971-3, when 49 percent of the engineers in 
training came from the top 1 percent of the population and when the upper 
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middle class is included, the figure becomes 72 percent (Riad, 1964: 41). 
Women began to enter the profession in the 1970s, and today constitute up 
to 25 percent of the students. But as a group, they are even more likely than 
the men to come from the upper class (Moore, 1980: 131). Yet the future 
career for engineers, given their massive overproduction in the past three 
decades, is not likely to be in the upper bourgeoisie, but rather in the thou- 
sands of government offices and large firms in the private sector, where the 
opportunities are nowhere near as great as for their parents. For both the 
women and the men, 


The exaggerated ‘professionalism’ that seemed to characterize engineering in 
Egypt’s situation of delayed industrialization helped ease the strains of 
downward mobility among the new lumpenbourgeoisie. The corporatist 
practices of the profession seemed, however, to be serving primarily the 
interests of a on middle-level officialdom, not those of a bourgeoisie. 
(Moore, 1980: 129) 


Class biases in selection, combined with the offer of a state job for all 
graduates of the university, in the face of the overwhelming overproduction 
of students between 1960 and 1980, led to the creation of a frozen middle- 
level sector of officials, rather than to a true technocratic revolution. Finally, 
the bias and corruption of the system, in which state work is farmed out to 
only a few, very large and corrupt private firms, which get their contracts 
because of the friendship network (scilla), and which usually involves back- 
handers and payoffs to those in government, has turned the profession from 
the technological vanguard hoped for by Nasser to a major parasite upon the 
regime. Possibly the new industrial cities being constructed by the Mubarak 
regime, for both private Egyptian and foreign firms, will provide a new 
source of employment for the latest generation of engineers. But these 
developments are only now getting under way, and there is a tremendous 


backlog of new graduates. 


Professional Overproduction and the Rise of Islamic 
Fundamentalism 
The rise of the mass university in Egypt was part of a worldwide phenom- 
enon in the later 1950s and the 1960s. Egypt’s universities expanded more 
than most, however, and the guarantee of a government job along with a 
college diploma made it an irresistible option for thousands of lower middle- 
class students who had no previous college background in their families (see 
Table 1). While in the last few years the Mubarak regime has withdrawn the 
guarantee of employment by the state, and all fields plan cutbacks in the 
number of accepted students, the damage has already been done. There are 
thousands of graduates for whom there is no employment at a living wage. 
While emigration to the Gulf states was a possibility for some in the 
1960s and 1970s, these nations are now training their own graduates in their 
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Table 1 Membership in Professional Syndicates and Graduates in Law, 
Medicine and Engineering, in Egypt 1887-1992 


Year 
Profession 1887-1913 192640 1963 1971 1978 1992 
Law 732 3024 6873 9816 13,283 125,000 
Medicine 486 1472 11,538 11,848 34,170 100,000 
Engineering 174 1744 18,387 36,774 95,039 300,000 
(approx.) 
Note: Figures before 1912 for law, and 1945-46 for engineering and medicine are for 


graduates alone. 

Sources: For 1887-1913 and 1926-40, Reid (1972: 36); for 1963-1978, Bianchi 
(1989: 95); for 1992, estimates from field interviews with the syndicate authorities in 
Alexandra (figures for all of Egypt). The growth, especially after 1971, is dearly out of 
contral, given the static economy and the lack of income in the majority of the 
population 


own universities, and immigration to the USA and Western Europe has been 
tightened up as well. Combined with the partial success of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in getting rid of Sadat, and their recognition as a semi-official 
movement by the Mubarak regime, and with the death of socialism and the 
continuing oppression of Egypt by world capitalism, there are the ingredi- 
ents at hand for another explosion, and possibly a revolutionary situation, in 
Egypt at present. 

The Muslim Brotherhood is a fundamentalist, underground organization 
that was supposedly suppressed by the Nasser regime, but grew in strength 
throughout his period into the Sadat era. Scholarly histories of the organiz- 
ation exist, by such authors as Mitchell (1969), Kepel (1985) and Jansen 
(1986). Separate from the official clergy trained by al Ahazar University in 
Cairo, they are an informal radical group that wants to return the state to the 
original tenets of Islam — total rule by the Sharia or the law of the Koran, 
replacement of the present legal profession and its ‘foreign’ law, which only 
in theory originates from the Sharia but is not the Sharia itself — all of this is 
basic to their program. Their long-term strategy is to gain enough support in 
the countryside - where regime after regime has brought the peasantry almost 
nothing — and in the cities, especially among the dispossessed students of the 
mass universities, to make such a revolution possible. According to my 
informants in a recent visit to Alexandria, members of the Brotherhood 
control the undergraduate student unions in medicine and engineering at 
most Egyptian universities (the majority of students do not vote in the union 
elections, and so they organize and get elected) and are in control of the 
medical and the engineering syndicates of Alexandria, and possibly in Cairo 
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as well. Promising a non-corrupt legal system (they claim the present one is 
too pro-business) and having established a system of clinics for the poor 
(which gains political support for them among the population and provides 
jobs for the doctors who have joined the Brotherhood as students or as new 
graduates), they are beginning to make major inroads into the student popu- 
lation, which sees them as the only chance for economic opportunity in an 
increasingly closed society. 

Since there is an ‘Islamic sector’ of the economy as well as both a public 
and a private sector, there is growth in many major cities of a whole network 
of resources available to the faithful. It should be noted that there is a revival 
of Islamic dress, especially the wearing of head scarves and loose dresses, 
among the latest generation of students at the university, and a very funda- 
mentalist view of world politics. This view of the university life is typical of 
many: 

In a prudish society in which relations between the sexes occur late and are 
si circumscribed by marriage, the jostling bus in which bodies are pressed 
one against the other becomes a site of furtive eroticism of which female 
students feel themselves the victims. Those who e to escape the bus are 
lodged in equally overcrowded dormitories or at the homes of unscrupulous 
landlords, “he sleep merchants who haunt the immediate periphery of the 
campus. ... An entire universe of poverty-stricken students is packed into ‘it, 
cut off from their family milieu andl highly receptive to any voices that manage 
to make themselves heard and promise an improvement in their conditions. 
(Kepel, 1985: 136-7) 


Since the Brotherhood under Mubarak is now semi-acceptable, and an 
Islamic sector of the economy is now flourishing, what will come next? 
Members of the Egyptian elite do not want to go to a full democracy, for fear 
that the students and the urban and rural poor would take that option to elect 
a fundamentalist regime, as happened recently in Algeria, requiring the army 
to crack down upon it. Yet the present regime is hardly democratic — 
Mubarak rules by the suspension of the constitution in a form of emergency 
rule by decree — and the fiction of legality and a supreme court are just that. 
The problem lies in the attitudes of the upper middle and upper classes, who 
are doing very well by the Mubarak regime and do not want their privileges 
removed by an Iranian-style revolution. Because of this, they continue to 
support the Mubarak regime as the best of the bad alternatives. The fact that 
the Mubarak regime is constantly beset by scandals is of less importance to 
them than a fundamemtal change in the lifestyles they are accustomed to, or 
than the survival of the secular university and the professions in any recog- 
nizable form. 
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Mexico: From Caudillism to NAFTA and Professional 
Overproduction 


The Mexican case is characterized, since independence from Spain in the early 
1800s, by a long period of rule by native caudillos, men who ruled the nation 
semi-illegally and according to most reports, still do at the present time with 
bought elections and the suppression of opposition parties. Without attempt- 
ing to recapitulate this history here, it is important to note that racism is not 
the key to understanding Mexican life and politics so much as class conflict, 
between an increasingly prosperous upper class living in the ten major cities 
of Mexico, and a growing combination of the urban poor (working for capi- 
talists in the new industrializing regions of the nation) and the continuation 
of rural poverty and illiteracy, along with poor health care among the 10-15 
percent of the population that effectively cannot benefit from the health care 
system. 

In the period from 1900 to 1945, the primary occupation of prestige and 
power in Mexico was the advocate (Gurza, 1982). Gradually, doctors have 
taken over the position, according to opinion surveys, as in recent years the 
lawyers have suffered generally for their involvement in government cor- 
ruption — which was always prevalent but finally, in the past decade, the 
Mexican citizenry has begun to hold the profession responsible for it. Engi- 
neering was always associated with the state in Mexico. After the French 
model, engineers work after graduation from the university in building the 
railroads or other aspects of civil engineering. One branch of engineering 
does have high prestige today — petroleum engineering — in the 1940s especi- 
ally, when Mexico nationalized the oil industry, it depended heavily on a 
small group of these engineers to keep production going. 

The role of the state is of overwhelming importance in Mexico, and it has 
always been such. Yet during the colonial era, and right up until the post- 
Second World War era, the state was limited in its control by the Catholic 
Church, which preserved property rights and land and essentially was a rival 
of the state in the secular world — controlling policy in such areas as birth 
control and abortion, as well as neutralizing attempts by the one political 
party to gain the upper hand. Finally, in the post-Second World War era, the 
role of the church was ‘regularized’ as other denominations began to estab- 
lish churches in Mexico and the state increased its control over civil society. 
Professional groups are allowed some leeway within this system. But, as 
Cleaves has noted, the doctors, lawyers and engineers have not developed 
guild power in the senses meant in the introduction to this article. The pro- 
fessional associations are weak and are split by their location in either the 
public or the private sector, with little participation by the majority of those 
with degrees in the many associations that are rivals for members. In addition, 
near election time, temporary associations are created for those interested in 
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politics to join, and get officer position within them. The aim here is evidently 
to get noticed by the state, and to form the basis of a political career within 
the bureaucracy. 

The university degree is the license to practice a profession, although 
professional groups have a minor role to play in the design of the curriculum. 
And as the university enrollment increased exponentially in the 1970s, far too 
many graduates are out there with training in a given profession for them all 
to have employment. So, after 1980, the primary story of the professions is a 
split between the upper classes, who attend the best (usually private) uni- 
versities, where the professional training is superior, and the middle and 
working classes, who attend the large public universities, often graduating to 
unemployment. 

The wider state bureaucracy, in the Mexican case, has always been trivial 
in power terms when compared with the power of the leader of the PRI (the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party). Each successive leader has made 95 
percent of the policies on his own, policies which for good or ill have major 
consequences for the Mexican people. Each leader to date has also chosen his 
successor, and worked to defeat any challenge from another rival for power, 
as well as making it nearly impossible for any competing party to gain a 
foothold within the state. Presidents have veto power over legislation, work 
closely with the military to repress any major outbursts of leftist demon- 
strations by the students or the population at large. Major examples of this 
are the massacre of thousands of students in 1968 — the discussion of this 
crime is still not possible to this day in Mexico — and the repeat of this kind 
of repression in 1971. In this kind of atmosphere, which has not basically 
changed by the signing of the NAFTA agreement, the professions can lobby 
the state for favors, but any major sign of organized opposition is dealt with 
swiftly and severely. For an extensive analysis of the role of political leader- 
ship in Mexico, see Krauze (1997). 


The Medical Profession 

Doctors in Mexico were part of a small, urban-center elite throughout the 
1800s and into the 1900s. Up until 1940 the medical profession of Mexico 
looked toward France for its model - which was basically that of clinical 
medicine, diagnosis and treatment by skilled general practitioners, and only a 
small elite of specialists. Then in 1940, when the Nazis overran France, the 
textbooks were no longer available; at the same time internships and resi- 
dences in the USA began to open as most American physicians were taken 
overseas by the war effort. After the Second World War the American model 
of specialty practice, highly scientific medicine and a heavy dependence on 
drugs was the primary model. Although at the time this model was quite 
irrelevant to the needs of most of Mexican society, it was successful because 
it was the model the professors taught in medical school. Supply of physicians 
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kept up with demand until the late 1960s and early 1970s, when enrollment 
in Mexican universities swelled. In a short period of time, the growth curve 
for doctors was exponential. In 1970, there were 25,000 doctors in practice; 
by 1977 there were 85,000 (Frenk et al., 1994). The explanation usually given 
by the researchers for the Mexican case is that the employment downturn of 
this time period (Mexico was in one of its periodic phases of turmoil) led to 
more students matriculating than usual. Combined with this the standards for 
acceptance, and for grading, diminished. Statistics indicate that the average 
student now came from a lower middle-class family. 

The rates of attendance, however, do not tell the whole story. Mexican 
medical faculties can be graded in various ways whether they are small and 
private, or large and public; whether they have hospitals and other training 
facilities attached, or not (there has never been a Flexner report in Mexico 
which would close all the class B and class C schools). As a result, although 
all students must have a year of internship and serve one year in a hospital 
for the poor, or in a rural area, the profession is quite stratified in terms of 
class and sex, with the poor and lower middle-class students and the female 
students far more likely to be unemployed after graduation, and for the 
graduates of the 1970s much more likely not to be working as physicians than 
those who graduated in the 1950s and early 1960s. Even though at present 
the number of doctors per 100,000 of the population is only about 150 
(smaller by half or more from those in Western Europe or the USA), medical 
unemployment coexists with unmet need — for many of the doctors not 
working will not take jobs in the rural areas where they are needed (Frenk, 
1985). The upper middle-class and upper-class students go from smaller and 
well-equipped, often private medical schools to the best residency programs 
(the failure rate overall to get into these is 90 percent) and then onto a career 

.in urban private practice with a second state job as well; the poor and lower 
middle-class students, usually graduates of the less well-equipped public 
medical schools, if they are lucky will land a state job in one of the large 
number of public, non-teaching hospitals or work in the rural areas (Frenk 
et al., 1991). 

Medical students and young graduates (especially the interns and resi- 
dents) tried to gain solidarity and organize a strike in 1965 of doctors in the 
public assistance hospitals in Mexico City; senior doctors in these hospitals 
soon joined in. The primary issue was pay — interns were getting the 
equivalent of only US$16 per month and US$18 in their second year; the 
strike ultimately proceeded to the rest of the public sector health services. 
The Diez Ordaz government increased pay and ordered the doctors back to 
work, while at the same time jailing many strike leaders after firing them. 
Doctors in the private sector, doctors in the university and doctors in the 
various medical associations did not support the strike. Furthermore, in their 
ultimate resolution of the strike, the state indicated in no uncertain terms to 
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those who were part of the movement that next time it would act more 
quickly, and more brutally. No permanent professional union resulted from 
the strike (Krauze, 1997: 682-5). This was the same government that three 
years later murdered thousands of protesting students in Tlalcoco Plaza. 

Another factor working against political combination lies in the fact that 
the state presently looks the other way while doctors work ‘full-time’ in the 
public sector (leaving actually at 2 in the afternoon) and then work in their 
own private practices from 2 pm to 8 pm or so. Putting all the doctors on the 
same state payroll (instead of the three or four systems they presently work 
in) would make this kind of behavior less possible. As it is, each group of 
public doctors makes its accommodations with its part of the state system. It 
is hoped that in the 21st century there will be more jobs for those who have 
graduated from medical school and better facilities. On the other hand, the 
rising power of capitalism in Mexico and the fading into obscurity of the 
more socialistic and humanistic aims of the Revolution do not portend well 
for the power of the profession as a group. 


Lawyers 

Unlike the doctors, the abogados (lawyers) have always had an attraction to 
power in Mexico. Along with school teachers and university professors, they 
have traditionally made up a large segment of the upper levels of the elite of 
Mexican society (Gurza, 1982: 243). Given that percentage figures are only 
approximate, and that individuals can be counted twice under different cat- 
egories, in 1900-11 (the pre-revolutionary period) 44 percent of the elite class 
were qualified lawyers, while the equivalent figure for school teachers was 37 
percent and university professors, 37 percent. During the revolutionary era 
(1917-40), the figures were lawyers 38 percent, school teachers 22 percent, 
university professors 19 percent and members of the military professions 29 
percent. During the period 1946-71 lawyers accounted for 47 percent, school 
teachers 37 percent and university professors 39 percent, with the military 
down to 12 percent (Smith, 1981: 109). Going to even higher echelons, the 
largest group of professionals in the cabinets of Lopez Mateos (1958-64), 
Diez Ordaz (1964-70) and Echieverria (1970-76) were lawyers. But Lopez 
Portillo (1976-82) and De La Madrid (1982-8) had other professionals as the 
primary group (predominantly economists and planners) but the lawyers still 
made up a sizeable proportion (Cleaves, 1987: 96). 

Given this fact, and the fact that lawyers often run for positions in the 
rubber-stamp parliament as a step on the way to cabinet positions, does this 
tell us anything about the unity, or the influence of the legal profession? 
Cleaves (1987) thinks not, for he notes in detail that the political solidarity of 
lawyers is minimal, that most depend on the support of their small camarilla 
or friendship network for political advancement, that most lawyers in 
government are in lower level positions, and that their influence has declined 
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in recent years as economists work with those in leading positions within the 
state. On the other hand (and this goes for all professional groups), the: 


... major direction in Mexican state policy in each of these sectors has been in 
the interests of significant elements within these professions and, examples do 
exist of policies adopted on the basis of overt intervention of individuals 
notte by professional criteria. (Cleaves, 1987: 92) 


In a way, the non-technical nature of legal expertise is giving way before the 
technical expertise of the economists and planners and other experts, as the 
Mexican economy advances and as the needs of capitalism increase. What 
must be happening — although thus far it is not being studied — is the growth 
of a sector of elite lawyers whose salaries will come from directly advising 
Mexican capitalists concerning investment and legal issues. 


Engineering 

The oil policies of PEMEX (the state oil company) are not generally set by 

engineers, but as Cleaves notes 
. . the general thrust of these actions has furthered the engineers’ interests. 
Petroleum engineers are trained to find and pump oil. Nationalistic bidding 
procedures prior to 1976 helped raise their expertise to world-class levels. 
Aggressive exploration and oil field development after 1976 permitted full 
expression of their professional raison d’étre. (Cleaves, 1987: 92) 


The petroleum engineers are shown to be an elite in another way — the small 
number of schools in Mexico that train them and the high percentage of those 
with degrees who work in the field (Cleaves, 1987: 48-9). Other engineering 
programs probably show the more typical Mexican overproduction problem, 
with the possibility that since 1990 employment trends for engineers in 
general have risen again, given the industrialization of northern Mexico. 
Once again, engineers have shown remarkable gains in cabinet participation 
in the most recent Mexican presidencies. Engineers as a group are not major 
players in the union movement either, although the PEMEX engineers have 
become unionized. On the other hand, the union that they joined in 1976 is 
part of the ruling political party. It was the only one that they were allowed 
to join — by government decree. 

In general, the Mexican case shows once again the limits to professional 
group guild power when a strong state — in this case with a tradition of almost 
totally centralized power within that state — comes up against disorganized 
professional groups that do not view themselves as groups, but rather as 
divided petitioners within segments of that state, working slowly within the 
channels of the state for the favors of the cawdillos or their henchmen. 
Attempts to basically reform Mexico as an open democracy, where interest 
groups can openly complete over the terrain of the state, have come to 
naught. In the most recent period, since 1990, foreign capital is returning to 
Mexico and international companies are being formed, along with the 
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strengthening of a Mexican comprador capitalist class. It will gradually, in my 
opinion, displace the marginal influence which all these professional groups 
have within the state. 


Indonesia from Sukarno to Suharto: The Auxiliary Role of 
Professional Groups 


Indonesia is a vastly underdeveloped region of the world, a nation of 
thousands of islands, covering vast distances in the region to the north of 
Australia and to the south of Malaysia and Southeast Asia. But in recent 
decades it is rapidly developing, along with the other nations in ASEAN, and 
in so doing it is also rapidly evolving from a nation ruled directly by military 
leaders toward one where capitalists are beginning to play an informal part 
in the development process — even though as yet there is no formal political 
party structure outside the government-approved party. Indonesia began life 
as a series of kingdoms, of which Bali and the early culture to the east of 
present-day Jakarta were major foci; it shares many cultural similarities as a 
region with nearby Malaysia. Like Malaysia, it is a Muslim nation in terms 
of the population as a whole, but generally the religion is allowed to coexist 
with pre-Muslim animism. Most of the military elite that still run the nation 
are non-Muslim by background. A Dutch colony until the Japanese took 
them over, after the Second World War independence led to the rule of the 
leftist General Sukarno. 

In 1965 Sukarno was deposed by Suharto, a general who was much more 
favorable to the development of capitalism; the American CIA played a major 
role in the transition (Crouch, 1978). The changeover was not peaceful — over 
1 million Communists and independent leftists lost their lives, including their 
wives and children; the new elite was willing to use Muslim suspicion of the 
non-Muslim Communists as a weapon in their destruction. After the archi- 
pelago was declared to be ‘leftist-free’, Suharto cracked down on any attempt 
at independence by the religious Muslim elite. The army controlled most of 
the cabinet posts and shared control of the small business sector, which was 
(and is even today) controlled primarily by ethnic Chinese. When oil was dis- 
covered this then led to army generals sharing in the profits — for no business 
in Indonesia could succeed without the approval of (and financial payoffs to) 
the leading generals and their friends and relatives. The oil revenue eventu- 
ally began to decline as a worldwide oil glut developed in the early 1980s. 
After this point the leadership began to court outside western capital. At the 
time of writing — the late 1990s — Indonesia is a prime place where western 
firms can assemble their products at low cost; the generals in power forbid 
the presence of labor unions, and anyone caught trying to organize the work- 
force is courting a jail sentence, or worse. 
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What has been the role of professions in this long experience? Under the 
Dutch, there was a small elite group of doctors and lawyers, usually trained 
in Holland, along with a few native-born Indonesians. After independence, 
this group was not large enough or influential enough to form an elite, which 
instead took a military form. Some of the leaders had training as engineers, 
which did not mean in the early years that this profession had any special 
influence, but did affect the technocratic, anti-political bent of the military 
leadership. What they developed for a state form was a military-centered and 
controlled form of corporatism, a rubber-stamp parliament, a closely con- 
trolled press and the development of peak associations for farmers, industry 
and the professions, whose role it was to sop up any opposition and to 
prevent the development of any real political opposition. 

But in spite of this long-term attempt by the generals and their political 
planners to stifle any form of opposition, it is gradually developing. As Mac- 
Intyre (1990) has illustrated for the textile, drug and insurance industry, the 
business associations created by the regime are slowly beginning to advocate 
the positions of the industries that they are in theory supposed to represent 
anyway — leading to cases where the government has backed down to some 
degree, or changed its policies somewhat. As Suharto nears the end of his 
years in power, capitalists seem poised to gain even more control over the 
political process. But as for the past and the present, in a culture where direct 
open opposition is frowned upon, the generals have since the 1940s been 
using the cultural predispositions of the people toward peaceable accommo- 
dation as a way of staying in power, while propounding an official govern- 
ment ideology — Pancasila — that, like Orwell’s Newspeak, makes opposition 
unthinkable. Remembering that the government can and will resort to open 
violence on a massive scale when it feels threatened, most people keep their 
heads down, or forge relations with members of the ruling elite or their 
families. In this system, the doctors are slowly gaining some power, because 
of their interest group representation and their usefulness to the large and 
powerful Indonesian drug industry. Lawyers, on the other hand, are virtu- 
ally absent from the society (only a few left over from the colonial era and a 
few trained each year to deal with the many foreign interests now establish- 
ing themselves in the nation). Engineering is finally beginning to take off in 
the nation as government policies require each foreign nation to hire Indo- 
nesian staff whenever possible. 


The Medical Profession 

There are few studies in western languages that consider the Indonesian 
medical profession. According to Evers and Regan (1973), the medical pro- 
fession has played a modernizing role, but as specialization has replaced a 
strong general practice approach, the profession has become more irrelevant 
to the social change process. This is because, as in Mexico, the primary needs 
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of the society, for many years to come, are in general practice. Specialists can 
only make a living in Jakarta or Yogjakarta or a few other locations, leaving 
most of the Indonesian archipelago, in the mid-1990s, effectively undoctored. 
In 1979 there were 140 million people and 6000 doctors, or about 4 in 100,000 
— most of whom are in Jakarta and Jogkarta. Major pushes to increase this 
number, and to increase the number of medical paraprofessionals in the 
countryside beyond its 1979 number of 14,000, are under way. But to speak 
of the political influence of an organized medical profession on a military 
regime is irrelevant. : 

An example of one of the ways in which the profession is coopted into 
the political process is given by MacIntyre (1990: 142-201). Apparently the 
drug industry of Indonesia, both foreign manufacturers and native ones, have 
close relations with the medical profession, including large sales teams and 
backhanders for physicians using the products of a particular manufacturer. 
Attempts to force Indonesian doctors to use generic drugs (for which the 
physicians would not get a backhander because they are produced at cost) 
have failed because of the disinterest of the medical profession and the drug 
manufacturers; the state-owned industry that was designed to produce the 
generics ultimately went out of business. There is a consumer organization 
in Indonesia, which was brought in at the last moment of a complex series of 
proceedings, and then ignored, for organized consumers have no power at 
present in a military government where organized anti-government political 
action of any kind is prohibited. 


Lawyers 

In the Indonesian case, lawyers did not have much of a role to play in the 
establishment of the nation, although they were a somewhat important part 
of the colonial elite. One can imagine the degree of leeway given to the judges 
in a military regime. According to the Wall Street Journal (1999) the number 
of lawyers per member of the population in Indonesia in 1994 is one of the 
lowest in the world; certainly outside the capital and one or two major cities 
there are few to be found. The number of advocates is estimated by Lev in 
1992 as about 3000, nationwide, or about 1.5 per 100,000. They were per- 
sonae non gratae during the leftist ‘guided democracy’ period under Sukarno, 
now under Suharto with the rise of a new business class they are concentrated 
in the high rise buildings of downtown Jakarta, working primarily here, as 
elsewhere, for corporate clients. In Suharto’s New Order 


.. private lawyers diversified, specialized, and stratified along lines of new 
economic opportunity. The features of private lawyering were redefined by the 
emergence of a stratum of non-litigators, ‘consulting lawyers’, specializing in 
commercial legal counseling and negotiation. A new breed of solicitors or cid 


lawyers who are not notaries but do not fit the traditional mold of advocates, 
the most successful of them inhabit new multi-member law firms. . . . The most 
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prosperous lawyers generally have disengaged from common issues of Indone- 
sian state and society. (Lev, 1992: 6) 


Yet there are lawyers presently working for legal reform and human 
rights. The legal aid movement and the Legal Aid Institute (Lembaga Bantuan 
Hukum, or LBH) of Jakarta provides legal assistance to the poor, and is a 
center of political-legal reform activity. As such, of course, it often incurs the 
wrath, and the genuine offended attention, of the military regime. In addition, 
although a new criminal code was established in the early 1980s, the govern- 
ment did not see itself as bound by it. Judges support the government and 
the army almost totally. Lev continues: 


In political trials since 1966 defense attorneys from PERADIN and LBH, 
among others, had embarrassed the government at home and abroad by chal- 
lenging the staged affairs and turning them into platforms of political criticism. 
Private lawyers were prominent among the human rights activities whom 
administration spokesmen regarded as a threat to the regime, along with 
Communists and assorted other evils. (Lew, 1992: 29) 


Yet opposition to the system develops, slowly. LBH has educational 
classes for workers on their ‘legal rights’; while at the same time they have 
instructional courses on environmental law. The latter is particularly import- 
ant as Indonesia is one of the last nations with intact rain forest areas, but 
with corporations hungry for the use of the land in ways that are likely to 
despoil it forever. Attracting the attention of worldwide organizations such 
as the International Commission of Jurists (1987) or the Lawyers’ Commit- 
tee on Human Rights (1993), the Indonesian case is high on the list of world- 
wide offenders. Perhaps outside pressure will help, and perhaps it won’t. The 
Clinton administration’s recent — and somewhat empty — agreement with 
Indonesian firms for a human work environment does not bode well for the 
future. For it is the very denial of workers’ rights that makes the labor so 
cheap for American corporations in the first place. 


Engineering 

I have been unable to find any studies in English, French, Italian, German or 
Spanish on the engineering profession in Indonesia. One thing is known — a 
significant percentage of the engineers working in the country at the present 
time are immigrants, mostly of Chinese ethnic background. Some are citi- 
zens, some are not. A high priority of the educational system is to train 
Indonesian engineers — but nearby Singapore already exports better trained 
personnel that the foreign firms prefer. 

In general, the Indonesian case shows what can happen to professional 
expertise under the worst of conditions — the cave-in of a colonial regime and 
its replacement by a series of militarized states that did not, until the oil 
money began to run out in the 1980s, have much of an interest in developing 
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its own home-grown professionals. Yet, in spite of that, the doctors, lawyers 
and engineers of Indonesia exist, and are beginning finally to make waves. 
Whether those waves will ultimately come back and drown them is yet to be 
determined. More likely, as the direct impact of capitalism grows in the nation 
and that of the military fades, capitalism will take over the role which the 
military presently plays in deforming the professions and controlling their 
growth toward serving the elite and continuing to ignore the needs of most 
of the population. 


Conclusions 


Several general observations are possible at this point, with the warning that 
this work is in the early stages, prior to much of the field research that will 
either confirm or change these conclusions. The first is that the capitalist 
production and ownership system is indeed doing what Marx and Engels 
predicted it would — conquering and transforming the world. In this effort, 
professional men and women, if not necessarily the groups that they are 
members of, are often in the vanguard. As Evers (1974) noted, professionals 
often have training from the colonial power, or at least have the modern and 
rational point of view that makes them quite useful in the early stages of 
nation-building. But, as he also notes, capitalism ultimately comes along, and 
with it, the groups who work more directly for the new and rising capitalists 
take control of the nation. Professional groups then withdraw to their own 
special areas of expertise. 

A second general observation lies in the role of the military in the 
takeover or the running of many postcolonial regimes. The fact that many 
military officers, in such nations as Egypt or Indonesia, have had engineer- 
ing training makes their adoption of a technocratic point of view easier to 
understand, where their abolition of the political process (useful for their 
own preservation of power) can be ‘justified’ as necessary for the smooth 
building of a nation. As capitalist groups gain strength, in the short run these 
military elites can work with them, and profit from them. As we have seen 
in Southeast Asia (Singapore is a prominent example, as perhaps is China), 
capitalism can grow in a variety of climates. Yet ultimately, I think, capital- 
ism forms can prosper with the least interference under democratic forms 
where the rule of law prevents the graft and corruption that can often cost 
capitalists more than they wish to spend. 

But this fact is not an argument that professional group power will 
‘return’ once a nation is fully ‘developed’. In fact, the continental Western 
European model, with a strong central state and corporatized sets of relations 
with relatively passive professional groups is by far the world model, rather 
than the strong and independent professional groups of Britain and the USA. 
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It is simply an accident of the history of the sociology of the professions that 
most of the work to date has been done in the USA and Britain or their 
former colonies, while the world in general has a much different, and much 
more state-centered, model of professional training and practice, and thus of 
professional guild power. It perhaps is not an accident that at least two of the 
three cases here base their professional forms on French rather than British 
or American models. Then there is the issue of professional people (and their 
friendship networks, or camarillas, or scillas) vs the organized professional 
group acting vis-a-vis the state as a unified actor. While the latter is rare, it 
does happen and is a phenomenon to be observed even in nations such as 
Indonesia where the professions are barely tolerated. Even here the cor- 
poratist stance, which the state takes toward the professional group, forces 
all of its members together even if many of their interests are not common. 
In this forced togetherness sometimes the idea can arise to use their groups’ 
latent power to make a political point. This is why it is worthwhile to study 
the professions in the developing world, under conditions that would seem 
to be unfavorable for their development. For professionals and professional 
groups are important for the functioning of, and the criticism of, the new 
capitalist systems that are developing. These systems will promote the 
development of inequality or make present inequalities worse. It is the role 
of the universities, always suspect by the powers that be, to criticize these 
inequalities everywhere, and to work for a better day. Professions are 
creatures of universities — and thus have the potential to work to decrease 
inequality. Or, of course, to foster it. 

Finally, there is the role of fundamentalist religion, especially funda- 
mentalist Islam, although in the Mexican case the Catholic Church played a 
role as well. Religion is a strong motivator of individuals and groups. While 
fundamentalists have a narrow view of the world, it is also true that young 
fundamentalist professionals sound a lot more like Ralph Nader — in my talks 
with them — than their older and more established colleagues. In their desire 
to extend their skills to the poor and downtrodden, they are in many ways 
gaining the support of these masses for the political moves that will be made 
later. The undying enmity toward military dictators, and the US government, 
will just make them stronger. For they feed on the cynicism of the regimes 
that stand by, or approve a world where the rich continue to get richer while 
the poor get poorer. We may simply at the present time be witnessing the first 
stage of a worldwide movement among segments of professions, working 
with these poor populations and themselves poor (as the product of world- 
wide overproduction by the universities). These professionals are becoming, 
in Gramsci’s sense, true organic intellectuals. The cause they are fighting for 
might differ from nation to nation. But they might very well have a major 
role to play in modifying, at some future date, the inhuman consequences of 
capitalism as it takes over the world. 
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Notes 


1 Alexandria Bar Association (interviews, February 1992). 
2 Alexandria Medical Syndicate (interviews, February 1992). 
3 Alexandria Engineering Syndicate (interviews, February 1992). 
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Steve Fuller 


À Critical Guide to Knowledge 
Society Newspeak: Or, How Not to 
Take the Great Leap Backward 


Much Ado about Knowledge: Why Now? 


K nowledge society’, ‘knowledge management’, and especially the 
burgeoning employment prospects of ‘chief knowledge officers’ 
(‘CKOs’) are peculiar signs of what is supposedly distinctive about our times. 
To those innocent of social theory, it should be perfectly obvious that know- 
ledge has always played an important role in the organization and advance- 
ment of society. In that sense, saying that we live in a ‘knowledge society’ 
would seem to be no more informative than saying that we live in a ‘power 
society’ or a ‘money society’ or a ‘culture society’. This suggests that ‘know- 
ledge’ here is really an instance of catachresis, the strategic misuse of words, 
perhaps a euphemism for a something a bit unsavoury, if said straight. 
However, lest we become too sanctimonious about all this new-found 
knowledge-mongering, it is worth recalling that we already quite happily 
accept the term ‘scientist’ to denote someone professionally engaged in the 
systematic pursuit of knowledge, or ‘science’. Yet, when William Whewell 
introduced ‘scientist’ as an English neologism in the 1830s, he had to over- 
come time-honoured objections (notably, the first line of Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics) that knowledge is something anyone with sufficient leisure at their 
disposal can — and perhaps should — pursue. The suggestion that salaried 
specialists are uniquely entitled to the mantle of science was as prima facie 
peculiar as the idea that only those active in professional sports, preferably 
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ones also holding degrees in ‘sports science’, have a serious interest in the 
cultivation of athletic performance. ` 

This point potentially raises some very large questions about the politi- 
cal economy that renders something called ‘knowledge management’ a viable 
proposition (Fuller, 2001). Before Whewell, knowledge was not something 
systematically acquired in order to save time or make money; on the con- 
trary, it took up time (that was otherwise not productively employed) and 
spent money (that is, wealth that was above what was needed for maintain- 
ing one’s household); hence, it was the quintessentially leisured pursuit. Isaac 
Newton was relatively unique in being a Royal Society member who held a 
regular university post; yet, even he wrote Principia Mathematica in his spare 
time. More typical was Robert Boyle, a gentleman-farmer who lived off his 
inheritance while engaged in scientific pursuits. 

Indeed, it would not be far-fetched to envisage such pursuits as a high 
grade form of gambling: sometimes the hours conducting experiments and 
observing nature turned up something genuinely useful, but for the most part 
it was a hit-or-miss affair that attracted only the most ‘speculative’ of human 
capital investors. To be sure, the life of enquiry was pursued not only by the 
most acutely curious of the leisured classes. Those whose social status had 
declined relative to their ancestors’ or even their own earlier lives have also 
been prime candidates for assuming the risks that have occasionally issued in 
scientific innovations. A good case in point may be Galileo (Brenner, 1987). 
But none of this adventurousness, redolent of an entrepreneurial age, really 
captures the spirit in which the ‘knowledge society’ is nowadays invoked. As 
we see later, the Whewellian precedent may turn out to be more relevant than 
it first seems. 

The provenance of the expression ‘knowledge society’ is normally traced 
to two rather different social thinkers, who nevertheless are also credited with 
having ushered our entry into the ‘postmodern’ condition: Daniel Bell (1973) 
and Jean-Frangois Lyotard (1983). Bell’s image of ‘intellectual technologies’ 
enabling an increasingly observant administrative state to curb the excesses 
of advanced capitalism was clearly grounded in Keynesian economics and the 
subsequent growth of the welfare/warfare state in the Cold War. Bell’s ‘intel- 
ligent system’ was a top-down processor, be it the central government or a 
computational model of the mind. Whatever else one might say about Bell's 
vision of postindustrial society, it was designed in large part to ‘rationalize’ 
or ‘contain’ the effects of capitalism, so that it produced a sufficient level of 
prosperity without destabilizing the balance of power between and within 
nations. 

However, out from under the spectre of the Cold War, a new vision of 
the knowledge society has come to the fore. From this more Lyotardian 
standpoint, Bell is a bit of an embarrassment. What he regarded as signs of 
intelligent life in the social system are now seen as misguided acts of will to 
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disrupt what turns out to be knowledge’s naturally fragmented and fluctuat- 
ing state. Indeed, the dominant image of this revised knowledge society is that 
of the market, a parallel distributing processing unit, to quote the corre- 
sponding model of brain. Computers are themselves envisioned as many per- 
sonal terminals connected together in a network rather than all to one 
mainframe generator. Even computer languages are now valued less for their 
algorithmic powers than for the conceptual spaces left open by their ‘incom- 
pleteness’ and “undecidability”, which, in turn, demand the ‘interactivity’ of 
the user. Perhaps unsurprisingly, Keynes’s main opponent, Friedrich von 
Hayek (1948), was among the very first to have interrelated the political, 
economic and psychological aspects of this new ‘self-organizing’ image of the 
knowledge society. 

Would that the history of the knowledge society were so simple as a 
reversion from central planning to devolved control. Here we do well to 
distinguish three ways of characterizing social knowledge (or labour, for that 
matter), which together are indebted to Hayek (1948: 83-6), his fellow 
Austrian economist Fritz Machlup (1984: 186-9) and that early devotee of 
Hayek’s Vienna Circle, the phenomenologist Alfred Schutz (Prendergast, 
1986) — (1) dispersed; (2) distributed; (3) divided. The list proceeds in order 
of knowledge’s increasing role in stabilizing society. 

Lyotard’s image of the knowledge society comes closest to a knowledge 
dispersion, in which a competitive labour market reduces ‘skill’ to scarce 
locally relevant knowledge, the value of which may be expected to change 
(and may even be converted to non-human capital) according to market 
conditions. Thus, your knowledge is most valuable if it complements that of 
others in your immediate situation, thereby enabling all of you to col- 
laborate in activities that will benefit each of you differently. This is what 
Castells (1996) has dubbed our ‘network society’ (but without any hint of 
its neoliberal implications). Socially distributed knowledge implies some- 
what less flexibility, as knowledge’s spatiotemporally situatedness reinforces 
cultural identity among the collocated that resists attempts at standardiza- 
tion, homogenization and globalization. Finally, contrary to its classical 
sociological image as the vanguard of modernization, the division of labour 
appears on this scheme as a strategy designed to arrest the natural flow of 
knowledge by locking people into fixed status positions (aka “classes”), only 
now with the capitalist factory replacing the feudal estate as the model of the 
well-ordered society. We shall see that the recent extension of intellectual 
property legislation may represent an ironic step ‘back to the future’, 
whereby many of the feudal elements of social divisionism receive a new 
lease on life. 
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Knowledge Alienated: Intellectual Property as Anti-Enlightenment 


A natural entry point to what is really meant by ‘knowledge’ in the ‘know- 
ledge society’ is by examining the other words that inhabit the same seman- 
tic universe: ‘expertise’, ‘credentials’, ‘intellectual property’ are the sorts of 
things that denizens of the knowledge society either possess or acquire. These 
three words have been listed in order of increasing alienability. By degree of 
‘alienability’ I mean the extent to which what one knows can be distinguished 
from who one is. From that standpoint, of the three highlighted words, 
‘expertise’ refers to the least alienated form of knowledge, since the know- 
ledge embodied in my expertise inheres to me in ways that are not clearly dis- 
tinguishable from other aspects of my personality. 

There are two ways of thinking about what happens as knowledge is 
increasingly alienated from the person of the knower. The first way reflects 
the intuitions of philosophers and economists who are influenced by classi- 
cal epistemology. The idea is that the objective content of expert knowledge 
comes to be abstracted from its various subjective expert containers. The 
social processes behind this abstraction typically include the codification of 
the supposedly tacit elements of expertise, which then enables the flow of 
knowledge to be regulated in ways that can either maintain the status of 
knowledge as a ‘public good’ (about which more later) or reduce it to just 
another commodity traded as ‘intellectual capital’. In recent writings, I have 
drawn attention to the several grains of truth in this way of seeing things, 
which suggests that knowledge production may be capitalism’s final frontier 
(Fuller, 1997: Ch. 4; 1999). However, the image obscures as much as illumi- 
nates. The second way captures what is so obscured, namely, that many fea- 
tures of the emerging knowledge society, especially those surrounding 
intellectual property and knowledge management more generally, display 
elements of pre-capitalist, even feudal modes of production (Drahos, 1995). 

According to this second way, the successive processes of alienation 
pertain mainly to the context, not the content, of knowledge. In other words, 
expertise is seen ultimately as constituted by a form of social relations that 
normally centres on a human expert, but could just as easily centre on an 
expert system or even a mere image or formula (presumably, as a fetishized 
tool). Instead of intellectual capital, the operative term here is ‘social capital’, 
which has been used by political scientists and economic sociologists to 
explain the difference in the efficacy of similar items promoted by different 
people moving in different social worlds. If intellectual capital captures the 
knowledge embodied in an individual, social capital captures that which is 
embedded in a network of associations (Coleman, 1990: Ch. 12). Robert 
Merton (1973: 439-59) had an eye for social capital when he identified a prin- 
ciple of ‘cumulative advantage’ in science, which enabled those with elite 
backgrounds and ensconced in the most far-flung networks to get the most 
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out of the ideas they peddled. Indeed, Merton was so struck by the import- 
ance of social capital in science that he argued that the optimal overall strat- 
egy for promoting knowledge growth would have low status scientists 
donate their best ideas to high status scientists with the social capital to make 
something out of them. (Merton never seemed to consider that the unregu- 
lated accumulation of social capital does more harm than good to science — 
but that is another matter: see Fuller, 1999: Ch. 1.) 

Social capital appeals to a peculiar character of the knowledge embodied 
in the expert: namely that the same act may be counted as adept or incom- 
petent, depending on the history that is presumed to have led up to the act, 
specifically whether the agent is presumed to have acquired the relevant 
knowledge by the appropriate means, typically ‘credentials’ (but also some- 
times ‘experience’). Consequently, what may count as an error when per- 
formed by a novice or a charlatan may pass as a bold initiative or a gnomic 
pronouncement when uttered by a recognized expert. This difference is 
manifested in the range of responses available to those exposed to the act: one 
adapts to the pronouncement of an expert, whereas one corrects the mistake 
of an incompetent and ignores the ramblings of a charlatan. This point was 
promoted to a metaphysical conundrum at the dawn of the knowledge 
society in the form of the ‘Turing Test’, which, in light of the present dis- 
cussion, may be understood as hypothesizing that, absent the markers of 
social capital, it may be impossible to tell whether an expert human or a mind- 
less machine is behind a suitably wide repertoire of verbal behaviour. The 
mere belief that a given sentence was uttered by a bona fide human rather 
than an ‘artificially’ intelligent machine may be all that licenses one to confer 
virtually limitless semantic depth on the former utterance, while reducing the 
latter utterance to a superficial, programmed response. 

Social capital offers an attractive explanation for the increasing alienation 
of knowledge from knowers, since the concept does not presuppose any con- 
troversial views about the convertibility of tacit to formal knowledge. 
Specifically, if computer and human performance are indistinguishable, does 
that mean that the computer is ‘artificially’ programmed with something that 
the human ‘naturally’ possesses? By all counts, any answer to this question 
would be very difficult to demonstrate. However, social capital itself seems 
to presuppose that irreducibly magical dimension in social life that Max 
Weber originally called ‘charisma’, which ties the legitimacy of an act to the 
agent’s entitlement to perform it rather than anything terribly specific about 
the act itself (Turner, 1998). From that standpoint, the recent turn to intel- 
lectual property may be seen as an attempt to commodify — as opposed to 
rationalize — these charismatic entitlements. Thus, in defining the scope of a 
patent, the courts have increasingly circumscribed a range of protected items 
in terms of a common set of responses that their users are entitled to make, 
rather than any substantive properties shared by those items. In Fuller (1996), 
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I coined the term ‘phlogistemic’, named after the phantom substance ‘phlo- 
giston’, to capture this emergent tendency to treat knowledge as a magical 
placeholder for entitlements. 

Consider the recent landmark US appeals court case, State Street Bank 
v. Signature Financial Group (1998). The bone of contention here was a com- 
puter-based procedure, patented by Signature, for pooling mutual funds from 
several different sources into a common investment portfolio. Once State 
Street failed to negotiate a licence from Signature for using this procedure, 
which was vital to its own financial services, it sought to show that Signature’s 
patent was legally invalid and unenforceable. When this case was first tried 
in 1996, the Massachusetts federal court had ruled in favour of State Street, 
drawing the traditionally sharp distinction between a scientific or mathe- 
matical formula and its patentable applications. In this case, the procedure 
executed a series of well-known algorithms that enabled financial advisors to 
calculate and record share prices at a given point in time. Thus, the ‘appli- 
cation’ in question amounted to little more than the implementation of these 
algorithms in a computer, the numerical outputs of which can then be given 
financially relevant interpretations. 

However, since the 1980 Supreme Court case, Diamond v. Chakrabarty, 
US courts have become increasingly liberal in what they count as a patentable 
application. Specifically, binaries such as nature/artifice and idea/use, tra- 
ditional benchmarks for circumscribing intellectual property rights, are no 
longer seen as capturing mutually exclusive domains that roughly correspond 
to a public/private goods distinction. A sign of the times is the allowance of 
patents on machines that translate a generally available idea or a naturally 
occurring phenomenon from one medium to another, such as an electro- 
cardiograph’s waveform representation of a patient’s heartbeat. In these cases, 
the courts typically preface their rulings by observing that because all human 
endeavour involves abstract ideas and natural phenomena, the mere presence 
of such things cannot count against the granting of intellectual property rights. 

Had these rulings been made two centuries earlier, in the heyday of the 
Enlightenment, the court’s observation would have probably issued in the 
opposite verdict — as grounds for denying said rights. The judge would have 
reasoned that since these ideas and phenomena are already in reach of all 
rational beings, the best institutional setting for bringing them into the public 
domain is provided by the contest, whereby a one-shot prize is given to the 
person who first arrives at the invention, but the invention itself is then made 
freely available. In other words, befitting the elusive period of ‘civic repub- 
lican virtue’ that transpired between the twilight of feudalism and the dawn 
of liberalism, the competitive spirit would be promoted quite independently 
of the acquisitive impulse, so that individuals could satisfy their own inter- 
ests without sacrificing those of society (Hirschman, 1977). 

When those heirs to the Enlightenment, the US Founding Fathers, 
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installed the intellectual property provision in the heart of the Constitution, 
they were well aware that the pursuit of innovation is not necessarily the most 
efficient means to foster one’s self-interest: the obstruction of innovation 
might do the trick with much less effort. But their main concern was the 
transmutation of private vices into public virtue. Thus, a patent’s promise of 
a temporary monopoly on the uses put to an invention was designed as a 
vehicle of economic liberalization that would encourage people to use their 
wits to destabilize existing markets and thereby increase the overall wealth 
and knowledge in society. However, as the Founding Fathers originally con- 
ceived it, an ‘invention’ had to be more than simply a symbolic representation 
that licenses a pattern of action on a regular basis; it also had to be a novel 
application of abstract principles. They failed to anticipate that patents would 
be eventually granted for things already in existence, such as the genetic code 
of particular life forms, simply because they had not yet been codified — and 
more to the point, commodified. 

In short, the legal promise of intellectual property has served as an open 
invitation to privatize public goods or, more evocatively, to convert the 
marketplace of ideas to a feudal regime of ‘virtual real estate’. An especially 
extreme case in point concerns ‘bioprospecting’, whereby rare genetic 
sequences possessed by relatively inbred indigenous populations are codified 
and patented by transnational pharmaceutical firms. (Croskery [1989] was 
one of the first to locate bioprospecting in the conceptual universe of intel- 
lectual property.) Marginal differences in, say, the Papuan, Maori, or Icelandic 
genome are widely held responsible for protecting their possessors from ills 
that afflict the rest of Homo sapiens. Consequently, a financial incentive exists 
to manufacture drugs that enable these peoples’ biochemical advantages to be 
made more generally available — albeit at a price. 

A striking feature of the philosophical discourse surrounding bio- 
prospecting is that, despite its grounding in utilitarian and broadly economic 
perspectives, it generally fails to acknowledge that bioprospecting is, first and 
foremost, a profit-oriented enterprise that attempts to secure private gain 
from contingent outcomes of the genetic lottery. While the ultimate effect of 
the enterprise is to redistribute any genetic advantages held by particular 
groups, it would be mistaken to regard bioprospectors as operants of dis- 
tributive justice in a welfare state regime. Indeed, as the 1999 United Nations 
Human Development Report has made clear, bioprospecting largely exploits 
the absence of global intellectual property regulation that would otherwise 
force firms to confront the demands of distributive justice more directly. 
Philosophers simplify the life of bioprospectors considerably by assuming 
that the treatment of economic and biological ‘inheritance’ can be guided by 
the same moral intuitions, such that the genetically wealthy Maoris should 
be levied the moral equivalent of ‘tax’ on their inheritance, just as one would 
an heir to a large fortune (Steiner, 1998). 
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Lurking behind this analogy is the belief that an inheritance, be it econ- 
omic or biological, is always unearned and hence best treated as something 
its possessor does not fully deserve. This belief is bolstered by the lottery- 
like character of genetic variation combined with the tendency of economi- 
cally vulnerable yet genetically wealthy groups to respond to bioprospectors 
in much the same way as many 18th- and 19th-century rentiers did to devel- 
opers who wanted to build factories on their land. As a result, indigenous 
peoples appear in an especially unsympathetic light: they resist not merely 
‘progress’, which by itself could be easily understood as a western hegemonic 
project; but more significantly, they seem to be blocking a specific strategy 
for benefiting the bulk of humanity. I urge that the most obvious lesson to 
be drawn from this episode is that economistic conceptions of value are 
bound to support pernicious policies, if they are disembedded from the actual 
political economies in which they are meant to apply. 

One way around this emerging public relations problem would be for 
indigenous peoples to argue that the value contained in their genetic material 
should be interpreted as labour, not property. In other words, their genetic 
uniqueness should not be seen as akin to inherited wealth to which the 
current generation contributed nothing, but rather to the ongoing work it 
takes to keep a population relatively inbred. In the current geopolitical scene, 
such labour requires upholding the value of cultural purity and continuity, in 
the face of capitalism’s global tendency to hybridize or homogenize the 
differences between people. Moreover, a labour-based approach highlights 
the risk a community assumes in cultivating a distinctive genetic profile. After 
all, inbreeding is just as likely to result in harm to the inbred individuals as 
good to members of other populations who receive treatments synthesized 
from the products of their inbreeding. 

If bioprospecting appears to send our moral compass spinning, that is 
because it undermines the privileged status of Homo sapiens as a source of 
value, an assumption that unites Marxists and others (such as the Austrian 
School) who closely adhere to Adam Smith in regarding political economy 
as the ultimate human science. To be sure, major differences separate the 
followers of Marx and Smith. Marxists regard humans as unique con- 
tributors to the means of production (aka ‘labour’) whereas Smithians 
subsume human activity under the general category of property: that is, if 
each person owns their body, then each person can dispose of it as they see 
fit (if at all). But bioprospecting opens up the third possibility that human 
bodies are just obstacles to expediting the rate of wealth production as such, 
the human component of which ultimately must be mastered and superseded 
by less costly means. In such a regime, claims to the uniqueness or inviola- 
bility of human beings no longer carry merit. In terms introduced in the 
fourth section, ‘Assigning Value to Knowledge’, bioprospecting’s challenge 
rests on its profit orientation towards human knowledge bearers, in contrast 
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to the rent orientation of the Smithians and the /aboxr orientation of the 
Marxists. 

Consider, once again, the plight of our time-travelling Enlightenment 
judge. After bemoaning humanity’s regression since his day, he would prob- 
ably recommend that we resort to the standard 18th-century tactic of fight- 
ing property claim with property claim: specifically, to assign copyright at 
birth to each individual for their unique genetic sequence. In that case, any 
attempt to patent such sequences as an innovative application of natural laws 
would automatically come into conflict with copyright claims on behalf of 
each individual as an original genetic product, thereby placing the prospec- 
tor and prospected of biological capital on a more equal legal footing for 
further negotiations as to the terms under which a ‘copy’ of an individual’s 
genetic sequence may be taken. Of course, this strategy would leave un- 
answered questions about who exactly would hold the copyright at the time 
of birth: the child or the parents? If the parents, would it then transfer to the 
child after a certain point? And what if the parents are unknown, perhaps 
because they abandoned the child? Whatever answers are given to these 
questions, taking them seriously would amount to yet another moment in the 
devolution of the welfare state, as individuals come to be seen as born 
stewards of their biological estate. 

Of course, the idea of tying knowledge, in either its alienated or unalien- 
ated forms, to property is hardly new. Civic republicanism typically required 
that men own property before they were empowered to vote. The sense of 
stewardship associated with maintaining a piece of land implied a measure of 
social responsibility that would be otherwise difficult to gauge, given the 
diverse and relatively hidden character of life experiences. This criterion was 
superseded only in the late 19th century by the state’s commitment to uni- 
versal primary education, some version of which has come to underwrite the 
right to vote. John Stuart Mill’s 1859 essay, ‘On Liberty’, was a controversial 
but ultimately influential defence of this transition. Today it is easy to miss 
the disciplinary intent of Mill’s proposal, especially if one presumes that his 
famed defence of ‘minorities’ was made on behalf of the powerless. On the 
contrary, for Mill, education would enable the masses to recognize and heed 
their betters, thereby providing a sort of uncoerced, self-applied form of 
social control in a democratic setting. Since Mill’s day, a highly differentiated 
system of academic requirements beyond basic schooling has rendered 
today’s knowledge society as stratified as any class-, caste-, or estate-based 
system of the past. 

Sometimes this point is lost because the knowledge society is supposed 
to be organized ‘horizontally’, not ‘vertically’, on the basis of ‘networks’ 
rather than ‘hierarchies’ (Castells, 1996). Yet, even cultures with little social 
mobility have admitted the mutual dependence of their various castes or 
estates. Nevertheless, these ‘horizontal’ appreciations of a common fate have 
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not prevented agreement on which strata are ‘higher’ and ‘lower’ in the 
societal pecking order. Perhaps, then, the knowledge society is distinctive in 
allowing individuals to move more easily between the higher and lower strata 
than past principles of social reproduction (Ringer, 1979). However, the evi- 
dence is disconcertingly mixed. Although the proportion of professionals in 
the workforce of most countries has increased in recent years, there is also 
evidence of restrictions on the amount of movement across classes that the 
possession of credentials enables people to make over, say, one generation. 
Moreover, those who promote the increasing socioeconomic importance of 
credentials typically ignore their positional character (Hirsch, 1977). In other 
words, credentials are a source of real advantage only if not too many people 
possess them. The drive towards greater professionalization may simply 
reflect a desperate attempt to gain some temporary marginal advantage in a 
system that continually erases advantage in its very encouragement of the 
pursuit of credentials. 

At most, then, credentials are necessary, certainly not sufficient, to 
gainful employment. Thus, from being a principle of empowerment, creden- 
tials have now become indirect markers of exclusion. They have succeeded 
race and class as the premier mechanism for discriminating and stratifying a 
population, and have even begun to generate the sort of status-based resent- 
ments traditionally associated with those other markers, especially now that 
the relationship between academic training and job performance is increas- 
ingly called into question. As this feudal residue of credentials is revealed, 
private sector vocational training centres emerge to undermine the monop- 
oly enjoyed by universities, in large part by capitalizing on the close, albeit 
often temporary, connection between knowledge imparted and employment 
secured. 

Compounding the problems caused by this credentials race is that the 
recent growth of intellectual property legislation has hastened the migration 
of the knowledge embodied in credentials from human to non-human con- 
tainers, most notably expert system computers. In that case, you may lose 
whatever advantage you gained from credentials, not by others also obtain- 
ing them, but by machines rendering your segment of the credentials race 
obsolete. The emergence of intellectual property as a form of ‘knowledge 
acquisition’ (the phrase most closely associated with the design of expert 
systems) that supersedes credentials is noteworthy in the largely negative and 
defensive rhetoric surrounding the encouragement of its pursuit (Thurow, 
1997). Whereas you would acquire credentials, often at considerable expense, 
in order to increase your own sphere of action, you acquire intellectual prop- 
erty, in the first instance, to block other people’s actions unless they first pay 
tribute to you. From an economic standpoint, what had been value added to 
labour is now converted into rent that others must pay in order for you, the 
intellectual property holder, to earn a profit. In that case, ‘knowledge’ has 
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become a euphemism for control over the means at an agent’s disposal to 
realize his or her goals. 

In the rest of this article, we examine the significance of this last point, 
as it bears on the motivation behind ‘knowledge management’. But for now, 
let us call this conversion “Turing’s Revenge’: if you cannot tell the differ- 
ence between human and machine utterance unless you are told, then does 
the difference really matter? At the very least, this suspicion invites attempts 
to perform the ultimate act of alienation, to extract the formal character of 
credentials, package it as a new product, and sell it at a price that undercuts 
the original credential holders and ultimately forces them into specialty 
niches, if they are not driven out of the market completely. For example, 
even if a computer designed to diagnose illness lacks the bedside manner of 
a (very good!) physician, it is not clear that the human touch is worth the 
additional cost and hassle for most individuals and institutions. After all, the 
more physicians excel in qualities the computer cannot match, the more 
likely their services will be in high demand and hence the higher fees they 
can command. As with labour-saving technologies of the past, machines can 
replace humans without necessarily reproducing the actual labour they per- 
formed. In that case, the fact that a computerized expert system lacks some- 
thing called ‘consciousness’ or ‘cognitive complexity’ that is supposedly 
unique to humans is by no means a hindrance in the marketplace (Fuller, 
1998). 


Knowledge Management as the Blindspot of the Economics of 
Science 


A dozen years ago, I introduced ‘social epistemology’ as a research pro- 
gramme designed to answer the question: How should knowledge produc- 
tion be governed, once we admit that it has many of the same characteristics 
of other organized social activities, specifically that knowledge is produced 
by fallible and biased agents who pursue conflicting goals against the back- 
ground of various resource constraints? As formulated (see Fuller, 1988: 3), 
the question appears to presuppose the neoclassical economist’s cherished 
constrained optimization model of rational action. This is no accident, since 
at the time I was enamoured of Herbert Simon’s conception of ‘bounded 
rationality’, the basis of my PhD dissertation (Fuller, 1985; Sent [1999] is a 
critique of this entire line of thought; for a reformulation, see Gigerenzer et 
al., 1999). My original formulation of social epistemology took for granted 
the general normative principle that the most knowledge should be produced 
at the lowest cost. Like most other philosophers and economists attracted to 
this principle, I interpreted it as providing guidelines for an absolute increase 
in society’s knowledge stock. Yet, the principle can be equally read as 
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licensing a moratorium on any further research, if the return on investment 
is likely to be too low. This alternative interpretation of the constrained opti- 
mization model turns out to be quite significant. 

Philosophers and economists all too easily assume that what is best for 
knowledge is best for business. Unfortunately, this academic conceit carries 
little weight with professional knowledge managers. Indeed, the seemingly 
liberating quality of knowledge management thinking largely rests on an 
image of knowledge as dangerous if allowed to grow wild. At a hands-on 
level, this reflects the ‘search and retrieval’ problems that corporations face 
when huge investments in computers fail to improve their ability to access 
salient information in a timely manner (Scarbrough and Swan, 1999). At a 
more abstract level, it helps explain the unflattering reduction of knowledge 
to ‘information’ often found in the literature. In terms of the Australian econ- 
omist Colin Clark’s (1957) influential trichotomy, knowledge managers 
invoke metaphors drawn from the primary sector of the economy — know- 
ledge is thus ‘captured’, ‘mined’ and ‘cultivated’. It is most decidedly not 
‘manufactured’ (a secondary sector metaphor familiar to Marxist and con- 
structivist accounts of science) and, only when necessary, ‘delivered’ as a 
service (a tertiary sector metaphor that had been popular with Bell and many 
of the original knowledge society theorists). 

Knowledge society prophets who speak the language of knowledge 
management are mainly interested in exploiting existing knowledge more 
efficiently so as to capture a larger share of the markets in which they 
compete. A concern for producing more knowledge and distributing it more 
widely merely subserves that goal. Indeed, knowledge management may be 
seen as being mainly in the business of manipulating scarcity, either at the 
supply or the demand side of the exchange equation. Thus, knowledge 
management strategies tend either to restrict the production of knowledge 
and open up its distribution, or vice versa. Knowledge managers are urged to 
adopt a strategy of ‘outsource or specialize’ for their firms: that is, either rent 
forms of knowledge that others can produce more cheaply or own forms of 
knowledge that others cannot (and subsequently will not) produce more 
cheaply (Stewart, 1997: 90-1). 

As a global knowledge strategy, an example of the former route is requir- 
ing credentials for employment, while extending access to those credentials 
to anyone able and willing to go through the trouble of acquiring them (a 
university education, for example). Since the number of positions remain 
scarce relative to those eligible to fill them, the global result is a more focused 
and competitive labour market. For an instance of the general strategy of 
opening up knowledge production, while restricting its distribution, consider 
the rent-seeking incentives behind the pursuit of intellectual property 
(Machlup, 1984: 163ff.). We have already seen that with the liberalization of 
patent law, the easiest way down this route is to privatize something that was 
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previously treated in the public domain and thereby avoid the uncertainties 
of invention altogether. 

To appreciate the Realpolitik attitudes of knowledge managers, we need 
look no further than the difference between their and most economists’ view 
of scientific innovation in wealth production. Economists tend to treat inno- 
vation as an unalloyed and often unanalysed good, whereas businesspeople 
regard it as good only insofar as it helps their firm maintain or increase its 
competitive advantage in the market. Generally speaking, the competitive 
advantage likely to be gained from the introduction of a new product largely 
depends on one’s ability to create a demand for it, which usually has more to 
do with an ability to second-guess consumers than anything truly revol- 
utionary in the product itself. As we saw in the previous section, ‘social 
capital’ captures this magical ability to get ‘the most bang for the buck’ 
because of one’s position in the market. Thus, relatively small innovations can 
end up making major profits for big companies, while truly revolutionary 
innovations can end up being ignored or ‘captured’ by more market-savvy 
competitors. 

Because innovation turns out to be such a risky means of securing larger 
profits, companies have been traditionally reluctant to devote too much of 
their operating budgets to research and development (R&D). The most cost- 
efficient operation gets the biggest bang from the smallest buck, which means 
— in knowledge terms — that one exploits what one knows better than one’s 
competitors and blocks all attempts to supersede that knowledge. This point 
is typified by the business strategy that would have a company devote con- 
siderable attention to acquiring intellectual property rights for existing inno- 
vations, regardless of whether the company in question actually originated 
the innovations (Stewart, 1997: Ch. 4). 

In this respect, any technique specifically designed to accelerate the 
growth of knowledge potentially poses a challenge to the business com- 
munity as fundamental as to the scientific community. For if philosophers 
(and most economists) of science believe that the intrinsic unpredictability of 
new knowledge renders a planned increase in innovation close to a logical 
impossibility, the average corporate executive is willing to grant the possi- 
bility of such planning but then go on to question its cost-effectiveness as a 
business strategy. 

To be sure, economists often do not seem to think they have a quarrel 
with the business approach to innovation policy. However, this may be a 
wishful thought born of the idealization methods of economics. Economists 
tend to take the relationship between innovation and market advantage as 
given, the only question remaining being how long before the innovation 
provides adequate returns on an initial investment of resources. Thus, to the 
economist, businesspeople often appear impatient, albeit perhaps justifiably 
so, since the average corporate executive must manage other short-term issues 
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alongside the long-term concerns represented by the company's R&D 
division. But were the company equipped with an indefinite time frame and 
corresponding resources, it would eventually reap the benefits of its original 
R&D investments: so say the economists. 

Unfortunately, this patronizing appeal to the constrained optimization 
model does not capture how the business world sees matters. For them there 
is nothing especially sacrosanct about knowledge that makes it worthy of 
indefinite promotion. If anything, very much along the lines of what I shortly 
call the profit-oriented model, the need for knowledge is always the moral 
equivalent of a necessary evil. 

In striking contrast, economists generally locate the value of new know- 
ledge in some conception of “natural” scarcity associated with its origins, typi- 
cally in self-selected communities or the minds of exceptional individuals, 
neither of which are transparent to publicly accessible forums. Consequently, 
tacit knowledge is valued more highly than explicit knowledge — the “some- 
thing extra” that explains the difference between innovative and routinized 
economic systems once the usual factors of production have been taken into 
account. But once tacit knowledge is codified, according to this view, it no 
longer offers a competitive advantage. In that sense, it becomes a “public 
good” (Dasgupta and David, 1994). This has made economists generally 
scepticial about the possibilities for managing, cultivating or expediting the 
growth of knowledge. Indeed, they tend to treat new knowledge as occur- 
ring just as ‘naturally’ or ‘spontaneously’ as climatological changes, which 
also affect a society’s productive capacity in significant yet largely unfore- 
seeable ways. 

However, knowledge managers are unimpressed by the crudeness of this 
brute conception of nature, be it human or physical. Regarding knowledge 
as part of the primary sector of the economy, they see it as a natural resource 
worthy of cultivation. Of course, like natural resources, the exploitability of 
a piece of knowledge is never known in advance. But by the same token, 
effort may be focused on developing replacements for resources that could 
run out in the long term; hence, the emergence of computerized expert 
systems and biomedical syntheses of genetic materials as growth areas in 
knowledge-based industries. 

In this respect, the knowledge management movement can be seen as the 
final stage in the retreat of knowledge's status in the economy from a public 
good in the tertiary sector to a natural resource in the primary sector. The 
devolution 1 have in mind is captured by the following narrative. In the 
beginning, when economists first started to think about knowledge in econ- 
omic terms, knowledge was regarded as a public good, which meant that once 
knowledge is produced, more than one person can consume it at the same 
time (Samuelson, 1969). Indeed, on some accounts, it would cost more to 
exclude potential knowledge consumers than to allow them to use it for free; 
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moreover, any cost imposed on consumers would not result in a palpable gain 
for producers (Olson, 1965). Clearly, the public good conception has aimed 
to approximate the classical philosophical ideal of knowledge as universal not 
only in applicability but also accessibility. At this point, I draw on a general 
critique of public goods partly inspired by Fritz Machlup (1984: 121-59). 

The appeal to a distinct category of ‘public goods’ rests on a semantic 
trick, since even though producers of these goods cannot reap all the bene- 
fits of their products, additional effort is still needed to enable that know- 
ledge to benefit everyone. (A free rider should never be confused with a 
universal subject.) The requisite effort is epitomized by the difference 
between what would enable, say, a professor and a student of physics to 
understand Einstein’s theory of relativity when it first appeared in 1905. The 
maintenance of public goods requires considerable work to ensure that 
everyone potentially has access to the goods. Provision for education and dis- 
semination — normally tasks undertaken by the state bureaucracy — is the 
source of these hidden costs. They remain hidden because economists tend 
to conceptualize public goods in an equivocal fashion. Prima facie, the nature 
of the good itself is specified ‘objectively’, while the value derived from the 
good is specified ‘subjectively’ (Bartley, 1990: 47-50). However, a clue to the 
problem with this interpretation is that the only aspect of subjectivity that 
interests public goods theorists is that one’s possession of them can be 
described without reference to anyone else’s possession, in which case such 
goods would appear to be divisible and hence quintessentially private. 

Consider this point in light of a paradigm case of a public good. Although 
a town commons is supposed to be a public good, for all of the town’s resi- 
dents to benefit from the commons, they must mter alia occupy different 
plots at the same time or the same plot at different times. The semantic trick 
here involves conflating a distinction originally drawn by the Polish logician 
Stanislaw Leszniewski as part of a solution to Russell’s paradox. The dis- 
tinction contrasts the distributive and the collective interpretation of class 
terms. The key term in the logic of classes is ‘membership’, which may be 
interpreted in two ways. ‘Joe Bloggs is a member of the public’ may mean 
either that Joe is one instance of what ‘the public’ signifies (distributive) or 
that he is a proper part of the thing called ‘the public’ (collective). In that case, 
a public good can be understood as a collectively defined product whose use is 
defined distribunwely. (Logicians nowadays would put the matter more 
harshly: the concept of public good results from equivocating between the 
‘intensional’ and ‘extensional’ definitions of ‘good’.) Armed with such equiv- 
ocation, virtually anything can be reclassified as a public good. That there 
happen to be relatively few public goods (at least of interest to economists) 
thus reflects some deeply held prejudices — masquerading as ontology — about 
the sorts of things that everyone should be compelled to maintain so that 
anyone can have access to them. 
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The equivocation between the distributive and collective interpretations 
of class terms obscures two sorts of devaluation that may befall public goods, 
each attributable to a kind of ‘overuse’. For simplicity’s sake, let us return to 
the town commons. On the one hand, overuse may imply that the plots are 
becoming dirtier and hence returning smaller benefits to users; on the other, 
overuse may result in each plot becoming smaller through an increase in the 
number of users sharing the commons simultaneously. In the one case, 
repeated usage degrades the good; in the other, increased division does so. 
These overuses become evident once public goods are also seen as what I 
earlier called ‘positional’ goods, namely ones the value of which can be ascer- 
tained only once one knows how many others possess the good. The bare 
fact that many benefit from a public good may lower its value for a potential 
consumer of that good. Thus, there are two ways by which the democratic 
extension of higher education may erode higher education’s value as a public 
good: either as larger course enrolments lower the quality of instruction or 
as a larger number of academic degree holders lowers the competitive advan- 
tage one receives from the degree. 

Why has the equivocal character of public goods gone relatively un- 
noticed up to now? One reason may be that economists take for granted the 
background welfare state conditions that have enabled such goods to appear 
‘public’. If public goods are akin to the proverbial frictionless medium of 
intellectual exchange, then the welfare state contributes the relevant ceteris 
paribus clause. After all, absent regular government provision for activities 
like park maintenance and educational quality assurance, the value afforded 
by the town commons and the university system would quickly devolve 
according to market-driven norms: those who can pay could gain access to 
an excellent private good; those who cannot would have to settle for an 
inferior product. Following Schumpeter (1950), it has become increasingly 
clear that what pass for ‘public goods’ are part of the state’s strategy for facili- 
tating the circulation and accumulation of capital, while at the same time 
buffering the citizenry from its worst effects. Little surprise, perhaps, that 
this demystification of public goods occurs at a time when many national 
governments are failing to meet these ends within tighter budgets and an 
ideological climate that seems to preclude the most obvious solution, namely 
higher taxes on the private enterprises that most directly benefit from a 
healthy supply of so-called public goods (see O’Connor, 1973). 


Assigning Value to Knowledge: Back to First Principles 


In a work at once both idiosyncratic and magisterial, A History of Economic 
Analysis, Joseph Schumpeter (1954: 536) discussed two alternative goals for 
economic enquiry that were hotly debated in the late 18th and early 19th 
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centuries. They are captured by two words of the period, ‘chrematistics’ and 
“catallactics”: the former was concerned with the sheer accumulation of 
wealth and the latter with the rational organization of exchange relations. In 
this context, Adam Smith can be understood as having argued the delicate 
thesis that the ‘wealth of nations’ is best pursued as a long-term strategy, the 
short-term focus of which (at least for the state) is on providing social con- 
ditions (that is, a free market) that enable people to discover how their labour 
is most productively employed. Thus, the Smithian economist was unim- 
pressed by the displays of wealth that characterized the great Eastern empires 
and were often mimicked by mercantilist regimes, namely the sheer quantity 
of bullion in the treasury (regardless of how it was spent) or the amount of 
goods produced (regardless of how many were sold). 

From this standpoint, philosophers and economists of science are pre- 
Smithian in their thinking in a way that business-oriented knowledge man- 
agers are not: they are fixated on chrematistics at the expense of catallactics. 
In other words, philosophers and economists typically presume that the 
indefinite accumulation of knowledge is tantamount to an increase in a 
society’s collective intelligence, which in turn is an indirect indicator of its 
well-being. Patterns in the consumption of this knowledge does not seem to 
matter to them. However, as we have seen, it does matter to knowledge man- 
agers. To see what is at stake here, we need to take a step back and consider 
knowledge production from the three classical sources of income stipulated 
by Adam Smith: rent, wage and profit. 

Rent is traditionally associated with income from land, but it carries 
some additional connotations. The payment of rent typically implies the need 
to remove a barrier in the way of achieving one’s goals. For example, before 
setting up a factory, one must first pay rent on the land where the factory is 
to be built. Economists have traditionally disliked rent as a source of income 
because landowners do not need to do anything productive in order to exact 
rents from tenants: they simply need to own the land and perhaps maintain 
it at a level that is attractive to potential tenants. As long as producers do not 
already own land, and land is scarce, it will be rational for landowners to 
charge them rent. Of course, the rentiers may not wish to lease the land at all. 
In that case, they refuse to create the conditions for economic growth because 
they are under no pressure to risk potentially unreliable tenants. Analo- 
gously, economically secure academics — say, career civil servants whose 
livelihood is based on the training and examination of the new generation of 
recruits to their ranks — are not especially motivated to overturn existing 
knowledge regimes. This has often been cited as an important factor in 
explaining why the politically and economically more advanced societies of 
China and India did not foster the climate of innovation that eventuated in 
Europe’s ‘Scientific Revolution’ (Collins, 1998). 

From a knowledge management standpoint, the need to qualify in 
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academic forms of knowledge in order to gain professional accreditation — be 
it business, engineering, law, or medicine — may be seen as a form of intel- 
lectual rent that is imposed on the student. Is knowledge of economics really 
necessary to succeed in business? Is physics necessary to succeed in engi- 
neering? Is biology necessary to succeed in medicine? Until the early 20th 
century, the answer to all these questions was no. But now the answer is yes, 
because one is not ‘licensed’ to practise these professions unless one first has 
acquired the relevant university training. In the past, professionals were 
known for their track record, now increasingly it is for their credentials 
(Collins, 1979). In a sense, one could tell the story of the rise of academic 
power in the 20th century as a matter of turning ever larger portions of every- 
day life into intellectual real estate to which academic disciplines hold the 
deeds. The map of this real estate is often called a ‘world-picture’ that allows 
access to a ‘domain of reality’. Note the spatial metaphors associated with 
this rent conception of knowledge. 

However, the pursuit of academic knowledge is not entirely reducible to 
rent-seeking, since it is not clear who would take a personal interest in 
upholding standards in the knowledge that is allowed to circulate around 
society, were it not for academics. Left to their devices, businesspeople and 
other professionals may prefer a free market environment, where knowledge 
claims are made willy-nilly and the consumer is simply told ‘Let the buyer 
bewarel’ This function of academic knowledge corresponds to the historic 
role that aristocratic landowners have played in conserving the land from 
corner-cutting factory-builders and housing developers. One can think of the 
important roles played by state-commissioned academic laboratories in 
testing products before they are marketed and informing the patent office on 
how (and if!) an invention can be understood as the application of known 
scientific principles (Fuller, 1999: Ch. 6). 

Wage is income paid according to the amount of labour performed. 
While presumably this labour is performed in aid of making goods that can 
then be sold at market, the crucial feature of wages is that they are paid simply 
for doing the work, regardless of the price at which the goods are sold. When 
people talk about the pursuit of knowledge as ‘an end in itself’, the wage con- 
ception is normally implied. In contrast with the rent-seeking landowner 
image, the wage conception is associated more with farmers who enjoy 
getting their hands dirty in the art of raising crops, regardless of how much 
land they own or how much their crops fetch at market. Scientific work is 
often discussed in these terms, especially given the unpredictable relation 
between the effort expended in the laboratory and the ultimate impact of the 
knowledge produced in that setting. In this respect, Max Weber’s (1958) 
exhortation to new recruits to the academic ranks, ‘Science as a Vocation’, is 
a classic expression of what I am calling the wage orientation. 

Economists have observed that the differences in salary among academics 
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is not as wide as the differences in their résearch productivity would predict: 
strong producers do not usually earn that much more than weak producers 
(Frank, 1984). Indeed, an awareness of this fact helps explain the attraction 
that the world of science parks, intellectual property and related business 
ventures has held for more entrepreneurial scientists. The usual justification 
for salary compression is that academics primarily pursue knowledge because 
that is what they want to do, not because they intend to come up with lucra- 
tive findings, and so on. In addition, since academic markets are defined more 
vaguely than commercial markets, there is no clear measure of value, or 
‘bottom line’, that determines the worth of a particular piece of academic 
knowledge. Finally, there is a long tradition — perhaps superstitious — that 
claims that some of the most important findings are made as a byproduct of 
enquirers just following their curiosity without any preconceived goals. 

It is important to appreciate the difference between the wage and rent 
conceptions of knowledge because academics like to see themselves in terms 
of the former, not the latter. Consequently, modes of payment that formally 
acknowledge social capital, and hence reward credentials or past achieve- 
ments, are often subject to controversy within the academic community. For 
example, grants for research are typically made on the basis of one’s repu- 
tation in the field, which tends to reinforce the distinction between the ‘haves’ 
and ‘have nots’ in academia: if you have not already done something signifi- 
cant, you are unlikely to get a grant to do something significant. Rarely are 
grants given simply for the quality of the proposal alone. The grant system 
thus operates — often quite explicitly — to promote and inhibit certain lines of 
enquiry, depending on their relationship to what has already been done. For 
that reason, less orthodox academics often forgo the usual grant agencies and 
seek private funding, which tends to be awarded in a more overtly speculative 
fashion, in the spirit of a venture capitalist or prospector. 

This brings us to the third form of income, profit, which is traditionally 
the return on the investment of land and labour, as determined by the price 
that goods fetch at market. The basic idea is that you manage to get back 
something more than you originally put in. The ‘scientific’? way to pursue 
profit is to defer any discounting of the future, by spending the time now to 
understand something deeply, so that you can act more efficiently in the 
future. Of course, trial-and-error can often produce the same results as 
scientifically informed enquiries, but usually it takes longer, since the inno- 
vator cannot take advantage of the organized memory of academic know- 
ledge — and often this extra time is not available. From a business standpoint, 
the problem may boil down to knowing enough of the language that aca- 
demics use to be able to access what one needs to know. In that case, great 
value should be placed on people who can ‘decode’, ‘translate’ and otherwise 
remove the linguistic barriers to accessing academic knowledge. With this aim 
in view, executive PhD programmes, co-sponsored by academic and business 
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establishments, have emerged that are designed to equip middle managers 
with the research skills needed to exploit the commercial potential of the 
knowledge base contained in the scientific literature. 

Clearly, the value that the profit-seeker places on knowledge is the most 
removed from the academic ethos. To see just how non-academic it is, con- 
sider the various ways in which one might place a value on knowledge of 
arithmetic. For the profit-seeker, the value of arithmetic is as a systematic 
form of calculation that provides significant shortcuts to counting. The next 
logical step for the profit-seeker is to figure out how to mechanize this know- 
ledge, so that people do not have to do the arithmetic themselves, but can 
delegate it to a piece of technology. While it may initially take a while to 
develop such a technology, the effort would be endlessly repaid in terms of 
the amount of time and energy saved whenever a calculation needs to be 
made. For the profit-seeker, then, knowledge is quite literally a necessary evil: 
the more necessary, the more evil; hence, the impulse to move it out of the 
mind and into environment. Perhaps the purest case of the profit-seeker’s 
approach to knowledge is Donald Norman (1993), the cognitive scientist who 
popularized the design of ‘smart environments’ that enable people to 
‘offload’ routine knowledge from their brains to their surroundings so they 
can think about emergent issues. 

Rent- and wage-seeking knowledge producers see the matter much dif- 
ferently. For the rent-seeker, the codification of arithmetic means that one 
does not fully understand how to calculate if one does not know the funda- 
mental principles that render the calculations valid. Acquiring this knowledge 
entails taking courses and passing examinations in arithmetic. The wage- 
seeker is interested in arithmetic as an inherently valuable mental skill, 
regardless of the uses to which it can be put. Indeed, the wage-seeker is likely 
to discover paradoxes and puzzles by pursuing the logic of arithmetic 
thought wherever it may lead. 

Nevertheless, both the rent- and wage-seekers want to ensure that those 
interested in arithmetic undergo formal training. Consequently, both would 
regard the profit-seeker’s interest in mechanizing arithmetic as potentially 
depriving them of their livelihood, much as automation has historically made 
redundant much of the industrial labour force. In other words, the profit- 
seeker is rewarded solely for actual results, not for sheer effort or past track 
record. However, she or he may benefit from rent- and wage-seeking know- 
ledge producers — the former providing quality control checks and the latter 
a sense of exploratory openness — that may otherwise be crowded out by the 
competitive environment of the marketplace. 

The unique contribution of western science to knowledge production 
has been to enable the scientist’s craft to maintain its autonomy against ten- 
dencies towards devolution to either a priesthood (rent-driven) or a tech- 
nology (profit-driven). The university is the institution most responsible for 
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enabling scientists to stay the course, but its restraining power has been con- 
siderably eroded in recent years through the introduction of market forces. 
On the one hand, education is devolving into a credentials mill; on the other, 
research is devolving into intellectual property. As a result, the academic 
scientist is becoming a role divided against itself. 

Of course, science may internally manifest profit-seeking or wage- 
seeking tendencies but appear to be primarily rent-seeking with respect to the 
larger society. In other words, whatever competitiveness exists within science 
may be offset by the barriers that prevent people from entering the competi- 
tive field. The cost of acquiring the right credentials most immediately comes 
to mind. As I observed at the start of this article, a hundred years ago it was 
common for amateurs to contribute to scientific journals — much less so 
today. However, in some important respects, the rent-seeking tendencies of 
science have yielded to the profit-paradigm, as universities increase their 
dependency on contract research and teaching. These knowledge workers are 
oriented more towards delivering their goods and services ‘just in time’ than 
developing long-term skills likely to result in an improvement of the aca- 
demic base, which knowledge managers deride as ‘just in case’ knowledge 
(Stewart, 1997: 131). 

That universities have begun to mimic some of the institutional features 
of profit-oriented corporations calls for some comment. It would seem to 
concede the knowledge management verdict on universities as ‘dumb 
organizations’ that are ‘high on human capital but low on structural capital’ 
(Stewart, 1997: 76). Beyond the buzzwords is the view that a fast food chain 
like McDonald’s is a ‘smart organization’ because it makes the most of its 
relatively ill-trained staff by maximizing their interconnectedness. In con- 
trast, business as usual in academia proceeds almost exactly in reverse, as all 
designers of interdisciplinary programmes have learned at some point to their 
dismay. While it would be easy to object to this unflattering image of uni- 
versities, it is worth observing that the knowledge manager’s ideal organiz- 
ation is essentially that of an ‘actor-network’, the currently fashionable unit 
of analysis in science and technology studies (Latour, 1987). However, this 
may be less surprising than it first seems, given that in all its attention to the 
‘situatedness of knowledge production’, science and technology studies has 
never paid especially close attention to the university as such a site (Fuller, 
2000: Ch. 8). 


Conclusion: When in Doubt, Go ‘Meta’ 


Figure 1 summarizes the sources of income in classical political economy as 
three potential sources for assigning value in knowledge production. Despite 
their palpable differences, all three perspectives accept the validity of the 
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Source of Income Rent Wage Profit 
Frame of reference ‘Science’ (a body of ‘Scientist’ (the ‘Scientific’ (the 
knowledge) professional) character of things) 
Knowledge is... What youbuildon What you do What you provide 
Virtue of Authority Craft Efficiency 
knowledge 
Epistemology Foundational Practical Instrumental 
Aim of knowledge Power through craft Craft at the expense Power at the 
of power expense of craft 
‘Division of Expert deference Team cooperation Comparative 
labour’ means advantage 
Labour market Restrict entry Promote entry and Promote exit 
strategy restrict exit 
Payment for Grant (for past Salary (for ongoing Prize (for finished 
knowledge performance) work) product) 
‘Progress’ means Completing a Refining a tradition Diffusing an 
world-picture innovation 
‘Nature’ means Property to be Raw material to be Obstacle to be 
staked out shaped overcome 
The effect of Adds value by Orthogonal to craft's Subtracts value by 
codification on explaining craft tacit nature cheaply replacing 
knowledge craft 
Limit concept Credentials Artisanship Automation 





Figure 1 Three Potential Sources of Value in Knowledge Production 


Baconian equation, ‘Knowledge is Power’. However, each interprets the 
equation differently. When knowledge is a source of rent, power is exerted 
as a delaying or inhibiting factor in others’ action. When knowledge is a 
source of profit, power resides in the ability to remove barriers to action. And 
when knowledge is a source of wage, power coincides with the control that 
knowledge producers have over their own collective activity. To be sure, any 
form of knowledge contains power in all three senses, since any knowledge- 
producing community is simultaneously maintaining its position in the 
present (wage), displacing others who occupied its position in the past 
(profit), and preventing others from occupying its position in the future 
(rent). However, depending on the non-epistemic goals of the community, 
any one of these three orientations may come to predominate over the others. 
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Given the generally negative value attached to rent-oriented forms of 
knowledge in both economists’ and my own discourse, I should observe that 
even here much depends on the exact source of rent. Before natural science 
research demanded so much from the public coffers that universities could 
demand overheads so as to fund the less lucrative (that is, humanistic and 
social scientific) enquiries housed within its walls, universities had been seen 
largely as teaching institutions. It was almost only as an afterthought that 
universities allowed researchers to gather together. Over time this has enabled 
professional academic associations — or at least recognized disciplinary iden- 
tities — to exert perhaps an undue amount of moral suasion on university 
administrators (see Fuller, 1993: 48-55). When knowledge managers dub uni- 
versities ‘dumb organizations’, they are merely tapping into this history. 
From their standpoint, it is as if firms had no ends of their own, other than 
the ones that representatives of various areas of work (labour unions?) nego- 
tiated among themselves. But as it turns out, the call to fiscal responsibility 
is forcing universities to take greater control of their own fates. That in itself 
is not a problem. However, problems can arise, if universities model their 
cost-accounting procedures too closely on what they imagine a knowledge 
manager would do under similar circumstances. 

In this context, I propose that universities should corner the market in 
what Michael Perelman (1991) has called ‘metapublic goods’. According to 
Perelman, the most realistic setting for ‘creative destruction’ of an existing 
market — and hence the production of new knowledge — is one where a barrier 
is placed to achieving ends by the usual means (say, by a patent), which then 
demands that one come up with legal or illegal alternative means. Thus, 
‘metapublic goods’ are meant to capture the unintended benefits of, say, soft- 
ware piracy. The ‘barrier’ may be as elementary as the fact that, contrary to 
the fantasies of philosophers and economists, even legally permissible know- 
ledge is not transmitted instantaneously; rather, its transmission requires 
effort on the part of both the sender and receiver, which is not always com- 
pletely successful. Of special relevance here are those who fail to receive the 
message intended for them and those who receive the message despite its not 
being intended for them. The trial-and-error character of these efforts indi- 
rectly generates its own knowledge base. The more people involved in this 
process, the smarter each new person introduced to it will be. In short, uni- 
versities should be explicitly in the business of promoting, recording, testing, 
analysing and disseminating these efforts — by legal means, of course. Free 
riders and similar market deviants would provide the raw material out of 
which universal subjects of knowledge may be produced (or at least simu- 
lated), and the knowledge society’s feudal prospects would be hopefully pre- 
empted (Fuller, 1999: Ch. 6; Fuller, 2001: Ch. 4). 
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IU Is Knowledge-Based Society a 
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Are the Current Political Uses of Modernization Theories 
Leading to a Clash of Utopias? 


Aor to Touraine (1995: 1), 


. .in its most ambitious form the idea of modernity was based on the assertion 
that men and women are what they do, and that there must therefore be an 
increasingly close connection between production which is made more efficient 
by science, technology and administration, the organization of a socie 
governed by law and a personal life motivated by both self-interest and the wi 
to be free from all constraints. 


Following this argumentation, industrialization and the formal rep- 
resentative forms of democracy have served up until the 1980s as the primary 
means for the western advanced countries to accomplish the goals of 
modernization. The growth of industrial production has been the most 
important factor of economic growth, making the accumulation of capital 
and surplus value more effective and helping governments to provide 
common good. Since the 1970s the economic functions of the state have 
become increasingly visible in the OECD countries and except for the 
periods of serious economic depression, increasing public investments have 
been made to science and education. In particular the Scandinavian welfare 
state programme, from the late 1960s until the mid-1980s, can be character- 
ized as an attempt to penetrate into economic issues in order to balance the 
tensions between private capital and the public provision of services. Accord- 
ing to the strategy, the common good is dependent on economic growth and 
the expansion of the public sector. The main goal of the state is to control and 
develop the democratization of the modernization process by equalizing 
opportunities (Alestalo and Uusitalo, 1986; Alestalo, 1993; Offe, 1996). 
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Moreover, public investments in science tend to expedite the transformation 
of the production system from raw-material based production to a more 
knowledge-based one. Inputs in education, in turn, are expected to develop 
competencies that promote the integration of the citizens into the moderniz- 
ation process. 

The ongoing undermining of the welfare state and the strengthening of 
neoliberal government programmes, especially in the Scandinavian countries, 
the UK, Germany and in the European Union in general, have turned the 
ideological and utopian orientations of the state upside down (Giddens, 1998; 
Blair and Schrôder, 1999; European Commission, 1995; Cabinet Programmes 
in Finland, 1995, 1999). The aspirations that emphasize equal opportunities 
on a large scale have been replaced by the visions where knowledge, infor- 
mation, education and solidarity are seen through new instrumentalism. 
Instead of having an overall democratic welfare value, the elements of 
modernity should have a selective use value. Both the search for and the pro- 
duction of knowledge and information and even social services are con- 
sidered marketable goods (Offe, 1996; Hayrinen-Alestalo, 1999). 

Since the early 1980s, modernization has been increasingly reduced to 
technology by both social scientists and western governments. Today tech- 
nology serves as a promise of a new high tech intensive society. Technology 
policy programmes are filled with declarations of the most expansive fields 
in high tech industries, such as telecommunication and biotechnology 
(OECD, 1996; European Commission, 1995, 1998; Blair, 1999; Science and 
Technology Policy Council of Finland, 2000). Through these industries, 
technology is expected to transform the structure of old raw-material based 
industries into more flexible ones and to offer the state and its citizens new 
and effective means of social cohesion, participation and control (European 
Commission, 1994). 

According to Castells (1996), knowledge-based productive forces are 
now capable of transforming the traditional tenets of capitalism and 
strengthen the components of ‘informationalism’. Where industrialism was 
oriented towards economic growth and the maximizing of output, informa- 
tionalism is oriented towards technological knowledge, the accumulation of 
knowledge and higher levels of complexity in information processing. At the 
same time diffusion of technology through social relationships and social 
structures becomes so penetrating that the structures of power will be 
modified. However, Castells does not pay enough attention to the dominance 
of conventional capitalist values in the current neoliberalist-inspired govern- 
ment programmes. Economic growth and the competitiveness of inter- 
national markets are the primary goals. This orientation has changed the 
definition of the common good. Although information technologies can be 
used to build networks between all relevant actors, the government 
authorities have had difficulties in understanding the real nature of the 
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citizens’ needs (cf. Blair and Schróder, 1999; Cabinet Programmes in Finland, 
1999). Therefore the definition of participatory democracy needs clarification 
in this respect. 

Before Castells’s theory of informationalism several ‘post’-labelled 
theories of social change questioned the tenets of industrial and capitalist 
society. With these theories social scientists have also stressed the importance 
of knowledge in the production and administration, and the need to redefine 
the concept of the common good by taking the individualization process 
instead of the traditional collective activities into account. Postindustrial 
society (Bell, 1974; Touraine, 1974), postcapitalist society (Dahrendorf, 
1959), postmodern society (Bauman, 1992), postutopian society (Habermas, 
1987) and the programmed society (Touraine, 1995) have introduced politi- 
cally attractive estimations of the diminishing role of manufacturing produc- 
tion and of the coming of the new social order. 

Even though the utopian value of the post-labelled theories has been 
considerable, western governments have seldom used these futurist views 
among their criteria for real social action. In comparison to the current 
visions of the information society and other economy-driven scenarios of the 
future, the political applications of the post-labelled theories have been much 
weaker. The use of theoretical knowledge for example has not replaced the 
traditional tenets of the capitalist productive system as Bell (1974) has sug- 
gested, instead only technical modifications of knowledge production and 
transfer have been introduced (e.g. European Commission, 1994). Individu- 
alization has a specific meaning in the redefinitions of the common good, as 
privatization and competition in the neoliberal meaning have become 
increasingly evident. 

Finally, civil society in the context of knowledge-based society is prob- 
lematic in many ways. Decentralization is the key idea of neoliberalism but 
being closely related to competitive elements of efficiency and control this 
idea has become detached from the participatory elements of individual and 
collective action. Yet, the information society and civil society have been 
introduced as a kind of super-utopia capable of revolutionary changes in the 
economic and social order. Even the highest political elites, among others in 
the USA, the UK, Germany and Finland, have become spokespersons for this 
utopia (see, for example, Ahtisaari, 1997; Blair, 1998; Schrôder, 1998; Street, 
1997; Liikanen, 1999): Due to the high political and normative orientation, 
these programmes have lost their original utopian value together with their 
theoretical truth-value. By borrowing Offe’s (1996: 15) reasoning one can say 
that these definitions of modernization have become inflexible. The strong 
dependencies on efficiency-driven instrumentalism and technology are so 
evident that collective capacity for action becomes limited. 
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Today there is a political agreement on the power of technology and inno- 
vation to solve the problems of unstable economic growth and employment 
(European Commission, 1995, 1998; The British Monarchy, 1999; Blair and 
Schrôder, 1999; Cabinet Programmes in Finland, 1995, 1999). The European 
Commission shares Castells’s view of an ongoing radical socioeconomic 
change. In the words of the Commission (1994: 14), ‘we are facing a new 
industrial revolution which has far-reaching changes in technologies, jobs and 
skills’. At the same time ‘the economy is globalizing and becoming increas- 
ingly based on knowledge and learning’ (European Commission, 1998: 3). In 
the late 1990s, these views have become integral elements of the information 
society that at the same time has lost many characteristics of knowledge- 
based society. 

When the first theories of the knowledge-based society were formulated, 
it was argued that the division between the material and intellectual dimin- 
ishes when the social importance of knowledge and cultural values becomes 
increasingly prominent (see Stehr, 1994: 1-29). The theory of knowledge 
society was used as a promise of a growing relevance of scientific, objective 
knowledge. Science possesses the primary growth potential and its use has an 
impact on the ‘end of ideology’, on the scientification of manufacturing and 
services and on the rise of the quality of life. Even the properties of scientific 
norms are transferable to social practice, as knowledge is a public good having 
no limits to its growth (Stehr, 1994: 92-3; Ziman, 1996). 

In its current political use the concept of knowledge is still in principle 
science dependent and due to new information technologies there are visions 
of the coming of new symbolic commodities of a non-monetary nature. 
However, the OECD, the EU and the member states have increasingly 
replaced the concept of knowledge with the concept of innovation. Inno- 
vation in turn is technology-dependent and demonstrates a product that can 
be treated as a commodity and property (Etzkowitz et al., 1996). According 
to the European Commission (1998: 29) ‘innovation concerns the search for, 
and the discovery, experimentation, development, imitation, and adaptation 
of new products, new production processes and new organizational set-ups’. 
So the traditional scientific orientation, where the search for new knowledge 
and a free problem setting are the primary goals, has come to comprise all the 
steps that are needed to produce and market new products and information 
(Häyrinen-Alestalo, 1999, 2001). In this sense academic knowledge has lost 
its monopoly status as the model of knowledge. Moreover, between the 
concepts of information and innovation there is no longer a sharp definitional 
difference. Accordingly, by launching the information society, the political 
systems use the concepts of science, information and innovation interchange- 
ably. The argument is that new knowledge and skills are needed (Science and 
Technology Policy Council of Finland, 1993, 2000). The information society 
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is even seen as a joint social effort where ‘innovation becomes a social 
phenomenon helping the individuals and collectives to express their creative- 
ness, needs and wishes’ (European Commission, 1995: 13). 

Innovation as a variation of capitalized knowledge resembles the views 
of the economists who, after having concentrated on the analysis of capital 
accumulation to the neglect of education and research, have begun to see 
science, technology and higher education as the main components of econ- 
omic growth. In the new growth theories human factors are no longer treated 
as a black box phenomenon having only indirect impacts on economic and 
social change. On the contrary, they are important ‘endogenous’ elements of 
economic growth. They are innovations that, if properly produced and dis- 
seminated, lead directly to economic success (Grossman and Helpman, 1991; 
Romer, 1986; Rojo, 1996). Innovations and endogenous components are 
important factors of economic growth in the information society. 

In industrial societies, primary and higher education served as channels 
for social mobility. Mobility was needed to abolish class-based inequalities. 
In the information society education and lifelong learning still serve as the 
goals of democratization. Irrespective of the increasing importance of know- 
ledge elites, all citizens are supposed to have an equal access to information. 
In the words of Prime Minister Blair in the UK, ‘individuals can expect easy 
access to a wealth of information and entertainment, with new opportunities 
for participation, lifelong learning and leisure’ (Blair, 1999: 1). They should 
also learn new capabilities to respond to the requirements of a new, highly 
qualified labour force (Ministry of Finance, 1996). 

However, education in the context of neoliberal policy means that citi- 
zens must also be educated to understand the logic of market forces and to 
become sufficiently business-minded to identify their roles as market- 
oriented customers (Alestalo, 1997). The final aim is at maximizing the con- 
ditions of competition, whether they are human or material. According to the 
European Commission (1995: 33) ‘globalization of markets, technological 
advancement and the rise of the information society have had an impact on 
the opportunity of individual citizens to get information’. Castells’s (1996: 
30) view about the evolution of a common digital language as a result of uni- 
versal digitalization, has been launched in the political programmes as evi- 
dence of a new democratization process (Blair, 1999; Cabinet Programmes in 
Finland, 1999). Digital language and increasing networking are also expected 
to alter the old hierarchical structures of power into more participatory ones. 


‘Building the Information Society for Us All’ 
Currently, the information society is a large-scale theoretical and political 


effort to integrate all progressive elements of modernization. For Castells 
(1996: 1-2) it is a comprehensive project of restructuring and his list of the 
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impacts of this project is long and impressive. It covers such items as greater 
flexibility of management, decentralization and networking, decline of influ- 
ence of the labour movement, increasing individualization, diversification of 
working relations, intervention of the state to deregulate market selectivity, 
global economic competition, undermining of the welfare state, global inte- 
gration of financial markets, economic unification of Europe and disintegra- 
tion of the third world. Looking at such a list one is ready to ask, whether all 
these changes can be due to the growth of the information technologies. 

Prime Minister Blair (1999: 1) in Britain has also emphasized the import- 
ance of the information society. For his government it ‘offers new oppor- 
tunities for greater prosperity and a better quality of life’. The duty of the 
government is to enable people to take advantage of the new information age 
by preparing ‘a coordinated strategy which will focus on transforming edu- 
cation, widening access, promoting competition and competitiveness, foster- 
ing quality and modernizing government’. 

In Finland, where the growth of telecommunication industries has been 
one of the most rapid and the most successful in the world, the information 
society has become a means to rebuild the national identity and pride and to 
develop a modern society. The list of the primary goals is a good example of 
the overly ambitious content of this project. The political aims of the infor- 
mation society are as follows (SITRA, 1998: 7): 


e To promote the conditions of well-being and to provide jobs; 

e To have equal possibilities to search for information, to understand it and 
to develop relevant competencies; 

e To promote the conditions of entrepreneurship, competition and quality 
of work; 

e ‘To promote cooperation between citizens and the conditions of cooper- 
ation; 

e To strengthen the conditions of democracy and the participation of the 
citizens in decision-making; 

+ To promote the security of the citizens, to protect their role as a focus of 
information gathering and their role as a consumer; 

+ To promote the provision of services, culture and internationalization; 

+ ‘To minimize regional inequalities; 

e To support the goals of sustainable development. 


The goals of the information society are a mixture of competitive economic 
aspirations and attempts to integrate the conditions of democratic partici- 
pation. Nevertheless, democracy in the western tradition is a sign of a liberal 
culture pointing to a call for multiplicity in beliefs, institutions and society. 
This tradition refers to self-regulatory instruments that would become 
evident both in the capacity to contribute to individual preferences and to the 
common good (Dunleavy and O’Leary, 1992). Although Castells (1996) 
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tends to see the future as providing opportunities to establish a link between 
culture and production as well as between spirit and matter, even he points 
to new selective processes that result in a rise of new hierarchies and ex- 
clusions. The problem in the neoliberal-oriented information society is that 
economic and social aspects are in many ways contradictory and that the 
means to transform the structures of power are still limited. What is the 
degree of self-regulation and individual choice if there is strong government 
pressure to build an information society? Whose interests are in fact served? 
What kinds of relationships can be established between the political elite and 
the ordinary people? Can we be sure that the techno-economic paradigm 
with an emphasis on the markets does function in a socially neutral and pro- 
gressive way? 

By introducing computers and networks as the primary means of demo- 
cratic communication and information processing, the political authorities 
have been convinced that society is able to go beyond the old selective expan- 
sion process of a class-based society. Nevertheless, although the information 
society has been characterized as a new and flexible type of democracy and 
solidarity, the social components have been mostly underrepresented. In 
‘Building the Information Society for Us All’, an expert group working for 
the European Commission (1997) has tried to sketch a socially inclusive 
information society. By starting from the tremendous opportunities that new 
information technologies could offer, this group has tried to elaborate goals 
for the high tech society where ‘all aspects of its broader social integration’ 
are respected (European Commission, 1997: 18). The solution is to go back 
from the information society to the knowledge society and to see a learning 
society as a means of strengthening the components of flexibility and soli- 
darity. 

Almost all policy programmes of the information society highlight the 
importance of learning. However, learning is not only regarded as an indi- 
vidual effort to make the self-regulatory components stronger. Learning also 
refers to individual motives as it provides approaches ‘to build new compe- 
tences and to establish new skills and not just getting access to information’ 
(European Commission, 1998: 38). For the governments, however, learning 
is a strategic component of knowledge production and a learning economy 
serves as a model for the capacity to adapt to new conditions and to avoid 
rigidities that arise from the production of short-term specialized knowledge. 

In a learning economy, networking, intensive learning and communi- 
cation are the means to build progressive approaches. The networking logic 
is seen as being suitable to any system or a set of relationships. Individuals, 
firms, regions and countries form a complex set of networks which should 
all act in a flexible way and show a constant willingness to learn and adjust 
(Castells, 1996: 61; European Commission, 1998: 13, 42). The emphasis is on 
open and flexible structures and the networks indicate a new type of 
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democracy and solidarity. Exclusions and inclusions are no longer based on 
the hierarchies between the various actors. The openness of communication 
is supposed to guarantee that inclusions will be maximized and exclusions 
minimized. 

In a networked democracy the partners use information as a raw 
material. It provides an opportunity to become members of the horizontal 
structures of communication. Even though all partners are in principle 
viewed as equal, new stock exchange markets will emerge hindering the 
access of various partners to the networks. 


Destructuring Power in Civil Society 


Webster (1995) has divided the theories of the information society into 
continuous and revolutionary ones. The political system makes an effort to 
legitimize its oversized motives by saying that we are confronted by a radical 
transformation period during which the final step from the industrial society 
to the information society will be taken. The normative part of this pro- 
gramme becomes evident as it is said that the information society is not just 
coming but is already here. Concomitantly, the governments tend to under- 
mine the need for a continuous democratic discussion about the issues of goal 
setting and implementation strategies. 

The government in Finland has argued for the need to build networks 
and to improve the access to information in order to achieve ‘a balanced social 
development, a better opportunity for individual advancement, a civil society 
and a civilization based on knowledge’ (Cabinet Programmes in Finland, 
1995). However, due to the strong normative orientation, the information 
society is mainly a government project with limited choices for citizens. In 
the words of the Ministry of Finance (1996: 5-6), “in order to secure the well- 
being of citizens and the resources required to develop the society, there are 
no alternatives. Renewal requires a readiness for change and the use of infor- 
mation and technologies of the highest quality.’ As there are no alternatives, 
the technical components of the building of the information society have 
been the most prominent. 

According to the former president of the Republic of Finland, Finland is 
a country “that is composed of advanced technology, advanced markets, 
enlightened administration and a Nordic conception of citizen rights’ 
(Ahtisaari, 1997). Besides his emphasis on civic rights, the president has a 
conventional and normative view of the new structures of power. Despite 
official political declarations of grassroots movements and more horizontal 
forms of action and communication, power and responsibility are still in the 
hands of the political elite. This being the case, it is relevant to ask whether 
the state is for the citizens or the citizens for the state. Has the whole project 
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been established for the promotion of competitive market pricing of infor- 
mation and communication industries? 

According to the idea of civil society, the position and activities of indi- 
vidual citizens cannot rely on the help of the state or on that of the economic 
and political systems. Citizens are increasingly able to form loose groupings 
aiming at anti-bureaucratic and self-regulatory activities. However, only in a 
developed civil society can the structures of power be renovated and the citi- 
zens control the uses of power. They also have duties that have no political 
purpose at all (Alestalo, 1994; Allardt, 1961; Dahrendorf, 1990; Heller, 1988). 

In civil society the political system should be highly sensitive to the 
grassroots initiatives and be willing to change the decision-making practices 
to ensure the self-organizing structures of the citizens. Nevertheless, mostly 
the government authorities have been highly selective to citizen initiatives 
and they have continuously undermined their relevance for political action. 
They tend to regard these initiatives as being overly sensitive and orientated 
only to local interests. Even though more laws have been passed by the par- 
liaments to guarantee the participatory rights, these efforts have not guaran- 
teed actual transformations in the structures of power. My own experiences 
from Finland indicate that there is a continuous conflict between citizens and 
bureaucracy covering the nature and responsibility of participatory action (as 
the example of the ongoing citizen discussions about the Master Plan 2002 of 
Helsinki demonstrates). 

The problem of citizen liberties in the information society is linked to 
the current redefinitions of the role of the state. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries the building of the information society and the undermining of the 
welfare state have occurred at the same time. In order to build the information 
society, a number of efforts are needed to construct a relevant infrastructure 
for the transfer of information. In addition, the institutionalization of new 
communication mechanisms and educational systems is needed to strengthen 
the capabilities to produce and use knowledge and information. The ongoing 
redefinitions of the state point to its willingness to reduce its role as the 
primary promoter of welfare services. When the ideological premises of the 
welfare state emphasized the state domination over civil society and a strong 
pressure on egalitarianism and collectivism, neoliberal governments speak for 
the coming of a minimal state, market fundamentalism and autonomous civil 
society (Giddens, 1998: 7-8). 

For the European social democrats the rise of neoliberalism has been a 
contradictory process. In order to minimize the ideological controversies 
between the markets and the social welfare, the social democratic govern- 
ments in the UK, Germany and Finland have started to speak of a ‘third way 
approach’ (Giddens, 1998; Blair and Schréder, 1999; Cabinet Programmes in 
Finland, 1999). The third way is seen as a rise of a new division of responsi- 
bilities between the state and the citizens, the citizens taking care of many 
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earlier public services. The key question of this reorientation is how the 
relationship between the state, the markets and the citizens should be legit- 
imized and what kind of a division of responsibilities there be should among 
all these actors. 

In principle, the third way state is seen as a kind of a mediator between 
economic and social interests. It should come to the scene if a monopoly 
threatens market competition, if there is a lack in the diversity of public goods 
or if the public spheres and forums are not sufficiently transparent. Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, markets cannot replace government but neither can 
social movements (Giddens, 1998: 47-8). However, due to the growth of new 
technologies, the relationship between technology and the markets is closer 
than ever before and the nation-states and supranational organizations have 
started to rely on the capability of information and communications indus- 
tries to keep the market failure at a minimum. 

Wilke (1995) has discussed the coming of das Supervisionstaat that makes 
the final decision of the provision of the common good and tries to balance 
the market demands. The problem is how the supervisory functions of the 
state should be specified to respond to the needs of the information society. 
What kinds of responsibilities and controls are in fact needed in order to 
make the ‘electronic democracy’ come true and the networks to function in 
a democratic way (Street, 1997)? 

The idea of civil society can be specified as an effort to guarantee more 
liberties to all citizens as well as to develop political pluralism and a new 
system of contracts and representation (Keane, 1988: 1, 26-7; Therborn, 
1995: 305-23). In the view of Melucci (1988: 225) ‘there is an increase in the 
number of groups capable of organizing themselves, representing their inter- 
ests and extracting advances from the processes of political change’. Beck 
(1994) has tried to illustrate this situation by introducing the concept of sub- 
politics (see also Sassi, 1996). Subpolitics may be seen as reflecting ‘the will 
of the people’ in the building of the information society. However, in the 
context of the technology-driven information society, it is relevant to ques- 
tion the supposed autonomy of various subpolitics. Technology policy has 
already become a super-policy even among other government policies. How 
is it then possible to develop a subpolitics that takes the will of the people 
into account? 

The current political programmes indicate that the distinction between 
the state and civil society is unclear. In order to have a civil society and to 
promote the democratization process in the information society, this dis- 
tinction must therefore be clarified. Among others, Offe (1996) views that the 
partners in political, economic and social modernization processes have 
become uncertain of their rules, roles, identities, missions and responsi- 
bilities. This fact should be kept in mind as the political elites have launched 
strategies of the information society and civil society one after another. 
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From Individual Preferences to the Responsibility and Morality of 
e Collectives 


Cohen and Arato (1992: ix) define civil society “as a sphere of social inter- 
action between the economy and the state, composed above all of the inti- 
mate sphere, the sphere of associations, social movements and forms of public 
communication”. In relation to the state, civil society can be seen as an indi- 
vidualized effort. Yet, to become stronger it needs a coherent set of goals and 
values, a plan for action and a strong sense of collective responsibility 
(Dahrendorf, 1990). 

In the Scandinavian countries, citizen movements have traditionally been 
strong. The labour market associations have been integrated into the politi- 
cal system, even though they have been recently losing their importance. The 
formal representative systems have also been well organized, perhaps even 
too well as they have become almost overdeveloped and function as an exten- 
sion of the state (Alestalo, 1994; Anttonen and Sipilä, 1992). As the inte- 
gration of social aspects into the goals of technology policy and the 
information society has been weak, the activity plans of citizen movements 
in these fields have not been very developed. The studies of “network democ- 
racy” indicate among others that inclusion is a serious problem and that it is 
therefore also difficult to regard the information society as a socially coher- 
ent project (Helsingin, 1998: D 2; Vehviläinen, 1998). 

Various citizen forums provide a possibility to strengthen citizen par- 
ticipation in the information society as in these meetings people can discuss 
the premises and outcomes of the information technologies. Although these 
kinds of efforts have drawn together people with different backgrounds and 
competencies, they have had an impact on the emergence of collective soli- 
darity and on the opportunity to present critical questions (for example, The 
Loka Institute: The U.S. Citizen Panel and Knowledge/97; An Open Forum 
for the Information Society and the Net Parliament in Finland; The EU's 
Forum for the Information Society). Among others the following questions 
have been asked: Can the information society be established without running 
faster and faster after the newest technology? What do the political authori- 
ties mean by launching a programme for the information society that is for 
us all? How can ‘we’ build an information society? What comes after the 
market-driven information society? 

After the emphasis on the deterministic technology-economic paradigm, 
a more human-orientated approach has been introduced by the political 
system into the public debate. The growing public visibility of human issues 
has pushed the government authorities to broaden their concept of collective 
responsibility to such areas as the information society and sustainable 
development and the information society as an inclusive society. 

Scholars who have studied the human perspective in the information 
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society have pointed to the problem of neo-exclusion. Despite a growing 
awareness of the threats of the technology-driven information society, we do 
not exactly know what kinds of actual transformations will be experienced. 
It can be expected that in the peripheral regions and in the marginal groups, 
where many kinds of exclusions already existed before any scenario of the 
information society was launched, qualified information and communication 
technologies together with new communication networks do not compensate 
the conditions of exclusion. Contrary to the official conviction ‘that all Euro- 
pean citizens should get the full benefits of the new technologies in terms of 
new and high-quality jobs, better health, increased prosperity and improved 
security’ (IST99 Welcome, 1999), the truth-value of these promises is low. 

Cronberg (1997) has scrutinized the morality of the three arguments that 
are used as a basis for the coming of new civic opportunities. Officially it is 
argued that the information society will make information, jobs and equal 
opportunities available to everybody and everywhere. She takes an example 
of the North-Carelia, a peripheral region in Finland with an increasingly 
limited number of public services and a high unemployment rate. Especially 
in distant areas like the North-Carelia, the simultaneous undermining of the 
welfare state and the building of the information society have had unexpected 
consequences on people’s lives. As a result, the discrepancy between the 
centre and the peripheral parts of the country has not diminished but has 
become even sharper. Today, new high tech industries are concentrated in the 
capital area and around a few other growth poles. The rate of unemployment 
is high outside the growth regions and competition for the available jobs is 
open only for those citizens who already have a job and relevant education. 
Because of an increase in cuts of public services, the roads are poorly main- 
tained during the winter and there is a lack of health services irrespective of 
how many computers are owned by the individual households. The local 
information needs have been undermined and the users of information have 
no real use for the information available. In this kind of situation the new 
virtual reality is in danger of becoming an old-fashioned, market-driven 
reality. It is also absurd to speak of the information society as a project for 
increasing equality and inclusion. 

In the context of neo-exclusions, the critics of government strategies have 
pointed to the danger of dividing the citizens into A and B groups. In fact, in 
the information society the social inclusion into group A is open only for 
citizens who possess the relevant knowledge and technology, live in or near 
new growth poles and are young men. Moreover, although globalization is 
transforming the economic and political structures, the development of 
collective responsibility is mainly dependent on local, historical and social 
practices. Therefore nets and computers are meaningless until people inter- 
pret or produce new meaning through them (Vehvildinen, 1998). New 
meaning indicates a moral responsibility for the state and the economic sector 
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to elaborate alternatives for a technology- and economy-driven information 
society. It cannot be left on the shoulders of the citizens in the way the third 
way state is willing to do. Aside collective responsibility, the conditions of 
collective morality should be respected. Collective responsibility and moral- 
ity mean that the citizens do not need the political elite to tell them what is 
meant by the democratization in the information society. In many cases 
citizen activities have provided the only means to speak about alternatives 
and provide strategies for surviving the hard pressures of instrumentalism 
and efficiency. 

Today, it seems that civil society is needed by the political and economic 
systems as a strategic means to search for new customers who are willing to 
pay for computers and to act as nodes that communicate in the commercial 
networks. The emphasis on the third sector points to similar purposes. New 
collective responsibility is necessary because governments and markets need 
new groups to take care of non-profit social activities. 

Hellsten (1996) has analysed the moral demands of a democratic society 
and asked: what kind of society is able to fulfil the principles of justice and 
what kinds of aims are needed for this kind of society? She points to the fact 
that in the western democratic tradition the political system has been unable 
to say in a precise way what kind of politics it is willing to strive for and for 
whom it is ready to work. The information society provides a difficult case 
in this respect as it is composed of a norm-setting political elite, of a small 
group of knowledge owners being deeply involved in the technologies for 
networked communication and of a large new marginal group that is alien- 
ated both from information technologies, the political system and the new 
ways of communication. Does the political system need a separate sector into 
which losers will be gathered to take care of themselves (Matthies, 1996: 2)? 

Even though the national governments in Europe and the EU tend to 
stress the revolutionary nature of the information society, many social scien- 
tists and ordinary people have asked, what comes after the information age? 
In these discussions the inclusive society no longer has the characteristics of 
the information society. The new utopias go beyond the technological effec- 
tiveness. Therefore, commercial applications of information technologies will 
be compensated by sociocultural and ethical responsibilities. Rolf Jensen 
(1999) has started to speak about the dream society where the citizens, instead 
of being efficient high tech workers, have time to dream and think, even to 
be lazy. The members of a strong civil society should also develop compe- 
tencies to criticize political self-evidences. 
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Kamini Adhikari and Arnaud Sales 
Introduction: New Directions in the Study of Knowledge, 
Economy and Society 


A reading of the articles of this issue of the Sage Series in International 
Sociology Monograph Issues of Current Sociology suggests two general 
issues, connectivity and reconstruction, which underlie the search for a more 
coherent and integrated view of the linkage together of the fields of 
knowledge, economy and society. ‘Connectivity’ is displayed as alternate 
strategies of formulating the knowledge-economy-society relation: charac- 
terization of whole societies as manifestations of an overarching order of 
some dominant form of knowledge (that is, focus on relational features of a 
singular kind, for instance towards use of theoretical knowledge); or, 
characterization of the societal constitution of this relation. The latter strategy 
is demonstrated in this monograph issue. ‘Reconstruction’ involves under- 
standing the continuities and changes inscribed in the interrelations so 
constituted. An analysis of these issues, in the light of the articles, shows the 
elucidation, expansion and redirection of current sociological perspectives 
and debates achieved by a constitution-centred method of understanding 
knowledge and transformation. 


Keywords: connectivity, knowledge, linkage reconstruction, social change, 
societal constitution 


Kamini Adhikari et Arnaud Sales 
Nouvelles directions dans l'étude du savoir, de l’économie et de 
a société 
La lecture des chapitres de ce volume des Sage Series in International 


Sociology Monograph Issues of Current Sociology suggère deux problèmes 


Current Sociology, July 2001, Vol 49{4) 219-235 SAGE Publications 
(London, Thousand Oaks, CA and New Delhi} 
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généraux, Pinterconnexion et la reconstruction, qui sont à la base de la 
recherche d’une vision plus cohérente et intégrée des liens entre le savoir, 
l’économie et la société. T'interconnexion” est présentée comme des stratégies 
alternatives de formulation de la relation savoir-économie-société: 
caractérisation de sociétés entières comme manifestation d’un ordre universel 
de quelques formes dominantes de savoir (c’est-à-dire centrée sur les 
caractéristiques relationnelles d’un certain type; ou encore, caractérisation de 
la constitution sociétale de cette relation). L’autre stratégie présentée dans ce 
volume est ‘la reconstruction’ qui implique la compréhension des continuités 
et des changements inscrits dans les interrelations constituées de cette façon. 
Une analyse de ces questions, à la lumière de ces textes, montre la clarification, 
l'expansion et la réorientation des perspectives et des débats sociologiques 
contemporains réalisés au moyen d’une méthode de compréhension du savoir 
et des transformations, centrée sur les processus de constitution. 


Kamini Adhikari y Arnaud Sales 
Nuevas direcciones en el estudio del conocimiento, la economia 
y la sociedad 


La lectura de los capitulos que se encuentran en este volumen de la Serie Sage 
de Sociologia Internacional: Monograffa de Temas Actuales de Sociologia, 
propone dos temas generales, conectividad y reconstrucción, los cuales 
subyacen a la búsqueda de una visión más coherente e integrada de los 
vínculos entre los campos del conocimiento, la economía y la sociedad. La 
“conectividad” se demuestra a través de distintas estrategias para formular la 
relación entre el conocimiento, la economía y la sociedad: ya sea que se 
caracterizan a sociedades enteras como manifestaciones de un orden universal 
de alguna forma dominante del conocimiento (concentrandose en las 
características de la relación de un sólo tipo, por ejemplo, para desarrollo de 
conocimiento teórico; o, se caracteriza la formación social de esta relación). 
En este volúmen se demuestra la segunda estrategia. La “reconstrucción” 
implica un entendimiento de la continuidad y de los cambios inscritos en las 
interrelaciones que se han establecido. El análisis de estos temas, gracias a 
estos artículos, muestra que el uso de un enfoque formativo para tratar de 
entender el conocimiento y su transformación, resulta en una dilucidación, 
ampliación y una nueva dirección de las perspectivas y debates sociológicos 


de la actualidad. 
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Karin Knorr Cetina and Alex Preda 
The Epistemization of Economic Transactions 


The article examines the role played by non-academic economic knowledge 
in advanced economies with respect to market exchanges. Starting from 
arguments formulated in the neoclassic economic theory, as well as in the 
newer economic sociology, it shows that practical economic knowledge 
cannot be either reduced to a simplified notion of information, or regarded as 
external with respect to economic processes. On the basis of an ethnographic 
case study of a major European bank, the article shows how economic 
exchanges are embedded not only in networks of relationships, but also in 
processes of knowledge production, which structure the transaction-relevant 
worlds. As a consequence, the production of economic knowledge has 
become in the past few decades not only a specialized subfield of economic 
transactions, but has also gained in importance. By contrast with the practices 
of most natural sciences, which can be viewed as an intervening epistemology, 
the cognitive practices of applied economics are constituted as a ‘specular 
epistemology’ — that is, as based on continuous observation and data 
assemblage. As in the natural sciences, participants use the resources at hand 
in order to produce transaction-relevant world-views, thus providing 
economic action with more general cognitive frames. 


Keywords: economic knowledge, embeddedness 


_ _ Karin Knorr Cetina et Alex Preda 
L'Épistémisation des transactions économiques 


Ce chapitre examine le rôle joué par le savoir économique non-universitaire 
dans les économies avancées en regard des échanges de marché. A partir des 
débats qui ont pris forme dans la théorie é économique néoclassique, mais aussi 
dans la plus récente sociologie économique, il est suggéré que le savoir 
économique pratique ne peut être réduit 4 une notion simplifiée 
d’information, ni même envisagé comme étant extérieur au processus 
économique. En se basant sur une étude de cas ethnographique d’une banque 
européenne de grande importance, Particle montre comment les échanges 
économiques sont enchássés non seulement dans les réseaux de relations, mais 
aussi dans des processus de production du savoir, qui structurent les mondes 
appropriés 4 la transaction. De ce fait, la production du savoir économique est 
devenue au cours des dernières décennies un sous-domaine spécialisé des 
transactions économiques qui a gagné en même temps beaucoup 
d'importance. Contrairement aux pratiques de la plupart des sciences 
naturelles, qui peuvent être considérées comme une épistémologie 
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interventionniste, les pratiques cognitives de l’économie appliquée sont 
constituées en épistémologie spéculaire — fondée sur l’observation continue et 
les collections de données. Tout comme dans les sciences naturelles, les acteurs 
sociaux utilisent les ressources qui sont à leur portée afin de produire des 
visions du monde appropriées aux transactions qui assurent des cadres 
cognitifs plus généraux à l’action économique. 


Karin Knorr Cetina y Alex Preda 
La epistemizacién de las transacciones econémicas 


Este capitulo examina el rol que toma el conocimiento económico no- 
académico en economías avanzadas en términos de los intercambios 
mercantiles. Empezando con argumentos formulados por la teoría económica 
neoclásica y por la nueva sociología económica, se muestra que el 
conocimiento económico práctico no puede ser reducido a una idea 
simplificada acerca de la información, ni tratado como algo externo con 
respecto a los procesos económicos. Usando un estudio etnográfico de un 
importante banco Europeo, este artículo demuestra que los intercambios 
económicos no sólo están conectados a una red de relaciones, sino que 
también afectan los procesos de producción de conocimiento, los cuales 
forman la estructura de los entornos de importancia operativa. El resultado es 
que la producción de conocimiento económico se ha convertido en las últimas 
décadas en un sub-campo especializado para las operaciones económicas y 
que también ha ganado gran importancia. La práctica de la mayoría de las 
ciencias naturales puede presentarse como una epistemología interventiva; 
por otra parte, la práctica cognitiva de la economía aplicada constituye una 
epistemología especular ~ en otras palabras, se basa en observación y 
colección de información continua. De manera similar a las ciencias naturales, 
los participantes usan los recursos que tienen a mano para producir 
perspectivas de importancia operativa, las cuales resultan en una acción 
económica que usa encuadres cognitivos más generales. 


Jerald Hage 
Adaptive Costs: A New Institutional Paradigm of Rules for the 
Competitive Game 


The impact of knowledge has changed the fundamental rules of competition 
in advanced industrialized countries from an emphasis on productivity to one 
on speed in innovation. Furthermore, there are now a variety of ways in 
which firms can innovate as products have become more complex and are 
evaluated on multiple criteria. To innovate rapidly and effectively necessitates 
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finding expertise outside the firm and hence the importance of joint ventures, 
strategic alliances and research consortia. A new theoretical framework about 
adaptive costs and benefits is suggested to explain this movement away from 
vertical integration. 


Keywords: adaptive, competition, innovation, interorganizational, trans- 
actions 


Jerald Hage 
Les Coûts adaptatifs: un nouveau parade institutionnel de 
régles pour le jeu de la concurrence 


L'impact du savoir a transformé les règles fondamentales de la concurrence 
dans les pays industrialisés, en mettant l’accent sur la vitesse de l’innovation 
plutét que sur la productivité. De plus, il existe maintenant des modes variés 
d'innovation pour les firmes parce que les produits sont devenus plus com- 
plexes et sont évalués 4 partir de multiples critéres. Les innovations rapides 
et efficientes requièrent une expertise hors firme d’où l’importance des ‘joint 
ventures’, des alliances stratégiques, et des consortiums de recherche. Un 
nouveau cadre théorique relatif aux coûts et aux bénéfices adaptatifs est 
proposé pour expliquer ce mouvement qui s'éloigne de l'intégration verticale. 


Jerald Hage 
Costos de adaptacién: un nuevo paradigma institucional de las 
reglas para el juego competitivo 


El impacto del conocimiento ha alterado las reglas fundamentales de la 
competencia en los países avanzados e industrializados, quitándole énfasis a 
la productividad y dándoselo a la rapidez de innovación. Más aún, hoy en día, 
las compañías tienen varias maneras de innovarse ya que los productos se han 
vuelto más complejos y son evaluados con distintos criterios. Para innovar 
rápida y efectivamente, se necesita encontrar pericia fuera de la compañía, y 
por ende, las empresas conjuntas, las alianzas estratégicas y los consorcios de 
investigación cobran mayor importancia. Presentamos un nuevo esquema 
teórico sobre los costos y beneficios de adaptación para explicar esta 
desviación del sistema de integración vertical. 
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Bertrand Bellon and Jorge Niosi 
Institutionalist Theories and Inter-Firm Alliances: The Transaction 
Cost, Competence and Evolutionary Debate Revisited 


The article compares the three major institutionalist schools, namely 
transaction cost economics (TCE), competencies theory (CT) and 
evolutionary theory (ET) of the firm, on a contemporary issue, that of 
strategic business alliances. The article finds that, based on different 
assumptions and perspectives, the three approaches shed light on different 
elements of strategic alliances. While most of their contributions are 
complementary, there are some clear oppositions among them. The authors 
conclude that a composite framework of the competencies and the 
evolutionary approaches, using some insights of TCE, provide the most 
comprehensive set of questions and hypothesis. 


Keywords: competencies theory, evolutionary theory, institutionalist 
theories, inter-firm alliances, transaction costs 


Bertrand Bellon et Jorge Niosi 
Les théories institutionnalistes et les alliances interfirmes: le débat 
théorique des coûts de transaction, des compétences et de 
l’évolutionnisme 


Ce texte compare les trois principales écoles institutionnalistes, soit l’école de 
l'économie des coûts de transaction (ECT), l’école de la théorie des 
compétences (TC), et l’école de la théorie évolutionniste de la firme (TE), dans 
une problématique contemporaine, celle des alliances stratégiques. Les 
auteurs, s’appuyant sur différentes hypothèses et perspectives, ont découvert 
que les trois approches mettent en évidence différents éléments relatifs aux 
alliances stratégiques. Alors que la plupart de leurs contributions sont 
complémentaires, il existe explicitement des oppositions entre elles. Les 
auteurs de ce chapitre en concluent qu’un cadre composite constitué à partir 
de l'approche en termes de compétences, de l’approche évolutionniste, et 
utilisant les intuitions de PECT, constitue l’ensemble le plus complet de 
questions et d’hypothéses. 
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Bertrand Bellon y Jorge Niosi 
Teorías institucionalistas y alianzas entre compañías: una 
revisión del debate acerca de los costos operativos, las 
capacidades y del evoluciónismo 


Este artículo compara tres de las principales escuelas institucionalistas, la 
economía de los costos operativos (ECO), la teoría de las capacidades (TC) y 
la teoría evolucionista (TE) de la compañía, alrededor del tema con- 
temporáneo de las alianzas estratégicas. Los tres enfoques, usando distintos 
supuestos y perspectivas, aportan claridad a distintos elementos de las alianzas 
estratégicas. Si bien es cierto que la mayoría de los aportes se complementan, 
también hay algunas claras contradicciones entre ellos. Los autores concluyen 
que un esquema compuesto por el enfoque de las capacidades y del 
evolucionismo, usando algunas de las contribuciones de la ECO es el que 
brinda el grupo de preguntas e hipótesis más completo. 


Claire Polster 
How the Law Works: Sari Iie Implications of Energii 
Intellectual Property Regimes for Knowledge, Economy an 
Society 


The aim of this article is to explore, in a broad and preliminary way, how 
changes in the law, in knowledge production and in the economy reciprocally 
shape and respond to one another. Working from selected examples, it reveals 
how intellectual property laws and regulations are reorganizing practices of 
knowledge production within and between knowledge institutions. It also 
addresses how scientists and their partners in industry, government and 
elsewhere are using or otherwise responding to legal developments as part of 
their strategy to advance their changing research and related economic, 
political and other interests and options. Following the analysis, the article 
discusses the wider social implications of the reciprocal transformation of 
knowledge production, the economy and the law and concludes with some 
reflections on how to respond to its more harmful effects. 


Keywords: competitiveness, development, economy, inequality, intellectual 
property, knowledge, knowledge production, law, research 
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Claire Polster 
Comment le droit fonctionne: une exploration des implications 
pour le savoir, l'économie et la société des régimes émergents de 
propriété intellectuelle 


Vobjectif de ce chapitre est d’explorer de façon préliminaire et dans une 
optique étendue, comment les changements juridiques, dans la production du 
savoir et dans l’économie, s’influencent réciproquement et se correspondent. 
L'examen d’exemples choisis montre comment les lois et les réglementations 
sur la propriété intellectuelle réorganisent les pratiques de la production du 
savoir à l’intérieur et entre les institutions du savoir. On constate également 
comment les scientifiques et leurs partenaires dans les industries, le 
Gouvernement, et ailleurs utilisent ou encore répondent aux développements 
juridiques comme faisant partie de leur stratégie pour faire progresser leurs 
recherches et leurs intérêts et options économiques ou politiques et autres. 
Selon les lignes de cette analyse, ce chapitre traite des implications sociales 
plus larges de la transformation réciproque de la production du savoir, de 
l’économie et du droit. Il conclut avec quelques réflexions sur les réponses à 
apporter à leurs effets les plus néfastes. 


Claire Polster 
La ley funciona asi: explorando las repercusiones de los sistemas 
incipientes de propiedad intelectual en el conocimiento, la 
economia y la sociedad 


El propósito de este artículo es hacer una exploración preliminar y general 
sobre la manera en que los cambios de la ley afectan y responden a los cambios 
en la producción del conocimiento y viceversa. Usando selectos ejemplos, este 
artículo muestra cómo las leyes que regulan la propiedad intelectual están 
reorganizando la manera en que se produce conocimiento dentro de y entre 
las instituciones de conocimiento. También establece cómo es que los 
científicos y sus socios en la industria, el gobierno y en otros lugares están 
usando o reaccionando a los acontecimiento legales en base a una estrategia 
diseñada para fomentar la investigación variable y sus intereses y 
posibilidades de corte económico, político, o de otra clase. Después del 
análisis, el artículo discute las repercusiones sociales de la transformación 
recíproca de la producción de conocimiento, la economía y la ley, y termina 
con algunas reflexiones sobre cómo contrarestar algunos de los efectos más 
dañinos. 
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Steven Brint 
Professionals and the Know poge Economy’: Rethinking the 
Theory of Postindustrial Society 


This article argues that four distinct streams of thought flow into current 
conceptions of the knowledge economy. Drawing on these four streams of 
thought and on labor force data from the USA, the article develops a synthetic 
view of the knowledge economy. The analysis suggests that the knowledge 
economy, while of growing importance, remains smaller in the aggregate than 
other parts of the economy. The article also defines five sectors of the 
knowledge economy, according to the nature of the goods and services 
provided and the technology used in production. These sectors form an 
important basis for the segmentation and stratification of the professional 
labor force. 


Keywords: economic segmentation, economic stratification, knowledge 
economy, knowledge workers, professionals 


Steven Brint 
Les Professionnels et ‘l’économie du savoir’: repenser la théorie 
de la société postindustrielle 


Ce texte avance que quatre courants distincts de pensée circulent dans les 
conceptions actuelles de l’économie du savoir. Prenant en considération ces 

uatre courants de pensée et des données relatives à la force de travail aux 

tats-Unis, ce texte développe une vue synthétique de l’économie du savoir. 
Cette analyse tend à avancer que malgré son importance croissante, 
l’économie du savoir reste tout de même, par rapport aux autres parties, de 
moindre importance dans l’ensemble économique. Ce texte définit aussi cinq 
secteurs de l’économie du savoir, selon la nature des biens et services offerts 
et la technologie utilisée dans la production. Ces secteurs constituent une 
importante assise dans la segmentation et la stratification de la force de travail 
professionnelle. 


Steven Brint 
Los profesionales y la ‘economia del conocimiento’: re- 
evaluando la teoria de la sociedad post-industrial 


Este articulo alega que hay cuatro maneras de pensar distintas que afectan a 
las nociones actuales acerca de la economia del conocimiento. Usando estas 
cuatro maneras de pensar y datos sobre la mano de obra de los Estados 
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Unidos, este artículo desarrolla un enfoque sintético de la economía del 
conocimiento. El análisis indica que, a pesar de que la economía del 
conocimiento está adquiriendo mayor importancia, sigue siendo un sector 
más pequeño que otras partes de la economía. El artículo también define cinco 
sectores dentro de la economía del conocimiento, de acuerdo al tipo de bienes 
o servicios generados o al tipo de tecnología usado en la producción. Estos 
sectores proveen una fundación para la segmentación y estratificación de la 
mano de obra profesional. 


Julia Evetts and Anna Buchner-Jeziorska 
The Professionalization of Knowledge in European Markets: 
Engineering in the UK and Poland 


The article considers one of the institutional contexts in which knowledge is 
controlled, reproduced and changed. These are the professional associations 
or institutions at the level of states and provinces, and increasingly the 
international federations of professions which operate at regional (e.g. 
European) levels. The article begins with a general statement about 
professionalization processes within states and how internationalization is 
affecting and influencing such processes. Then national and international 
regulation of the profession of engineering is compared as a case study in two 
contrasting European nation-state contexts: the UK and Poland. The article 
concludes with a discussion about the differential impacts of international 
regulation and the likely effects of this on the employment and mobility 
prospects for engineers in different European nation-states. 


Keywords: engineering, internationalization, knowledge workers, pro- 
fessionalization, professions 


Julia Evetts et Anna Buchner-Jeziorska 
La Professionalisation du savoir dans les marchés européens: 
l'ingénierie au Royaume-Uni et en Pologne 


Ce chapitre étudie un des contextes institutionnels dans lequel le savoir est 
contrôlé, reproduit et transformé. Il s’agit des associations professionnelles 
ou des institutions au niveau des états et des provinces, et de plus en plus, des 
fédérations professionnelles internationales qui opèrent au niveau régional 
(c'est-à-dire européen). Le chapitre commence par une proposition générale 
relative aux processus de professionnalisation à l’intérieur des états et la façon 
dont l’internationalisation affecte et influence de tels processus. Par la suite, 
la régulation nationale et internationale de la profession d'ingénieur est 
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analysée de fagon comparative á partir du contexte contrasté de deux états- 
nations européens: le Royaume-Uni et la Pologne. Le chapitre se conclut par 
une discussion sur les impacts différentiels de la réglementation internationale 
et de ses effets probables sur l’emploi et les perspectives de mobilité des 
ingénieurs dans différents états-nations européens. 


Julia Evetts y Anna Buchner-Jeziorska 
La profesionalización del conocimiento en los mercados 
Europeos: ingeniería en el Reino Unido y Polonia 


Este artículo examina uno de los contextos institucionales en los cuales se 
controla, reproduce y cambia el conocimiento. Hablamos de las asociaciones 
profesionales a nivel estatal y provincial, y cada vez más, de las federaciones 
profesionales internacionales que operan a nivel regional (Europa, por 
ejemplo). El artículo comienza con una afirmación general acerca de los pro- 
cesos de profesionalización dentro de los estados y acerca de cómo están 
siendo afectados por la internacionalización. Después se compara la 
reglamentación nacional e internacional de la profesión de ingeniería en un 
estudio de dos contextos nacionales-estatales Europeos opuestos: el Reino 
Unido y Polonia. El artículo concluye con una discusión sobre las distintas 
repercusiones de la reglamentación internacional y sobre el efecto que puedan 
tener en términos de empleo y mobilidad para ingenieros en distintos 
naciones-estados Europeos. 


Elliott A. Krause 
Professional Group Power in Developing Societies 


Professions need a certain amount of independence from the state in order to 
carry out their activities, yet they need the state as well to give them a 
monopoly to protect their activities. In the developing world, where states are 
themselves in process of formation, professions have to confront non- 
democratic regimes or regimes that are only pseudo-democratic. In these 
kinds of situations, the development of the independence of professional 
institutions is a chancy thing, as regimes will often interfere with professional 
activities where they threaten either the short-term or the long-term interests 
of these regimes. Added to this set of facts is one other of critical importance 
— the worldwide success of capitalism is leading to the same pressures 
everywhere: professions are gradually being reformed in a more capitalistic 
manner with the professionals working for owners of the means of 
production rather than working for themselves. In others words, gradual 
independence from these developing states, if achieved, may soon lead to the 
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dependence of professions on capitalists, who have their own profit motive in 
mind rather than the development of strong professional institutions. The 
article illustrates this thesis by referring to long-term historical and 
sociopolitical developments in Egypt, Indonesia and Mexico. Provisional 
hypotheses, to be tested in research over the coming years, are given at the 
conclusion of the article. 


Keywords: capitalism and professions, developing countries, doctors, 
engineers, fundamentalism, lawyers, professional overproduction, sociology 
of the professions 


Elliot A. Krause 
Le Pouvoir des groupes professionnels dans les sociétés en 
éveloppement 


Afin mettre en œuvre leurs activités, les professions ont besoin d’une certaine 
indépendance à l’égard de l’état. Elles ont cependant aussi besoin de l’état 
pour obtenir un monopole qui permette de protéger leurs activités. Dans les 
pays en développement, là où les états sont eux-mêmes en processus de 
formation, les professions sont confrontées à des régimes non-démocratiques 
ou encore à des régimes qui sont seulement pseudodémocratiques. Dans de 
telles situations, le développement de l'indépendance professionnelle des 
institutions est plutôt aléatoire puisque les régimes interfèrent souvent avec 
les activités professionnelles 14 où elles menacent les intérêts à court terme ou 
à long terme de ces régimes. Ajoutons à cela un autre ensemble de faits d’une 
importance critique — le succès mondial du capitalisme sauvage conduit 
partout aux mêmes pressions: les professions sont graduellement 
reconstituées dans une forme plus capitalistique alors que les professionnels 
travaillent dorénavant pour les détenteurs de moyens de production au lieu 
de travailler pour eux-mêmes. En d'autres termes, l'indépendance progressive 
des professions de ces états en développement, si elle se développe, peut 
conduire rapidement à la dépendance des professions à l’égard des capitalistes, 
qui eux ont leurs propres objectifs de profits en tête plutôt que le 
développement d'institutions professionnelles fortes. J'aimerais illustrer cette 
thèse en me référant au développement historique et socio-politique des 
nations suivantes: l'Égypte, l'Indonésie et le Mexique. Des hypothèses 
provisoires, qui pourront être testées par la recherche au cours des années à 
venir, seront amenées dans la conclusion de ce texte. 
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Elliott A. Krause 
El poder de los grupos profesionales en las sociedades en vias 
de desarrollo 


Los profesionales requieren una cierta independencia del estado para poder 
llevar acabo sus actividades, pero también necesitan que el estado les de el 
monopolio que les permita proteger sus actividades. En los paises en vias de 
desarrollo, en los cuales el estado en sí está formándose, los profesionales 
tienen que enfrentarse a un régimen antidemocrático o a un régimen que sólo 
es pseudodemocrático. En estas situaciones, el desarrollo de la independencia 
de las instituciones profesionales es riesgoso, ya que el régimen interfiere a 
menudo en actividades profesonales cuando amenazan sus intereses a corto o 
largo plazo. Además, hay otro suceso de gran importancia — el éxito mundial 
del capitalismo está creando el mismo tipo de presión por todas partes: las 
profesiones están siendo reformadas gradualmente de una manera más 
capitalista, así que los profesionales trabajan para los dueños de los medios de 
producción y no para sí mismos. En otras palabras, el obtener independencia 
gradualmente de los estados en vías de desarrollo, puede llevar a una 
dependencia de las profesiones en los capitalistas, los cuales tienen en cuenta 
sus propias ganancias y no el desarrollo de sólidas instituciones profesionales. 
Quisiera ilustrar esta tesis usando los sucesos históricos y socio-políticos a 
largo plazo en las siguientes naciones: Egipto, Indonesia y México. 
Presentaremos hipótesis provisionales al final del artículo, las cuales serán 
puestas a prueba a través de investigación en los próximos años. 


Steve Fuller 
A Critical Guide to Knowledge Society Newspeak: Or, How Not 
to Take the Great Leap Backward 


The advent of the “knowledge society” appears so fascinating to social 
theorists because the theorists themselves have been finally incorporated into 
the capitalist mode of production. In postmodern societies, knowledge itself 
becomes a commodity subject to market forces, rather than an overarching 
principle of rationalization and legitimation. The article critically surveys the 
clearest indications of this transition: the requirement of credentials for 
employment, the development of computerized expert systems and the 
expansion of intellectual property legislation. Together these trends point to 
the rise of knowledge management”, which treats knowledge as raw material 
that needs to be cultivated and pruned, an idea that runs counter to most 
academic thinking on the nature of knowledge from philosophy to 
economics. À sign of these changing times is the designation of universities 
by knowledge managers as “dumb organizations” that mindlessly produce 
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knowledge without any clear organizational goals. This leads the author to 
revisit the three ways of defining the value of goods in classical political 
economy — rent, labour, profit — as a foundation for recovering knowledge- 
producing institutions from the knowledge managers and knowledge society 
theorists. 


Keywords: alienation, classical political economy, credentials, expertise, 
intellectual property, knowledge management, knowledge society, positional 
good, public good, social epistemology, university 


Steve Fuller 
Guide critique sur le nouveau jargon de la société du savoir: ou 
comment ne pas faire le grand bond en arriére 


Puisque les théoriciens du social ont finalement été incorporés au mode de 
production capitaliste, il n'est pas étonnant que l'avénement de la “société du 
savoir” leur paraisse si fascinant. Dans les sociétés postmodernes, le savoir lui- 
méme est devenu une marchandise sujette aux forces du marché plutót qu'un 
principe partagé par tout le monde de rationalisation et de légitimation. 
J'examine de façon critique les manifestations les plus explicites de cette 
transition: Pexigence de qualifications pour obtenir un emploi, le 
développement de systèmes experts informatisés, et l'élargissement des 
législations sur la propriété intellectuelle. Mises ensembles, ces tendances 
indiquent la montée de la ‘gestion du savoir’, qui conçoit le savoir comme un 
matériau brut qui a besoin d’être cultivé et émondé, une idée qui va à 
l'encontre de la plupart des réflexions académiques sur la nature du savoir, de 
la philosophie à l’économie. Un signe de ces temps nouveaux est tangible dans 
le discours des gestionnaires du savoir: ceux-ci désignent les universités 
comme étant des ‘organisations débiles’ qui produisent du savoir stupidement 
sans but organisationnel clair. Cela me conduit à revoir sous un jour nouveau 
les trois façons de définir la valeur des biens dans l’économie politique 
classique — la rente, le travail, le profit - comme fondement pour récupérer les 
institutions qui produisent ce savoir des mains des gestionnaires du savoir et 
des théoriciens de la société du savoir. 


Steve Fuller 
Guia critica de la jerga de la sociedad del conocimiento: o, 
cómo no dar un gran paso hacia atrás 


La llegada de la “sociedad del conocimiento” parece fascinar a los teoristas 
sociales porque finalmente han sido incorporados al método de producción 
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capitalista. En las sociedades postmodernistas, el conocimiento en sf se ha 
vuelto un artículo que está sujeto a las fuerzas del mercado, y no a un principio 
universal de racionalización y legitimación. Reviso de manera crítica los 
indicios más claros de esta transición: el requisito de referencias para obtener 
empleo, el desarrollo de sistemas expertos computarizados, y la ampliación de 
la legislación para la propiedad intelectual. Estas tendencias indican el 
surgimiento de la “administración del conocimiento”, que trata al 
conocimiento como una materia prima que debe de ser cultivada y podada, lo 
cual está en contra de la mayoría del pensamiento académico acerca de la 
naturaleza del conocimiento, desde la filosofía hasta la economía. El cambio 
puede ser apreciado en la manera en que los administradores del conocimiento 
tachan a las universidades de “organizaciones tontas” que producen 
conocimiento mecánicamente, sin tener ningún objetivo claro y organizado. 
Esto me lleva a revisar tres maneras de definir el valor de un bien en la 
economía política clásica — renta, trabajo, ganancia — como una fundación para 
recuperar las instituciones que producen conocimiento de las manos de los 
administradoes de conocimiento y de los teoristas sociales del conocimiento. 


Marja Häyrinen-Alestalo 
ls Knowledge-Based Society a Relevant Strategy for Civil 
Society? 


Governments today tend to see the importance of knowledge, information, 
education and solidarity through instrumentalism. They are elements of 
modernity that have a selective use value. Modernization has also increasingly 
been reduced to technology that is supposed to change the structure of 
industries and to provide citizens with new means of social cohesion and 
participation. Both the ideas of the information society and civil society, 
however, aim at strengthening the competitive elements of efficiency and 
control, where the collective capacity for action is limited. On the political 
level, the knowledge-based society has been transformed into the information 
society, where the techno-economic paradigm is expected to function in a 
socially neutral and progressive way. Due to a rise of new hierarchies and 
exclusions it has become necessary to ask why efforts for developing a socially 
inclusive information society have not been successful. Due to conflicting 
goals between instrumentalism and democracy, the distinction between the 
state and civil society is unclear. The partners are also uncertain about their 
roles and responsibilities. To develop the information society towards an 
inclusive society, the concept of collective responsibility should be redefined, 
otherwise the danger of growing neo-exclusionism increases. Aside collective 


responsibility, the conditions of collective morality should also be discussed. 
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Keywords: civil society, collective responsibility, destructuring of power 
structures, information society, knowledge-based society 


Marja Häyrinen-Alestalo 
Est-ce que la société basée sur le savoir est une stratégie 
pertinente pour la société civile? 


Aujourd’hui, les gouvernements ont tendance à voir l’importance du savoir, 
de l'information, de l’éducation et de la solidarité de façon instrumentale. Il y 
a des éléments de la modernité qui ont une valeur d’usage sélective. La 
modernisation a été de plus en plus réduite à la technologie qui est présumée 
modifier la structure des industries et fournir aux citoyens de nouveaux outils 
de cohésion sociale et de participation. Les deux idées de la société de 
l'information et de la société civile ont pour but de renforcer les éléments 
concurrentiels de l'efficacité et du contrôle, là où la capacité collective d’action 
est limitée. Au niveau politique, la société fondée sur le savoir a été 
transformée en société de l'information, là où communément le paradigme 
techno-économique est supposé fonctionner de façon socialement neutre et 
progressive. Étant donné l’avènement de nouvelles hiérarchies et de nouvelles 
formes d’exclusions, il est apparu nécessaire de se demander pourquoi les 
efforts pour développer une société de l’information socialement inclusive 
n’ont pas été fructueux. Étant donné le caractère antinomique des buts 
poursuivis par l’instrumentalisme et la démocratie, la distinction entre l’état 
et la société civile n'est pas évidente. Les acteurs sociaux sont aussi incertains 
de leurs rôles et responsabilités. Pour développer la société de l'information 
en une société inclusive, on doit redéfinir le concept de responsabilité 
collective, autrement, le danger s’amplifie de voir croître de nouvelles 
exclusions. De plus à côté des responsabilités collectives, les conditions de la 
morale collective doivent aussi être discutées. 


Marja Häyrinen-Alestalo 
Una sociedad basada en el conocimiento, spuede ser una 
estrategia pertinente para una sociedad civil? 


Hoy en dia, los gobiernos tienden a medir la importancia del conocimiento, 
la información, la educación y la solidaridad a través del instrumentalismo. 
Son elementos modernos que sólo son valorados por ciertos usos. La 
modernización también ha sido gradualmente reducida al desarrollo de 
tecnología que supuestamente debe de alterar la estructura de las industrias y 
de proveer nuevos medios de cohesión y participación social a los ciudadanos. 
Sin embargo, las ideas de la sociedad de la información y de la sociedad civil, 
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tratan de fortalecer elementos competitivos como la eficiencia y el control, ya 
que la capacidad colectiva para actuar ha sido limitada. A un nivel politico, la 
sociedad basada en el concimiento ha sido convertida en la sociedad de la 
información, en la cual se espera que el paradigma tecno-económico funcione 
de manera socialmente neutral y progresiva. El surgimiento de nuevas 
jerarquías y exclusiones nos lleva a cuestionar porqué es que han fracasado los 
intentos de crear una sociedad de la información que en términos sociales, 
incluya a todos. El conflicto entre las metas del instrumentalismo y de la 
democracia hace que la diferencia entre el estado y la sociedad civil no quede 
clara. Los socios tampoco están seguros de sus roles o responsabilidades. Para 
que la sociedad de la información avance hacia una sociedad que incluya a 
todos, hay que redefinir el concepto de responsabilidad colectiva, o se corre 
el riesgo del avance del neo-exclusionismo. Las condiciones de moralidad 
colectiva también deben de ser discutidas. 
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Editor’s note: These French and Spanish abstracts should have appeared in 
Current Sociology 49(3) Monograph 1 — the May 2001 issue. However, due to 
technical problems, we were unable to publish them until now. We apologise 
to the SSIS Editorial Board and all contributors to that issue. 


Judith A. Richman et Leonard A. Jason 
Les préjugés du sexe à l’origine de la base sociale de la maladie 
cas: le cas du syndrome de la fatigue chronique 


Le syndrome de la fatigue chronique (SFC) est une maladie controversée 
d’étiologie inconnue qui semble prédominer chez les femmes. Cet article 
emploie une perspective féministe de base sociale pour juger avec un oeil 
critique les littératures biomédicales et psychosociales sur le SFC. Les auteurs 
maintiennent que l’échec à démontrer une étiologie virale du SFC a mené à un 
changement paradigmatique dans les perspectives de la recherche. Une 
attention substantielle s’est tournée vers les composants psychiatriques du 
SFC. Les auteurs mettent le focus de cette recherche en contraste avec les vues 
divergentes de la nature, et l'étiologie du SFC est mise en contraste avec les 
perspectives sur la sclérose en plaques et les troubles dépressifs. Une 
documentation sur la différence entre les personnes souffrant du SFC et les 
professionnels médicaux s’ajoute aux critiques féministes sur la pratique 
médicale. Cependant, alors que cette littérature critique les processus de 
medicalisation des cas féminins en général et met en valeur des problémes du 
réductionnisme biologique, la littérature du SFC suggère que les maladies 
féminines peuvent aussi évoquer des réactions médicales qui vont dans la 
direction opposée entraînant une concentration trop grande sur les facteurs 
psychologiques et psychosociaux au détriment d’une attention adéquate sur 
les phénomènes se produisant au niveau biomédical. 
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Judith A. Richman y Leonard À. Jason 
Sesgos de género subyacentes en la construcción social de 
enfermedades: el caso del Síndrome de Fatiga Crónica 


El Síndrome de Fatiga Crónica (SFC) es una enfermedad controvertida de 
etiología desconocida, que se considera que predomina entre las mujeres. Este 
artículo utiliza una perspectiva constructivista de feminismo social, para 
evaluar desde un punto de vista crítico, la literatura biomédica y psicosocial 
en relación con el SEC. Los autores argumentan que la imposibilidad para 
demostrar orígenes de tipo viral en el SFC ha llevado a un cambio de 
paradigma en las líneas de investigación a este respecto. Una mayor atención 
se ha enfocado hacia los componentes psiquiátricos del SFC. Los autores 
contrastan este enfoque de investigación con los divergentes puntos de vista 
acerca de la naturaleza y probable etiología de esta enfermedad que pacientes 
con SEC reportan como parte de sus experiencias. Más aún, actuales 
supuestos referentes a la naturaleza y etiología del SFC contrastan con 
perspectivas acerca de múltiple-esclerosis y transtornos depresivos. Docu- 
mentación sobre la disparidad existente entre pacientes con SFC y 
profesionales médicos se suma a las críticas feministas relativas a la práctica 
médica. Sin embargo, mientras que estos enfoques generalmente critican el 
hecho de que condiciones femeninas sean vistas como problemas médicos, 
destacando problemas de reduccionismo biológico, la literatura acerca del 
SFC sugiere que las enfermedades de las mujeres pueden provocar reacciones 
médicas que van en la dirección opuesta, implicando una sobreconsideración 
de factores psicológicos y psicosociales, en detrimento de la atención 
concedida a los fenómenos que ocurren a nivel biomédico. 


Eero Lahelma, Sara Arber, Pekka Martikainen, Ossi Rahkonen et 
Karri Silventoinen 
Le mythe des différences de sexe dans le secteur médical: les 
facteurs déterminants de l'édifice social chez les adultes en 
Grande-Bretagne et en Finlande 


L'orthodoxie selon laquelle ‘les femmes sont plus malades mais les hommes 
meurent plus vite’ a été de plus en plus mise en question. Cette étude examine 
les différences entre gendres pour ce qui concerne la mauvaise santé par 
groupes d’adultes en Grande Bretagne et en Finlande. On fait cela en 
incluyant dans l’analyse la situation d’emploi et d’autres déterminants de 
différences entre gendres pour ce qui concerne la santé perçue et les 
limitations dues aux longues maladies. On a analysé par régression logistique 
les enquêtes comparables représentatives des deux pays en 1994. Les 
différences entre gendres pour ce qui concerne la mauvaise santé étaient 
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petites dans les deux pays. Différences par âge ne montraient pas un modèle 
claire. En Grande Bretagne, où il y a des différences entre gendres dans la 
participation à l’emploi, l’ajustement par situation d’emploi a inversé légalité 
initiale entre gendres ou l’excès des femmes. L’excés des femmes parmi les 
personnes agées qui travaillent est relationné a une haute morbidité parmi les 
femmes sans profession. En Finlande, où les différences entre gendres qui 
travaillent plein temps sont petites, l’ajustement par situation d’emploi avait 
un impact négligeable sur les différences de santé entre gendres. Les 
différences de santé par gendre sont moindres que l’on pensait jusqu’à 
présent, mais elles varient entre pays et pays et par âge, en partie A cause des 
différents rôles d’emploi des femmes. 


Eero Lahelma, Sara Arber, Pekka Martikainen, Ossi Rahkonen y 
Karri Silventoinen 
El mito de las diferencias de sexo en la salud: factores sociales 
determinantes en adultos en Gran Bretaña y Finlandia 


La concepción de que ‘las mujeres tienen peor salúd, pero los hombres 
mueren antes’ está siendo cada vez más questionada. Este estudio examina las 
diferencias de salúd entre adultos de ambos sexos y diferentes grupos de edad 
de Gran Bretaña y Finlandia. Se ha incluido en el análisis la situación laboral 
y otros factores que determinan las diferencias entre ambos géneros en la 
percepción de la salud y la enfermedad de larga duración. Se han analizado 
mediante una regresión logística encuestas comparables entre ambos paises 
obtenidas en 1994. Las diferencias de salud entre ambos géneros fueron 
pequeñas en los dos paises. Las diferencias basadas en la edad no mostraron 
un patrón claro. En Gran Bretaña, donde los hombres y mujeres participan 
de diferente manera en el mercado laboral, al ajustar según la situación laboral 
la igualdad iniciäl entre ambos sexos desaparece. El excesso femenino entre los 
grupos de edad trabajadora se relaciona con la alta enfermedad entre mujeres 
desempleadas. En Finlandia, donde las diferencias entre géneros en la 
situación laboral a tiempo completo es pequeña, el ajustar por la situación 
laboral tiene un impacto insignificante en las diferencias de salud entre ambos 
géneros. Las diferencias de salud basadas en el género son menores de lo que 
se esperaba, pero varían de un país a otro y según la edad, debido en parte a 
los diferentes roles laborales de las mujeres. 
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Anthony Pryce 
‘La première chose que j'ai fait à mon retour de la clinique, la 
semaine demiére, a été de changer mes draps’: contamination, 
pénétration et résistance — clientèle masculine et cliniques de MTS 


La plupart des travaux en regard des maladies transmissibles sexuellement ont 
été, jusqu’à ce jour, caractérisés par des notions relatives à la contamination, 
au dégoût, au péché, à la souillure de même qu’à la malpropreté. Cet exposé 
résume les résultats d’une recherche qualitative effectuée auprès d’hommes, 
clients à deux cliniques de MTS ou génito-urinaire, de même qu’auprès de 
professionnels de la santé qui y travaillent. Le but visé par cette recherche était 
d’explorer, de décrire et d’analyser le croisement de deux formations 
discursives à savoir: la sexualité et la médecine. En se basant sur des entrevues 
effectuées auprès des informants, cet exposé fera ressortir trois éléments-clés, 
intriqués dans la relation complexe qu’entretiennent entre elles la sexualité et 
la médecine: la participation des clients en tant que patients actifs, l'induction 
de la confession par le biais de tactiques diverses qui balisent les rencontres 
professionnels-clients et enfin, l’importance de la surveillance, du pouvoir et 
du contrôle. Le désir en tant qu’entité, constitue une forme majeure de 
résistance dans la mesure où, pénétrant dans les cliniques, il provoque chez les 
professionnels de la santé, travaillant dans ces milieux de soins, la mise en 
place et le maintien d’un ‘cordon sanitaire’ contre l’érotisme. 


Anthony Pryce 
‘Lo primero que hice al volver de la clinica la semana pasada fue 
cambiar las sábanas”: contaminación, penetración y resistencia — 
clientes masculinos de la clínica de enfermedades venéreas 


Gran parte de la iconografía de las enfermedades sexuales se ha caracterizado 
por conceptos de contaminación, asco, pecado, polución y falta de aseo. Este 
artículo se basa en los resultados de un estudio de caso cualitativo de clientes 
masculinos de dos clínicas de medicina genitourinaria (MG o enfermedades 
sexualmente transmisibles) y de los profesionales de la salud que trabajan allí. 
El objetivo era explorar, describir y analizar la interpenetración de dos 
formaciones discursivas: sexualidades y medicina. Concentrándose en los 
datos de las entrevistas, este artículo presenta tres elementos clave en la 
compleja relación entre la medicina clínica y lo erótico: el reclutamiento del 
individuo a un rol de paciente activo, el estímulo para confesar y otras técnicas 
que coreografían el encuentro clínico, y la importancia de la supervisión, 
poder y la vigilancia de los límites. Se argumenta que la forma principal de 
resistencia es la penetración de la clínica por el deseo y que gran parte de la 
práctica profesional está relacionada con mantener un “cordon sanitaire” (una 
defensa sanitaria) contra lo erótico. 
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Julio Frenk, Felicia Knaul, Luis A. Vasquez-Segovia et Gustavo 


Nigenda 
Les facteurs déterminants de l'emploi médical dans le Mexico 
urbain: attribution, réalisation et contexte 


Cette étude examine le chômage et le sous-emploi chez les médecins dans le 
Mexique urbain. Le cadre a un rapport avec les pays ayant des augmentations 
substantielles de médecins remplaçants. Basée sur des études de 1986 et de 
1993, l'étude analyse la performance des médecins sur le marché du travail en 
tant que fonction d’attribution (origine sociale et sexe), la réalisation (qualité 
de l’éducation médicale et spécialisation) et variables contextuelles (les 
environnements de la politique). En comparant deux points dans le temps, 
Particle examine l’impact des politiques. L'étude révèle continuellement un 
haut taux de chômage permanent, un sous-emploi qualitatif (soit, travailler 
hors du secteur médical) et un sous-emploi quantitatif (soit, travailler dans 
les activités médicales mais avec une faible productivité et une faible 
rémunération). Les améliorations au fil du temps peuvent être en partie 
attribuées aux politiques contrôlant le remplacement des médecins. La 
proportion croissante de docteurs féminins présente des challenges, 
puisqu'elles sont plus susceptibles d’être au chômage ou sous-employées. 
L'article conclut en disant que les systèmes de santé doivent s’efforcer de 
réduire les effets pervers des marchés du travail déséquilibrés afin d’éviter de 
reproduire plutôt que de corriger les inégalités sociales. Des politiques 
correctives concernant le remplacement des médecins pourraient avoir leur 
effet. Les opportunités professionnelles pour les docteurs féminins méritent 
une attention. 


Julio Frenk, Felicia Knoul, Luis A i aiii y Gustavo 
Nigenda 
Factores de empleo médico en el México urbano: adscripción, 
logros y contexto 


El estudio examina el desempleo y subempleo de médicos en el México 
urbano. El marco de referencia es aplicable a países con incrementos 
substanciales en la oferta de médicos. Basado en sondeos realizados en 1986 y 
1993, el estudio analiza el desempeño médico en el mercado laboral en función 
de su adscripción (origen social y género), logros (calidad de la educación 
médica y especialización) y variables del contexto (ambiente político). 
Mediante la comparación de dos puntos en el tiempo, el artículo examina el 
impacto de dichas políticas. El estudio revela persistentemente un alto 
desempleo abierto, subempleo cualitativo (esto es, trabajos fuera del área de 
la medicina) y subempleo cuantitativo (esto es, trabajos dentro del área 
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médica, pero con una baja productividad y remuneración). Las mejoras a 
través del tiempo pueden ser atribuidas en parte a políticas para controlar la 
oferta de médicos. La creciente proporción de mujeres dedicadas a la medicina 
representa un reto, en el sentido de que existe una mayor probabilidad de que 
éstas sean desempleadas o subempleadas. El artículo concluye que los sistemas 
de salud deben esforzarse en reducir los efectos excesivos de desbalance de los 
mercados laborales y así evitar reproducir, en lugar de corregir, desigualdades 
sociales. Las políticas correctivas respecto a la oferta de médicos deben ser 
efectivas. Es necesaria una mayor atención hacia las oportunidades 
profesionales para el sector médico femenino. 


Leah Gilbert 
Diagnostiquer, prescrire et dispenser: qui en a le droit? La lutte 
progressive entre la pharmacie et la médecine en Afrique du 


Sud 


Le but de cet article est d’explorer le conflit entre les tentatives des 
pharmaciens d'étendre leurs pouvoirs discrétionnaires pour prescrire, et la 
quéte des docteurs pour se lancer dans la distribution de médicaments. 
Adoptant une perspective globale, l’article analyse des points tels que les 
limites de la tâche professionnelle, la dominance, la juridiction et l’autonomie 
des professions. Il contemple aussi le rôle de l’état par rapport à ces questions 
dans le contexte transitoire actuel Sud Africain. Pour obtenir un aperçu plus 
profond dans cette question complexe, une combinaison de méthodes de 
recherche qualitatives et quantitatives a été employée. Le scénario actuel, 
comme il est présenté dans cet article, traite une double tentative de la part de 
la pharmacie en Afrique du Sud d’imiter ce qui a été fait avec succés, 
historiquement et globalement, par la médecine. D’un cété, leur poursuite 
dans l’augmentation de leurs pouvoirs discrétionnaires afin de prescrire est 
une transgression sur le domaine des taches d’autres professions et, en 
revanche, leur succès actuel à freiner le droit de docteurs de distribuer des 
médicaments est une tentative pour obtenir le contrôle sur ce qu’ils 
considèrent être leur juridiction professionnelle. 


Leah Gilbert 
Diagnosticar, prescribir y dispensar: 3A quién corresponde el 
derecho? La lucha en curso entre la farmaceútica y la medicina 
en Sudáfrica 


El objetivo de este artículo es explorar el conflicto entre el intento de los 
farmaceutas de expandir sus poderes discrecionales para prescribir 
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medicamentos y la aspiración de los médicos de que éstos se dediquen 
únicamente al expendio. Adoptando una perspectiva global, el artículo analiza 
aspectos tales como fronteras de actividad ocupacional, dominio, jurisdicción 
y autonomía de ambas profesiones. Asimismo, contempla el papel del Estado 
en relación con estos aspectos en el actual contexto transitorio de Sudáfrica. 
Para profundizar en la complejidad de este tema, se requirió la combinación 
de métodos cualitativos y cuantitativos de investigación. El actual escenario, 
tal como se presenta en este artículo, se refiere a una doble tentativa de la 
farmacéutica en Sudáfrica para emular lo que ha sido, histórica y globalmente 
realizado exitosamente por la medicina. Por un lado, el buscar expandir sus 
poderes discrecionales para prescribir constituye una violación al dominio de 
acción de otra profesión, y por otra parte, su éxito actual para poner freno a 
los derechos de los médicos de dispensar medicamentos es un intento de ganar 
control sobre lo que consideran su jurisdicción profesional. 


Mike Saks 
Médecine alternative et la division de la médecine du travail: 
tendances présentes et futures perspectives 


Ces dernières années, lPintérét du consommateur envers la médecine 
alternative s’est grandement étendu dans les sociétés de l’ouest. Cela a été 
associé, entre autre, à l’augmentation rapide du nombre et du type de 
praticiens de telles thérapies. Cet article discute, d’un point de vue neo- 
Weberien, la présente influence de ce développement sur la nature et la forme 
de la division de la médecine du travail, avec une référence particulière à des 
tendances comme la reconnaissance croissante de la médecine alternative en 
tant que profession et l’incorporation croissante de telles thérapies dans les 
systèmes de distribution médicale orthodoxes. L'article considère aussi 
l'impact futur possible d’un intérêt public montant dans les thérapies 
actuellement définies comme alternatives sur la structure professionnelle des 
soins médicaux. L'intérêt particulier dans ce contexte est l’ampleur à laquelle 
de tels usages orthodoxes peuvent opposer un défi aux modèles à dominance 


bio-médicale établis depuis longtemps dans la division du travail. 


Mike Saks 
Medicina alternativa y la división del trabajo en la atención a la 
salud: tendencias actuales y perspectivas futuras 


En los últimos años, el interés de los consumidores por la medicina alternativa 
se ha incrementado enormemente en las sociedades occidentales. Esto ha sido 
asociado, entre otras cosas, con el rápido crecimiento en el número y 
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diversidad de los practicantes de dichas terapias. Este artículo trata, desde una 
perspectiva neo-Weberiana, acerca de la actual influencia de este desarrollo en 
la naturaleza y forma de la división del trabajo en la atención a la salud, 
haciendo especial referencia a tendencias tales como la cada vez mayor 
profesionalización de la medicina alternativa y el aumento en la incorporación 
de dichas terapias en sistemas de medicina ortodoxos. El artículo también 
considera el posible impacto a futuro del incremento del interés público en 
estas terapias, actualmente definidas como alternativas, en la estructura 
ocupacional de atención a la salud. En este contexto, lo que resulta 
particularmente interesante es la medida en que dichas prácticas no ortodoxas 
pueden representar un reto para viejos patrones establecidos respecto al 
dominio bio-médico en la división laboral. 


John Duff 
Financer afin de favoriser les services de santé: une analyse 
comparative entre Singapour, l'Europe, l'Amérique du Nord et 
l'Australie 


Les pays riches sont confrontés à des dépenses sanitaires croissantes à cause 
des maladies chroniques dont souffrent leurs populations vieillissantes. Des 
réformes sont déjà en place mais elles rencontrent des critiques importantes. 
Les soins à domicile utilisés en conjonction avec l’auto-traitement et les soins 
assurés par la famille, promettent des moyens de réduction des coûts, mais des 
problèmes d'efficacité et d’équité subsistent. Les soins à domicile font appel 
à des infra-structures déjà en place afin de favoriser d’une part les soins 
prodigués par la famille et d’autre part l’auto-traitement grâce à l’aide 
d’équipes de volontaires. Singapour, pays riche qui connaît une augmentation 
en flèche de ses frais de santé à cause d’un taux de vieillissement rapide de sa 
population, a conçu un système de financement de ses soins de santé basé sur 
une forte tradition de solidarité familiale, ceci dans un effort de limiter les 
dépenses. Les parents proches d’une même famille peuvent être appelés à 
s'aider mutuellement pour règler leurs frais de santé. Une comparaison de 
l’organisation des services de santé dans divers pays, montre que la réduction 
des frais sanitaires grâce à l’utilisation des soins à domicile en déplace le poids 
d’une façon inintentionnelle et avec des conséquences, elles aussi, 
inintentionnelles. 
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Financiación para fomentar la atención a la salud comunitaria: 
un análisis comparativo entre Singapur, Europa, Norteamérica y 
Australia 


Países prósperos enfrentan el incremento en costos de salud como 
consecuencia de las enfermedades crónicas de sus poblaciones envejeciendo. 
Reformas han sido implementadas, no obstante, con considerables críticas. El 
cuidado comunitario, vinculado al cuidado personal y de la familia promete 
formas para contener costos, pero preguntas acerca de efectividad y equidad 
quedan aún por resolver. El cuidado comunitario hace uso de infraestructuras 
de la comunidad para fomentar el cuidado familiar y personal apoyadas por 
redes de voluntariado. Singapur, un país próspero que enfrenta considerables 
incrementos en sus costos, debido al rápido envejecimiento de su población, 
ha destinado financiación para la salud, en relación con la fuerte tradición de 
lealtad familiar, en un intento por contener costos. Miembros cercanos de la 
familia pueden ser llamados para ayudar a hacer frente con los costos de salud 
de los otros. Una comparación de medidas de salud comunitaria en diferentes 
países muestra que el contener costos de salud, a través del cuidado 
comunitario puede modificar la carga de cuidado en formas no deseadas y con 
consecuencias no esperadas. 


Ly-yun Chang 
La famille au chevet: force de la famille chinoise ou faiblesse des 
soins hospitaliers? 


En utilisant des données qualitatives et quantitatives rassemblées auprès de 70 
malades dans trois hôpitaux de Taiwan entre 1990 et 1991, cet article établit la 
participation croissante et intensive des familles de malades dans les hôpitaux. 
Deux hypothèses sont examinées: (1) que la participation de la famille est un 
résultat des forts liens de la famille chinoise; (2) que la participation est 
nécessaire ceci étant dû à des soins hospitaliers inadéquats. Les résultats 
suggèrent que cette participation intensive et considérable de la famille auprès 
des patients hospitalisés est une réponse involontaire aux imperfections des 
soins hospitaliers à Taiwan. L’aptitude d'une malade ou d’un malade de 
s'occuper d’elle ou de lui-même aidera à déterminer quand et comment une 
famille reste au chevet de ce malade. Les familles taiwanaises adoptent une 
approche de minimisation du coût dans leur choix de la personne principale 
qui donnera les soins. Employer des infirmières assistantes est une alternative 
quand un soin intensif est nécessaire et qu’aucun membre de la famille n’est 
disponible. L’imperfection des soins hospitaliers entraîne des coûts sociaux et 
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économiques cachés 4 la famille, la plupart n’étant pas incorporés dans les 
calculs conventionnels pour les dépenses pour les soins hospitaliers. 


Ly-yun Chang 
La familia a los pies de la cama: sfortaleza de la familia china o 
las debilidades del cuidado hospitalario? 


Con base en información cualitativa y cuantitativa obtenida en 70 pacientes 
en tres hospitales de Taiwán, entre 1990 y 1991, este artículo documenta la 
dominante e intensa participación de la familia en el cuidado hospitalario. Se 
examinan dos hipótesis: (1) que la participación de la familia es el resultado de 
los fuertes lazos de las familias chinas; y (2) que dicha participación es 
necesaria debido al inadecuado cuidado hospitalario. Los resultados sugieren 
que la participación intensiva y extensiva de la familia en el cuidado del 
paciente hospitalizado es una respuesta involuntaria a las deficiencias en el 
cuidado hospitalario en Taiwán. La capacidad del paciente para cuidarse a sí 
mismo determina críticamente cuándo y cómo la familia proporciona cuidado 
a los pies de la cama. Las familias taiwanesas adoptan un sistema de reducción 
de costos para decidir quién será la principal persona encargada del cuidado. 
Contratar la ayuda de enfermeras es una alternativa cuando se requiere un 
cuidado intensivo y ningún miembro de la familia está disponible. Lo 
inadecuado de la atención hospitalaria acarrea costos sociales y económicos 
ocultos para la familia, la mayoría de los cuales no son considerados en los 
presupuestos estimados de gasto destinado a la atención hospitalaria. 


Eldon L. Nar 
Restructuration des soins pour les personnes âgées en 
emagne 


L'assurance maladie manque de satisfaire aux besoins des personnes âgées 
fragiles et d’autres personnes handicapées. En 1995, l’Allemagne a commencé 
à mettre en place de nouvelles mesures dans sa loi nationale sur l’assurance 
maladie pour assurer une aide médicale à long terme. Des allocations sont 
disponibles pour les personnes apportant leur soin à la famille, les services 
communautaires et pour les maisons de retraite et institutions pour les 
personnes handicapées. Cet article est basé sur des entrevues menées en 
automne 1996 avec des citoyens allemands, les services médicaux, des 
compagnies d’assurances et des fonctionnaires d’Etat. Le programme de 
Passurance a créé: (1) un accés abordable aux services médicaux 4 long terme 
pour les personnes fréles et handicapées; (2) une restructuration pour les 
services médicaux communautaires; (3) l’apparition de centaines de nouvelles 
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agences; (4) des nouvelles questions concernant la qualité des soins apportés 
par les familles et par les agences d’infirmières à domicile; (5) une 
reconnaissance sur les critères d'éligibilité et les allocations excessivement 
restreints pour certains types d’invalidités. 


Eldon L. Wegner 
Reestructuración de la atención para los ancianos en Alemania 


Las pólizas de seguros médicos generalmente no cubren las necesidades de los 
vulnerables ancianos y otras personas discapacitadas. En 1995, Alemania 
inició la implementación de nuevos abastecimientos en su ley nacional de 
seguro médico para proveer asistencia y cuidado. Los pagos están destinados 
para personas que atienden a sus familiares, servicios a la comunidad y casas 
de ancianos e instituciones para discapacitados. Este artículo está basado en 
entrevistas llevadas a cabo en el otoño de 1996 con ciudadanos alemanes y 
miembros de la atención a la salud, compañías de seguros y del gobierno. El 
programa de seguros ha creado: (1) acceso a servicios a largo plazo, a precios 
asequibles para la atención a los ancianos y discapacitados; (2) una 
reestructuración de la atención basada en la comunidad; (3) el surgimiento de 
cientos de nuevas agencias; (4) nuevos temas relativos a la calidad de la 
atención brindada por familias y por agencias de atención; y, (5) el 
reconocimiento de que los criterios de selección y beneficios son demasiado 
reducidos para ciertos tipos de discapacidades. 


Paul Draus 
Un conte de traitement: contrôle de la tuberculose dans un 
voisinage aux faibles revenus aux Etats-Unis 


L'article fait la chronique du processus par lequel un sans abri souffrant de la 
tuberculose est localisé, interviewé et est placé sur un cours de thérapie 
directement observée. Cette approche, basée sur un modèle narrateur de la 
maladie, accentue la nature intersubjective à la fois de la maladie et du 
traitement, et l'impact puissant d’un environnement social appauvri. Basé sur 
les nombreuses notes prises sur place par un travailleur de la santé publique 
dans la ville de Chicago, l’article démontre comment le processus social de ‘la 
construction de bons rapports’ permet l'achèvement d’un régime de 
traitement complexe au milieu de circonstances adverses. Néanmoins, l’article 
conclut que l’administration des thérapies individualisées, même quand elle 
est formulée dans des méthodes culturellement sensibles qui respectent la 
différence sociale, ne peut surmonter les conséquences médicales délétères de 
la pauvreté structurelle et l’inégalité. 
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Paul Draus 
Una historia de tratamiento: control de tuberculosis en un barrio 
de escasos ingresos en los Estados Unidos 


Este artículo presenta la crónica de un proceso a través del cual un paciente 
tuberculoso sin hogar es ubicado, intervenido y conducido a través de un 
programa de terapia de observación directa (TOD). Este enfoque, basado en 
un modelo narrativo de la enfermedad, destaca la naturaleza intersubjetiva de 
ambos, enfermedades y tratamientos, y el poderoso impacto de un medio 
ambiente social pobre. Basado en los amplios reportes de un trabajador de la 
salud pública de la ciudad de Chicago, el artículo demuestra cómo el proceso 
de “construcción de una relación de comunicación” posibilita la terminación 
de un complejo régimen de tratamiento, en medio de circunstancias adversas. 
Sin embargo, este artículo concluye que la administración de terapias 
individualizadas, aún cuando sea expresada en métodos culturalmente 
sensibles que respeten las diferencias sociales, no puede superar los efectos 


nocivos en la salud, de la pobreza y la desigualdad. 


ène B. Sue et Terry Stratton 
Médecine, inva le et famille dans une riche société arabe: le 
cas de Zahira Qetub 


La médecine moderne a une portée globale. Bien que la médecine soit toujours 
destinée d’une manière clinique aux malades ayant des rapports de famille 
variés dans un cadre particulièrement culturel, la connaissance et la 
technologie de la médecine abstraite et scientifique, se diffuse facilement à 
travers les limites nationales. La migration du personnel médical, à l’origine 
de pays pauvres vers les pays riches, est un autre aspect de la diffusion qui a 
reçu très peu d’attention dans les discours actuels sur la globalisation. Ces 
thèmes sont prééminents dans une analyse sociomédicale du cas de Zahira 
Qetub, une jeune fille dans une riche nation arabe qui, étant née avec une 
sévère déficience congénitale, est éventuellement arrivée en phase terminale 
d’une maladie rénale. Elle a regu un traitement technologiquement 
sophistiqué dans un CHU, par de nombreux médecins expatriés. Cependant, 
les difficultés de sa maladie, l'invalidité et le traitement ont produit des 
tensions entre elle, sa famille et le personnel médical. 
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Eugene B. Gallagher y Terry Stratton 
Medicina, discapacidad y familia en una sociedad árabe 
acomodada: el caso de Zahira Qetub 


La medicina moderna tiene alcances a nivel global. Aún cuando la medicina se 
dirige siempre a la atención clínica individual de pacientes con relaciones 
familiares diversas en un entorno cultural particular, el conocimiento y la 
tecnología de la medicina, abstracta y científica, se difunde fácilmente a través 
de fronteras nacionales. La migración de personal médico, fundamentalmente 
de países pobres a ricos, es otro aspecto de difusión que ha recibido poca 
atención en los actuales discursos de globalización. Estos temas son 
importantes en el análisis socio-médico de Zahira Qetub, una joven en un país 
árabe próspero quien, al nacer con diversos males congénitos, finalmente 
desarrolló una enfermedad renal en estado terminal. Recibió tratamiento con 
sofisticada tecnología por parte de muchos médicos expatriados en un 
hospital de enseñanza. Sin embargo, las dificultades de su enfermedad, su 
discapacidad y tratamiento generaron tensiones entre ella, su familia y el 
personal médico. 


Sage Studies in International Sociology 


This series was established by the ISA In 1974 in place of the Transactions of 
the World Congress of Soclology which had been published since the 
Association's first congress In 1949. 


SSIS now Includes two publication outlets. 


The first Is the well-established monograph book series which includes 
topical and commercially viable volumes which reflect the scientific activities 
of, and debates currently taking place in, the ISA. Books In this series would 
normally be single or jointly authored. Typically volumes contain an average 
of eight chapters and run to about 250 book pages. Proposals for this series 
should Include a statement conceming the intended market for the book, any 
competitor volumes and its sales potential. Proposals will be reviewed by the 
series editor and by Sage. 


The second publication outlet is a new initiative. From 2001, there will be two 
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monograph issues. This Initiative will provide an Important publications 
outlet, particularly for edited collections from Research Committees and 
Research Council conferences and ISA World Congress meetings. The 
monograph Issues will contain selections of papers chosen for their scientific 
merit, international representatlveness and relevance to the theme which the 
Issue is addressing. There should be a strong Introduction and/or Conclusion 
which explores and develops the theme for the issue. Monograph issues will 
typically contain about seven or eight papers and have a maximum page 
length of 212 printed journal pages. All proposals will be refereed by 
members of the Editorial Board (made up of Research Committee Presidents) 
and the series editor. 


SSIS books and monograph issues are published in English and the 
monograph issues include abstracts in French and Spanish. It Is also part of 
the SSIS mandate to reflect global concerns and representation through 
Issues of International importance and sociological significance. 


Proposals for books and monograph issues should be submitted to the Editor: 


Professor Julia Evetts 

SSIS Editor 

School of Sociology and Social Policy 
University of Nottingham 

University Park 

Nottingham, NG9 3FS 

UK 


Tel: +44 (0) 115 951 5396 
Fax: +44 (0) 115 951 5232 
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Gambling against the State: The 
State and the Legitimation of 
Gambling 


Introduction 


he dramatic growth in government-directed and -controlled gambling 

enterprises which has taken place in North America, Western Europe and 
Australia during the past 35 years reveals some of the implications of econ- 
omic deregulation faced by western states. Other countries, in Africa for 
example, have also come to depend more upon revenues from state-sanc- 
tioned gambling, primarily lotteries. The expansion of state-controlled gam- 
bling raises two major sociological issues. The first iss te is the manner in 
which previously deviant cultural activities have been 'edefined, and the 
associated changes in social and economic morality. The). pond issue is how 
the legitimation of gambling, brought about by the need `f.states to develop 
new sources of revenue, affects aspects of the process o state-formation in 
relation to cultural developments. i 

Past studies of gambling have generally not emphasi “ed the sociological 
implications of gambling legitimation and the shift in sucial and economic 
morality this entails. Rather, much of the social scientific research undertaken 
on gambling activities in western countries has focused on the economic and 
. tax implications of different forms of gambling, the motivation of individuals 
to gamble, and the phenomenon of problem gambling. Analyses have tended 
to reproduce liberalist and individualist assumptions about gambling activity, 
articulating individual or public choice interpretations without examining the 
broader sociological significance of the activities. The focus on the 
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motivations for gambling, and certainly on the phenomenon of problem gam- 
bling, usually assumes or reaffirms gambling’s deviant status, which is not 
surprising given the historical opposition to gambling by some religious 
groups and the state. From a sociological point of view however, the existing 
studies of problem gambling, and gambling generally, adopt an individualis- 
tic perspective and psychologize the behaviour (Mills, 1959; McMillen, 
1996b; Walker, 1996). As such, the social basis of the gambling activity — the 
location of the activity within particular forms of social structure and its cul- 
tural meaning or significance — has not been critically examined. 

Some recent work has begun to employ a more explicit sociologically 
informed analysis (McMillen, 1996a). Nibert (2000), drawing upon a Marxist 
perspective, has analysed the recent implementation of lotteries in the USA, 
and the state’s role in this development. Our article builds upon these works 
and analyses the broader significance of the institutionalizing of gambling 
activity as a cultural phenomenon, linking it to developments within the state 
and to changes in social and economic morality. Of particular significance for 
our analysis is the aggressive involvement of the state in gambling legitima- 
tion, expansion and marketing. While different states utilize diverse policy 
options in developing gambling enterprises (McMillen, 1996c: 281), the legit- 
imation of gambling is a broad cultural development. Our discussion focuses 
on developments in North America, but examples from other western and 
non-western states demonstrate the interplay of state-formation and cultural 
development. 


Gambling Legitimation and the State 


For the past two centuries, most forms of gambling were illegal in North 
America, Britain, Australia and many other western countries, reflecting 
social attitudes grounded in particular religious and economic ethics that 
viewed gambling as a problematic activity, if not a moral vice (Fabian, 1990; 
Clotfelter and Cook, 1989). Throughout the 19th century and into the 20th, 
puritan values held sway over social morality in North America and Britain 
with moral reformers attacking gambling and other forms of so-called 
immoral behaviour. While lotteries existed in the 18th and 19th centuries, pri- 
marily as a taxation system used to fund public projects in emerging capital- 
istic economies, they were controversial, causing governments to eventually 
declare them illegal in the late 19th century along with other forms of gam- 
bling. One of the arguments against the use of lotteries was that the develop- 
ment of modern forms of taxation and the expansion of banking provided 
alternatives to lotteries as methods of generating revenue (Clotfelter and 
Cook, 1989). 

In North America the societal legitimation of gambling has expanded 
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dramatically since the 1960s, when government-operated and -regulated 
lotteries were reintroduced as methods of revenue generation. In Canada, the 
impetus for amending the Criminal Code was to allow lotteries to be used to 
raise funds for the Olympic Games held in Montreal in the summer of 1976. 
Since then, the variety of state-sanctioned and -operated forms of gambling 
has grown to include sports betting, casino gambling, electronic bingo, video 
lottery terminals, scratch and win games and related games of chance. The 
total percentage of Canadian government revenues derived from gambling 
rose from nearly zero in the early 1970s to in excess of 4 percent in some 
provinces by the late 1990s (Canada West Foundation, 1998). For the nation 
as a whole, profits by governments from gambling increased by 167 percent 
during six years, between 1992 and 1998 (Marshall, 2000). 

Until 1964, lotteries were illegal in the United States, and until the early 
1990s, casinos were only found in two states. By the end of the 1990s, lotteries 
were operating in two-thirds of the states and casinos in more than half of the 
states (National Gambling Impact Study, 1999). In total, from 1975 to 1999, 
revenues from legal gambling grew more than 1600 percent and gambling 
expenditures more than doubled as a percentage of personal income (National 
Gambling Impact Study, 1999: 2). Lotteries have become one of the largest 
operations run by state governments, with citizens spending US$36 billion on 
them in 1997. ‘As an activity undertaken by state government, this amount 
was exceeded only by education, public welfare, highways and health, and it 
was greater than the total that all states — including states without lotteries — 
spent on corrections, or on parks and natural resources’ (Clotfelter et al, 
1999: 7). Indeed, ‘selling lottery tickets is one of the most visible and readily 
identified activities of state government’ (Clotfelter et al., 1999: 19). 

Although some forms of gambling, such as horse and dog racing, have 
historically been more accepted in Australia than in other western countries, 
a similar pattern of gambling intensification is found in that nation. For 
instance, in Australia gambling expenditure has increased dramatically since 
the 1970s with the percentage of household disposable income spent on gam- 
bling doubling over a 25-year period. The first casino in Australia opened in 
1973 followed quickly by more than a dozen more in every state and terri- 
tory (Australian Institute for Gambling Research, 1999). In countries such as 
Germany, where subnational governments can rely on many sources of 
revenue, the pressures to expand games of chance have been less than in 
North America and Australia. 

The legalization of a variety of forms of gambling has contributed, at 
least tacitly, to the social acceptance of gambling activity, and for many citi- 
zens, lottery players and sports betters for example, gambling has become a 
routine aspect of everyday life. Some religious groups oppose all forms of 
gambling, continuing a tradition of moral criticism that has stemmed pri- 
marily from organized Protestantism (Weber, 1958; Downes et al., 1976; 
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Ellison and Nybroten, 1999). In North America, concerted resistance to gam- 
bling tends to take the form of objections to particular forms of gambling, 
for example the implementation and use of electronic video lottery terminals. 
Opposition to gambling is also manifested when governments attempt to 
introduce casinos into communities as a way of stimulating local economies 
(Henriksson and Lipsey, 1999; Hutchinson, 1999; Hannigan, 1999). 

Notwithstanding such occasional opposition, gambling has not only 
become legitimated in the past three decades, it has become an integral com- 
ponent of governmental activities through revenue generation, policy plans 
and the discursive construction and regulation of gambling as a social activity. 
Consequently, states now view gambling activities from a pragmatic per- 
spective, where moral concerns are replaced by technical and economic con- 
siderations (Kingma, 1996: 212). 

One of the features of gambling as a historical and social fact in many 
western countries, at least, has been the conflict between its popularity and its 
deviance. Historically, gambling in its many forms has been both an unofficial, 
communal and often covert activity, and also a state-sanctioned activity, pri- 
marily through the implementation of lotteries to finance public projects. 
When not explicitly prohibited by state and religious authorities, gambling 
activities have frequently been regulated (Clotfelter and Cook, 1989; Fabian, 
1990; Walker, 1999). For some groups gambling continues to be an unofficial 
communal or underground activity, but during the second half of the 20th and 
into the 21st century, gambling activities generally have become increasingly 
subject to state regulation and control. McMillen (1996b) suggests that soci- 
ology has traditionally failed to identify the role of the state in generating gam- 
bling deviance. Furthermore, ‘by definition, state intervention conventionally 
is seen in the liberal sense as neutral and necessary to sustain the precondi- 
tions of social order and conformity — the central concerns being gamblers’ 
behaviour and the precise mode of regulation’ (McMillen, 1996b: 15). 

What has not been examined is ‘the aetiology of illegality’ in which the 
state has played a central role in the discursive construction of deviance 
(McMillen, 1996b). The historical role of the state in this regard, and the 
current discursive transformation of gambling activity from deviance to 
leisure, constitute forms of moral regulation or governmentality (Foucault, 
1979, 1991). In other words, governments seek to regulate gambling as part 
of their own (governing) activities, and in doing so attempt to define and 
regulate the actions of citizens. Kingma’s (1996) analysis of gambling in the 
Netherlands shows that, while the development of gambling there has moved 
from a restrictive to a permissive phase — demonstrating a pattern of develop- 
ment similar to North America, Britain and Australia — as a cultural activity 
it has seen continued submission to state control. In this process, the cultural 
definition of gambling was changed, but ‘the liberalization of gaming pre- 
supposed a stronger state, not a weaker one’ (Kingma, 1996: 218). 
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To account for the reconstitution of gambling activity as legitimate, and 
to locate this legitimacy as a response to social and economic forces, the aeti- 
ology of illegality needs to be re-examined. The legitimation of gambling is 
linked to broader economic forces that have required governments to find 
new sources of revenues from citizens, without explicitly raising taxes. In 
some countries in Africa for example, where tax-raising systems are in- 
efficient, there has been increasing reliance on lotteries to generate revenues 
(Brenner et al., 1996). Such developments echo the historical situation in the 
US and Britain in the 18th and 19th centuries where, prior to the develop- 
ment of modern banking and financial institutions, lotteries were used to 
finance public projects. In the US, lotteries served as a mechanism to raise 
funds for, among other public purposes, the construction of buildings at 
Harvard and Yale universities. However, they fell into disrepute beginning in 
the 1870s and were effectively outlawed during the 1890s (National Gam- 
bling Impact Study Commission, 1999). 

The late 20th-century legitimation of gambling activity is part of an over- 
turning of previous forms of economic and social morality, as citizens are 
now encouraged to take part in state-operated lotteries and other govern- 
ment-run and -regulated gambling activities. Thus, while gambling has been 
associated most strongly with both working-class (Hoggart, 1962; Downes 
et al., 1976) and upper-class culture throughout the history of capitalism, the 
middle classes are now being encouraged to overcome their resistance 
(Fabian, 1990). Gambling is now democratically marketed to everyone, pri- 
marily as a form of entertainment or leisure. 

The marketing of gambling is part of a general legitimation strategy that 
seeks to overcome traditional forms of economic and social morality that 
conflict with both governmental and corporate economic interests. The legit- 
imation must be understood within the context of broad economic and social 
forces, where corporate interests are served by economic deregulation and 
deregulation of moral attitudes regarding capitalistic economic activity. The 
legitimation of gambling activity and pro-gambling attitudes is thus a shift in 
social morality ultimately conducive to forms of economic deregulation. This 
shift can also be witnessed through the increased advertising of stock market 
participation to all members of society, regardless of class position. Capital- 
istic economic action and increased risk behaviour associated with stock 
market investing — compared to other more conservative forms of investing 
— is being encouraged as markets become increasingly deregulated. 


Social and Economic Values 


The changes in gambling behaviour in western countries highlight challenges 
to social attitudes regarding the value of work, spending, saving, risk and 
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religious values and beliefs. The shift in attitudes vis-a-vis gambling illustrates 
the growth of a consumer culture built upon an economic and social moral- 
ity of spending which dictates a shift away from traditional social values that 
supported hard work, frugality and saving (Weber, 1958; Bell, 1975; Tucker, 
1991). One of the arguments against legalized gambling is the threat it poses 
to the work ethic, and to the moral conceptions of reward and merit. The 
large lottery jackpots advertised in newspapers and on television and the 
dreams of winning these have fostered (Falk and Maenpaa, 1999) can be inter- 
preted as examples of the desire for instant gratification — immediate wealth 
and the consequent instant transformation of life conditions — in a consumer 
society. 

The large-scale, impersonal forms of gambling controlled by govern- 
ments and corporations represent a form of consumption, not of goods, but 
of money. The consumption of money is not only strictly utilitarian or 
instrumental, it is also symbolic. In other words, money’s own commodity 
value as measure of all commodities is being consumed and is emblematic of 
money’s commodification in a speculative economy. Money is consumed, not 
only as a means towards the consumption of other goods, but as end in itself 
(Simmel, 1978). In this respect, the large lottery jackpot, and the ritual media 
coverage of stock market activity, can be thought of as collective represen- 
tations of the monetization of social relations in late capitalist societies. The 
term ‘monetization’ refers to the increasing penetration of money or money- 
objectives into social relations. The cultural development of money as 
analysed by Simmel (1978), where money moves from being a means to an 
end to becoming an end in itself, is explicit in late capitalism. 

The contemporary legitimation of gambling represents the continuing 
process of overcoming the economic values derived from religious ethics, 
specifically puritan ethics, and the freeing of capitalistic activity from its 
religious supports (Weber, 1958). The expansion of governmental and cor- 
porate interest in, and control over, gambling as witnessed in western coun- 
tries, is a feature of the rationalization process. Beliefs in chance, luck, 
superstition and Providence are examples of, or may encourage, irrational 
thinking on the part of gamblers (Nibert, 2000; Cosgrave, 2000). However, 
the legitimation of gambling activities marks a shift away from the disciplined 
asceticism of puritan morality with its focus on rational gain and saving 
(Weber, 1958). 

With the rationalization of gambling activities through the large-scale 
impersonal forms of gambling, economic morality is no longer subjected to 
social or religious ethics, but to the pure movement of money or its circu- 
lation. Weber (1958) argued that the spirit of capitalism in its early develop- 
ment had to struggle against certain economic attitudes, namely 
traditionalism. Presently, this struggle continues, except that traditionalism is 
no longer the ‘work to live’ or subsistence attitude of pre-capitalist 
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economies, it is the ascetic attitudes towards money and expenditure that 
helped the capitalistic spirit to flourish. 

With deregulation of economic morality, social relations become increas- 
ingly monetized and rationalized. The rationalization of gambling activities 
through state regulation and marketing, and through the commodification of 
the gambling experience itself, occurs at the macro-level, despite the irration- 
ality of some gamblers at the micro-level of beliefs and attitudes. This macro- 
rationalization can be treated as an example of what Habermas terms the 
‘colonization of the lifeworld’, whereby lifeworld rationalities, constituted 
by the dialogical processes through which intersubjective understanding is 
reached, are colonized by these macro-system processes (Habermas, 1975, 
1984). Thus the irrationality and the individualized beliefs that accompany 
the hopes and dreams lotteries promote ideologically support capitalism’s 
rationalization processes of economic deregulation. The lottery and other 
forms of state-sanctioned gambling, marketed as avenues to economic gain 
for individuals, colonize the lifeworld by shielding their emergence as econ- 
omically driven enterprises in an increasingly deregulated economy. 

While the cultural significance and meaning(s) of gambling in its various 
contexts cannot in all cases be reduced to the narrowly rationalistic goal of 
economic gain, the dream of winning a lottery jackpot reveals the extent to 
which money or monetary gain has become a cultural icon or value commit- 
ment. The rationalization process threatens communal and personal forms of 
gambling, and the meanings attached to them, as gambling becomes increas- 
ingly subject to governmental control, bureaucratic regulation and commod- 
ification (Habermas, 1984; Fabian, 1990; Abt, 1996; Smith, 1996). However, 
social values such as inclusion, honour, virtue, character, generosity and social 
standing, which have accompanied communal forms of gambling, are now 
threatened as the moral and economic criticisms of gambling as unproduc- 
tive expenditure activity are overturned (Geertz, 1973; Walker, 1999; Fabian, 
1990; Zola, 1964; Hoggart, 1962; Goffman, 1967; Smith, 1996). 

From a communal perspective, the unproductive expenditure associated 
with gambling is in fact often the source of certain shared values, and forms 
of social inclusion, identity and social standing (Veblen, 1953; Walker, 1999). 
In African countries the use of lotteries for the purposes of revenue gener- 
ation has produced forms of cultural detraditionalization. Responses to econ- 
omic crises are seeing individualistic solutions through the purchase of 
lottery tickets, challenging the traditional reliance on community and kin 
groups in times of economic uncertainty and hardship (Brenner et al., 1996: 
170). The implementation of large-scale, rationalized gambling thus threat- 
ens particular kinds of communal values and moral beliefs, by constructing 
social relations on the basis of utilitarian, Gesellschaft values oriented to an 
economistic conception of salvation. 

The social stigma of the gambler as profligate, wasteful, immoral, 
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irreligious or unproductive, originating in particular religious and economic 
ethics, no longer carries much weight when all citizens are encouraged to 
gamble, and when gambling is not only consumption, but also a source of 
revenues for government coffers. While gambling revenues represent a trans- 
fer of wealth from citizens to state, rather than the production of goods, these 
revenues are more than a voluntary tax. The individualistic conception of 
gambling revenues as a voluntary or entertainment tax does not consider the 
class basis of different forms of gambling and the social and economic sig- 
nificance of gambling participation. Indeed a common finding of research on 
gambling is the regressivity of this activity for the lower classes (Clotfelter 
and Cook, 1989; Pirog-Good and Mikesell, 1995; Nibert, 2000). In Canada, 
in 1996, households with incomes of over C$80,000 spent 0.4 percent of their 
income on gambling, while households earning less than C$20,000 spent 1.5 
percent of their income on gambling (Vaillancourt and Roy, 2000). 

From a political economy perspective, the increasing reliance of govern- 
ments on gambling revenues entails the mobilization of citizens to produce 
these revenues. While gambling has been redefined as leisure, gambling may 
nevertheless be thought of as a form of productive leisure. The gambling- 
citizens’ gambling activities may be conceived to be a form of unpaid labour, 
since the (labour) time spent gambling usually leads to economic loss. The 
gambler gambles wages that are inevitably lost over time. Profits and rev- 
enues are generated for the corporations and states through the gambling 
contract ‘freely’ entered into by the gambler. Like the capitalistic wage con- 
tract Marx criticized however, the gambling contract is not based on the 
exchange of equivalents (Marx, 1977). The amount of revenue generated by 
gambling enterprises depends upon the pay-out ratios determined for differ- 
ent games. This ratio is designed to produce profits for the operator or house. 
In other words, 


+ » in the gambling world the majority of good risks are monopolized by the 
professional gamblers who operate the various games and devices, always with 
a comfortable margin of safety. From the lay player’s point of view there are no 
‘good risks’ at all in any professionally operated gambling house. Yet the market 
behavior of such gamblers makes it clear that there is always an easy market for 


oor pao especially those in which the odds are intriguingly long 
but offset by disastrously short probabilities. (Devereux, 1968: 54) 


The easy market for gambling risks is promoted and exploited by the 
state through the aggressive promotion of gambling opportunities; the state 
in effect is acting as the house or bookmaker through its interest in garner- 
ing revenues. The easy market is found more readily among the poor and 
working-class participants whose only prospect for a (legally obtained) 
degree of wealth is through gambling. Lottery marketing is aggressively 
aimed at working-class players, and lottery tickets and scratch and win games 
available through vendors are far more plentiful in working-class 
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neighbourhoods (Nibert, 2000). Not usually recognized is the extent to 
which gambling is directed at young people, through the convenience store 
availability of scratch and win games and sports betting and lotteries aggres- 
sively marketed to them (Deverensky and Gupta, 1998; Hutchinson, 1999; 
Nibert, 2000). 

The highly regressive nature of gambling, coupled with the state-sanc- 
tioned expansion of gambling opportunities, denies the notion that govern- 
ment and citizens are in a relationship of trust, where governments are elected 
to serve the public good. The duping of citizens through the aggressive mar- 
keting of the idea of winning the lottery — against astronomical odds — 
replaces the trust relationship with relations of economic expediency and 
utilitarianism. 

A common tactic of North American governments in expanding sales of 
lotteries and other games is to earmark, or target, the profits for specific 
popular causes, typically public education, health or other public works. 
However, this is misleading since such earmarking merely allows the state to 
reduce funds that would have otherwise been spent by the amount earned by 
the lottery. In fact, there is no evidence that gambling revenues have caused 
expenditure to increase for targeted programmes (National Gambling Impact 
Study, 1999). In fact, it may well be argued that gambling revenues have 
allowed governments to pursue policies that benefit the middle- and upper- 
classes, such as reducing tax rates. Interestingly, in Canada, the province with 
the lowest tax rate and most restrictive social programmes derives the highest 
percentage of its revenues from gambling. 

Historically, in western societies, gambling in both its working-class and 
upper-class forms has been a popular activity, constitutive of class-based 
identities and cultures of opposition. It is questionable whether these activi- 
ties have the same meanings when the communal and reciprocal forms 
become structured by rationalization and commodification processes con- 
trolled by the state and given the official stamp of legitimate social activity 
(Fabian, 1990; Abt, 1996; Smith, 1996; Walker, 1999). Thus, cultures of oppo- 
sition, at least with respect to their manifestation through forms of class- 
based gambling that reject official definitions of acceptable social and 
economic behaviour, are taken within the purview of the state and become 
subject to hegemonic control. Class conflicts expressed through these forms 
are thus domesticated when the state takes control of gambling activities. 

The laissez-faire relationship between the state and citizens vis-a-vis 
gambling, grounded on social and economic individualism, contradicts what 
is actually occurring with the state’s increased participation in gambling 
activities. Governments have monopolies over gambling activities in their 
jurisdictions and usually only governments can operate gambling activities 
that are not strictly for charitable purposes. This not only raises questions 
regarding free-market competition for entertainment dollars, it also signifies 
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a curious expansion of welfare state activities, despite politically conservative 
calls for decreased state involvement in social and economic life. In the USA 
this development has been interpreted as consistent with liberal ideology as 
gambling expansion has taken place on the basis of public choice expla- 
nations, and governments are seen as neutral regulators of individual actions 
and business enterprises. 

The intensification in the number of government-run lotteries, casinos 
and other activities reveals ideological contradictions inherent in the legiti- 
mation of gambling as a means to raise government revenues. In many rural 
areas and small cities privately owned and operated roving casinos and related 
games of chance were traditionally hired by charitable groups to raise funds. 
As governments have sought to expand their source of revenues, these gam- 
bling entrepreneurs are slowly being closed and being replaced by more cen- 
tralized and rationalized gambling activities, whose profits flow directly to 
the government rather than to local charities. This marks both the repudi- 
ation and the confirmation of neoliberal economic ideology. The justification 
of gambling is premised on individualistic assumptions that proclaim to give 
citizens what they want, and where individuals make their own choices about 
whether to gamble or not. But the increase in state-controlled gambling 
activities violates free-market values central to neoliberal economic beliefs. 

In Canada, the increase in government-run casinos not only gives the 
government a monopoly on casino gambling, but also threatens the privately 
owned and operated bingo enterprises whose profits flow directly to chari- 
table groups. Until the late 1980s, in most parts of Canada, bingo was almost 
exclusively a family or social game played in community halls and church 
basements. Prizes were typically small, and included both cash and non- 
monetary prizes. However, in the 1990s bingo revenues have been levelling 
off, as bingo operators are unable to compete — in terms of prizes and techno- 
logical innovation — with government-operated gambling activities. Thus, not 
only are small, private entrepreneurs threatened, but so are the charities that 
derive revenues from non-governmental sources (Berdahl, 1999). 

A particular dynamic of the marketing of gambling is that new games or 
products must continually be introduced since players will gradually drain 
away from existing games. A common pattern is for a new lottery or other 
gambling games to attract many players, and hence generate large profits, for 
only a few years. Thereafter, the number of players and the profits decrease 
substantially as players seek out new products (Hutchinson, 1999). Govern- 
ments, and the marketing firms they hire to promote gambling products, 
must constantly revolutionize these products and advertise aggressively to 
create and sustain interest in them. The creation of new gambling products 
and the marketing of these products to the public demonstrate the increasing 
commodification of gambling activity whereby this activity becomes a form 
of commodity fetishism. 
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From a sociological perspective, the contemporary legitimation of gambling 
can be understood with reference to both social structure and culture. The 
cultural phenomenon of gambling in the late 20th century, specifically 
through its legitimation by the state, is linked to changes in social structure, 
especially with respect to the deregulation of economic relationships and 
moral attitudes pertaining to economic activity (Aglietta, 1987; Teeple, 2000). 
The state’s interest in gambling enterprises is purely economic, in this respect 
not unlike corporate interests, and the governmental control of these enter- 
prises is monopolistic. 

The historical opposition to gambling activities in western societies, based 
on forms of moral critique (whether religious or economic), is actually 
exploited by the state through its assumption of control over the regulation 
of, and generation of revenues from, such activities. The moral discourse on 
gambling under these conditions then is more properly understood within the 
framework of an economistic construction of the phenomenon. This can be 
seen in the state's interest in problem gambling — which is treated as a cost of 
doing business — and through social and economic impact studies designed to 
evaluate the possibilities of further implementation of gambling activities 
(Henriksson and Lipsey, 1999). Morality is subsumed by an economic world- 
view, which has been freed from earlier religiously grounded economic ethics. 

The legitimation of gambling activity can also be analysed from the per- 
spective of culture. Gambling is a symbolic phenomenon: a set of practices 
and meanings within a particular milieu or social structure (Zola, 1964; 
Geertz, 1973; Walker, 1999). In the context of the development of western 
states, oriented to revenue generation in the face of the forces of economic 
deregulation, gambling is a collective representation (Durkheim, 1982, 1992). 
In his discussion of the relationship of the state to society, Durkheim writes: 


It is not accurate to say that the State embodies the collective consciousness, for 
that goes beyond the State at every point. In the main, that consciousness is 
diffused: there is at all times a vast number of social sentiments and states of 
mind (etats) of all kinds, of which the State hears only a faint echo... 


. . we can therefore say that the State is a special organ whose responsibility it 
is to work out certain representations which hold good for the collectivity. 
These representations are distinguished from the other collective represen- 
tations by their higher degree of consciousness and reflection. (Durkheim, 
1992: 50) 


While the legitimation of gambling may not hold good from an ideo- 
logical perspective, Durkheim’s formulation of the state’s location within 
diffuse collective representations opens up the possibility of viewing the 
legitimation from a more culturally oriented perspective. 
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While the legitimation has been driven by states’ utilitarian concerns, 
gambling activities have a history as cultural practices that exist outside or 
defy strictly utilitarian formulations, such as forms of play, orientations to 
the gods or chance, unproductive expenditure and so on (Huizinga, 1955; 
Callois, 1962; Bataille, 1998; Geertz, 1973). Perhaps the contemporary 
phenomenon of gambling legitimation signals broader collective or cultural 
tensions arising out of the conflict between rational and irrational social 
forces in late capitalist societies. From a Durkheimian perspective, the legit- 
imation of gambling and speculation may be taken as further evidence of 
economic anomie (Durkheim, 1964; Mestrovic, 1991). Nevertheless, these 
activities in their current, as well as traditional, forms may also be thought to 
be institutionalized (Durkheim, 1982). 


Ideology and Risk 


Neary and Taylor (1998) have suggested that the reintroduction of the 
National Lottery in Britain in 1994 illustrates the inability of the welfare state 
to respond to increasingly incalculable economic circumstances. The 
implementation of the Lottery represents a shift in the historical manifes- 
tation and development of the state, which has moved from the law of insur- 
ance, within which events and risks could be calculated according to actuarial 
principles, to the law of lottery. 


The collapse of the Keynesian planner state has meant that both levels of social 
welfare and access to employment become a game of chance — a lottery. In the 
UK, this national lottery has recently been accompanied by an official version 
— the National Lottery. Risk and chance are thus basic characteristics of the 
production and reproduction of neoliberal social formations: positing the 
economic, political and ideological premises for social reproduction. (Neary 
and Taylor, 1998: 58) 


It is important to note that risk and chance are not only methods of social 
reproduction or ideological tools used by governments to pass some of the 
economic risks — and potential crisis tendencies — of incalculability on to citi- 
zens. Governments themselves, intent on implementing or expanding gam- 
bling activities, are also subject to the conditions of risk as they enter into the 
gambling market. Gambling entrepreneurs and operators, in order to stay 
competitive, must continually respond to market risk. Increased competition 
in gambling markets, through the availability of other entertainment venues 
and gaming opportunities in neighbouring jurisdictions, forces gambling 
deregulation, whereby betting limits (in casinos) and other restrictions are 
relaxed, and prize payouts must be increased in order to hold and attract cus- 
tomers (Henriksson and Lipsey, 1999: 268). 

As an example, in August 1997, the Lummi Casino in Washington State 
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closed after the province of British Columbia, across the border, began its 
gambling expansion. British Columbia gambling offered higher betting limits 
and longer hours, thus keeping many of the Canadian gamblers at home as 
well as attracting Americans (Seelig and Seelig, 1998: 100). The Windsor 
Casino in Canada was built across the international border from the city of 
Detroit to attract a large number of American visitors, who provide 90 
percent of its revenues (Henriksson and Lipsey, 1999: 264). However, the city 
of Detroit has recently approved three mega-casinos, which will inevitably 
reduce profits in Windsor. In response to the potential economic threat posed 
by the new casinos, the Canadian government amended the Criminal Code 
to allow for the legalization of dice games, so that the casino could introduce 
new games such as craps in order to stay competitive with the types of games 
allowed in the USA (Ontario Casino Corporation, 1999; Hutchinson, 1999). 

The risks of gambling expansion are not only economic. One of the criti- 
cisms of gambling expansion generally has been the potential for increasing 
social problems traditionally associated with such activity: various forms of 
crime (organized crime, loan sharking, prostitution, theft, fraud) and 
increased rates of problem and pathological gambling. The implication of 
increased social problems associated with gambling expansion also suggests 
further deregulation of moral behaviour. These problems are risks the state 
must face through involvement in gambling opportunities, and their exist- 
ence taxes, albeit not in an obvious manner, state resources through the neces- 
sity of reconciling the contradictions of its roles as both gambling promoter 
and gambling regulator (Seelig and Seelig, 1998; Habermas, 1975). 

The implementation of lotteries and the expansion of gambling oppor- 
tunities generally are both a symbolic expression of the culture of risk, where 
everyone can participate in gambling, and an ideological form that transfers 
risk to individuals who no longer feel that their jobs, safety or existence are 
secure. Thus, 

The political deconstruction of the institutions of the welfare state and the 
economic ah ou of the market has thus been accompanied by the 
development of an ideological focus on chance and risk and the political and 
economic recomposition of new modes of state intervention premised on these 
principles. (Neary and Taylor, 1998: 69) 
The ‘law of lottery’ then is a form of legitimation enacted by states as they 
attempt to find new methods of generating revenues for the continued func- 
tioning of the welfare state, while simultaneously maintaining the conditions 
of capital accumulation (Habermas, 1975). 

The lottery and other forms of state-sanctioned gambling represent a 
perfect ideological form; they embody the social value of wealth, but trans- 
fer the circumstances of fate under conditions of economic deregulation to 
the individual players. This is accomplished through individualistic laissez- 
faire ideology that masks the social basis of unequal relations, and encourages 
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an individualized conception of the self’s relationship to the world. The indi- 
vidualized conception of gambling behaviour under the conditions of state 
legitimation may be understood not only through a neoliberal lens of indi- 
vidual choice, but sociologically in terms of the individualizing processes 
inherent in the development of modern risk societies (Beck, 1992; Beck et al., 
1994). 

In relation to risk, of cultural significance is the phenomenon of specu- 
lation in stock market activities, which is becoming more widespread. The 
democratization of speculation, beyond those groups who have traditionally 
had the economic and social capital to invest in markets, also illustrates the 
monetization of social relations. The monetization has been mediated by the 
expanding media coverage of market activity, the speed of market infor- 
mation transmitted electronically and the increasing popularity of on-line 
stock trading (Dodd, 1994; Pryke and Allen, 2000). As a result, gambling 
activity no longer explicitly threatens social and economic relations, but 
rather has been absorbed into such relations as they have become monetized. 


Conclusion 


Sociological explanations of gambling in western societies, drawing upon 
functionalist perspectives, have sought to explain the cultural ambivalence 
towards gambling by suggesting that such activity has been tolerated because 
it permits legitimate market activity to continue (Devereux, 1968). In other 
words, gambling is a scapegoat, as well as a safety valve (Downes et al., 1976), 
as it allows for the fulfilment of certain needs and the expression of frustra- 
tions, largely of the disenfranchised, that are not permitted within the legiti- 
mate system. In the 19th century in many western societies, gambling activity 
was criticized as immoral, irrational and unproductive, thus aiding the insti- 
tutionalizing of rational markets and economic activity which were never- 
theless founded upon a significant degree of speculation (Fabian, 1990). 
Economic rationality now, however, requires the liberalization and deregu- 
lation of gambling activity. The state regulates gambling activity for the 
expressed purpose of revenue generation, but also as a way of regulating its 
economic subjects. 

Our analysis has framed gambling legitimation as both a political-econ- 
omic and a sociological issue: political-economic with respect to the state’s 
interest in revenue generation under the conditions of an increasingly dereg- 
ulated economy where it is unable to rely on traditional sources of revenue, 
primarily income taxes; sociological with respect to the legitimation of previ- 
ously prohibited activities that signal a shift in social and economic morality. 
The legitimation of gambling thus concerns the historical development of the 
welfare-state and the methods of social and economic regulation of citizens. 
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Traditional moralistic criticisms of gambling in western societies, rooted 
primarily in particular religious and economic ethics, predominantly Protes- 
tant in origin, have given way to the more pragmatic concern with economic 
regulation. The marketing of gambling as excitement, the social scientific 
interpretation of gambling as leisure (McMillen, 1996b) and the notion of 
gambling as charity (Seelig and Seelig, 1998: 103) reveal the widespread 
acceptance of gambling activity. The attempts to render gambling as ‘gaming’ 
also indicate the discursive attempts at legitimation (Hannigan, 1999; Seelig 
and Seelig, 1998). These discursive changes reveal the commodification of 
gambling, and that legal gambling activity may be understood to be not only 
a form of consumption, or taxation, but also a form of productive leisure or 
unpaid labour when viewed from a broader political-economic perspective. 

The legitimation and expansion of gambling under the auspices of the 
state are an example of how states, in their search for new sources of revenues, 
have found opportunities to tap into new areas of cultural life. The liberaliz- 
ation and culling of particular cultural activities, such as games of chance, by 
states demonstrate the processes of cultural development and state formation, 
and the interplay between them. The analysis of such culling opens the door 
to understanding some of the challenges to states in a period of expanding 
global economic and social relations. 


Note 
We would like to thank and acknowledge Pradeep Bandyopadhyay and Frank Pearce 


for their insightful comments on earlier drafts of this article. We also gratefully 
acknowledge the helpful comments of the anonymous reviewers and editor. 
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7 Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Gambling against the State: The State and the Legitimation of 
Gambling 


Gambling has come to be legitimated in many western countries since the 
reintroduction of lotteries as methods of revenue generation for the state in 
the 1960s and 1970s. Since then, state-sanctioned gambling opportunities 
have expanded to include casino games, sports betting, video lottery termi- 
nals, scratch and win games and others as governments seek to increase rev- 
enues. The article analyses the state’s role in the legitimation, expansion and 
marketing of gambling activities, and discusses the major cultural and ideo- 
logical implications of this development. It argues that this legitimation must 
be seen in the context of broader social and economic forces related to the 
deregulation of markets. The legitimation of gambling illustrates the shift in 
social and economic morality away from the ‘rational’ basis of capitalism in 
Protestant ethics, and towards the deregulation of economic attitudes. While 
this shift suggests a further rationalizing of economic activity and attitudes, 
the analysis of the broader cultural implications illustrates the tension 
between the rational and irrational forces in late capitalism. The article 
focuses on developments in western countries, but state-sanctioned gambling 
is expanding in non-western countries as well. 


Keywords: culture, gambling, ideology, legitimation, the state 


Les loteries et l'État: la légitimation des jeux d'argent 


La réintroduction dans les années 1960 et 1970 des loteries pour alimenter les 
caisses de l’État a entraîné la légitimation des jeux d’argent dans de nombreux 
pays de l’Occident. Depuis lors, dans un effort d'augmenter les recettes de 
l’État, des gouvernements ont largi la gamme possible des jeux d'argent, qu'il 
s'agisse des jeux de casino, des paris sportifs, des loteries vidéo, des billets 
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gratter. Nous examinons d’abord le rôle de l’État dans la légitimation, Pé- 
panouissement et la commercialisation des activités de jeux d’argent, pour 
ensuite discuter des implications culturelles et idéologiques de ce revirement. 
Nous argumentons que cette légitimation doit être comprise dans le contexte 
plus vaste des forces sociales et économiques liées, la déréglementation des 
marchés. La déréglementation des jeux d’argent illustre le changement de la 
moralité sociale et économique des préceptes du capitalisme fondés dans 
l'éthique protestante, d’une part, vers la déréglementation des attitudes 
économiques, d’autre part. Bien que ce revirement représente une rationali- 
sation plus poussée des activités et des attitudes économiques, notre analyse 
portant sur des implications culturelles plus vastes permet de dégager la 
tension entre les forces dites rationnelles et non-rationnelles du capitalisme 
contemporain. Si le présent article s’intéresse aux changements survenus dans 
les pays occidentaux, il faut aussi reconnaître l’expansion des jeux d’argent 


ailleurs dans le monde. 


El juego y el estado: la legalización de las loterías 


El juego ha llegado a ser legalizado en muchos paises occidentales desde la 
re-introducción de las distintas loterías como métodos de ingreso para el 
estado en los años sesenta y setenta. Desde entonces, el juego sancionado por 
el gobierno se ha extendido a casinos, apuestas deportivas, video-juegos de 
lotería, juegos de “rasca y gana’, y otros, a la vez que los gobiernos buscan 
aumentar sus ingresos. Analizamos aquí el papel del estado en la legalización, 
expansión y marketing de las actividades de juego y discutimos sobre las 
implicaciones culturales e ideológicas de este desarrollo. Nuestra perspectiva 
es que esta legalización debe ser vista en el contexto mayor de fuerzas 
económicas y sociales relacionadas con la deregularización de los mercados. 
La legitimación del juego ilustra el cambio de moralidad social y económica 
desde las bases racionales del capitalismo basado en una ética protestante y 
hacia la deregularización de las actitudes económicas. Dado que este cambio 
sugiere una mayor racionalización de la actividad económica y de sus acti- 
tudes, el análisis de sus implicaciones culturales de mayor alcance ilustra la 
tensión entre las fuerzas racionales e irracionales del capitalismo tardío. Este 
artículo está centrado en el desarrollo del juego en paises occidentales, pero 
el juego sancionado gubernamentalmente se está expandiendo también en 
paises no occidentales. 


Hansjúrgen Daheim, Chang Wei-an 
.and Tanya Chavdarova 





Towards an Analysis of Institutional 
Cultures: Bulgaria, Germany and 
Taiwan 


Te study by social scientists from Bulgaria, Germany and Taiwan started 
with the question of how a comparison of the institutional cultures of 
their three countries could be done. The term ‘institutional culture’, here, 
refers to the traditions of society as well as to the values, past and present, of 
the institutions under consideration. We have attempted an answer by explor- 
ing problems of cultural comparison, by developing a methodological 
approach, and by exemplifying our approach in comparable descriptions of 
the ‘core culture’ and of the related economic-political exchange culture of 
the three countries. Their cultures are exemplary cases of ‘civilizations’: of 
the European East, the West of Continental Europe and Chinese Asia, with 
the Anglo-Saxon West in the background. That makes a comparative study 
interesting in itself; beyond, it provides a matrix of traditions and exchange 
patterns for further empirical research on a particular institution. Bulgaria, 
Germany and Taiwan have been pragmatically chosen on the basis of exist- 
ing cooperative relationships between the researchers in this project. The 
database of the description of the three institutional cultures is the literature 
at hand about the history of mentality as well as the history and sociology of 
societies and institutions (extensively documented later). The research was 
carried out in 1997/8. In the following, we present a summary of our account 
on procedure and results. 
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For a comparison we need a conceptual framework specifying basic dimen- 
sions of the institutional cultures to orient the descriptions. In view of the 
uneasiness of many non-western and also European social scientists about the 
dominance of western mainstream sociology, this framework should not be 
open to the criticism of being western-biased or ‘orientalist’ (Edward Said). 
Thus, the scheme which Miinch (1993), following the Weber/Parsons tra- 
dition, developed in the 1980s to describe the cultures of the USA, the UK, 
France and Germany met with strong reservations on the part of Taiwanese 
scholars when applied to compare western and eastern societies (Daheim, 
1995). In the scientific community various critical statements under the 
heading of ‘indigenization’ and Kwlturvergleich (cultural comparison) have 
addressed this problem of western-biased concepts in cultural comparisons. 

In the context of our project, it seems sufficient to notice that ‘indige- 
nization’ is, on the one hand, used as a recipe that implies a recognition of 
sociology as a western enterprise: ‘enlarge Western concepts until they fit 
non-Western phenomena’ (Esherick and Rankin, 1990). And that, on the 
other, it expresses the indignation of non-western social scientists or even 
their ‘revolt’ (Tibi, 1998) by rejecting western concepts and western 
researchers. Criticism of the application of western concepts to analyse non- 
western phenomena started in China in the 1940s (Fei Xiaotong), and in 
Taïwan in the 1970s, where a decade later the emphasis was on ‘sinicization’. 
Among the various models, that by Kao Chen-Shou (1982) is the most inter- 
esting: expressly leaning on Habermas, it defines sinicization on a technical 
level (similar to Esherick and Rankin), on a ‘practical’, and on an ‘emancipa- 
tory’ level. It thereby indicates the complexity of the ‘orientalism’ issue: even 
conceptions deeply entrenched in European culture may be usefully applied 
to the endeavour of indigenization. In Bulgaria, indigenization did not pose 
a problem for the social sciences, but a Bulgarian sociologist, Genov, took 
part in the exchanges on this topic in the ISA arena (Atal, 1981). With regard 
to cultural comparison, it is important to note what Genov (1989) has stated: 
sociologists observe the diffusion of a ‘universal’ social science and they feel 
a need for ‘roots’ in the various social settings. The ‘linkage’ is comparative 
sociology: transnational cooperation in research linking the local and the uni- 
versal. In Germany, criticism of the ways of cultural comparison came up in 
the early 1990s. It is linked to the topic of indigenization by Matthes (1992), 
who criticizes comparisons according to western standards as a ‘nostrifica- 
tion’ of non-western phenomena. In the context of our project a thesis by 
Tenbruck (1992) seems relevant: when comparing societies, it is important to 
shift the emphasis from developments of a self-sufficient society to ‘meetings 
of culture’ in which intra- and extra-societal elements are mediated. On this 
line, Shimada (1994) argues that in such meetings the cultural Own is 
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constructed and reconstructed when the ‘signs’ of the ‘foreign’ culture are 
‘translated’, We take up the idea of ‘meetings of culture’, but restrict it to 
concept formation of researchers with a different cultural background to 
describe specific parts of their native culture in a common framework. 

Starting from these reasonings we have developed our research strategy, 
which focuses on meetings of culture on two levels. To enquire into the 
‘meeting’ on the institutional level, we have conceived the sociocultural dis- 
courses of the past as congealed in the patterns of the core culture and of the 
economic-political exchange culture of the three countries. To reconstruct 
these patterns, we organized a meeting of cultures on the observers’ level: that 
is, a discourse of the researchers of the three countries to produce compar- 
able descriptions of the three cultures. In particular with regard to a common 
conceptual framework, this is what Turner (1991) proposes in the context of 
‘translation’ of cultures: a ‘discourse about discourses’ with an emphasis on 
samenesses instead of differences to avoid the pitfalls of orientalism. In prin- 
ciple, such a discourse functions as a conceptual mediation proceeding via 
translation and shifting of meaning. Our discourse addressed the concepts 
used in the three scientific communities for cultural comparisons: universal 
and local concepts needed in a sociological description. The aim was to arrive 
at a conceptual framework which is agreed upon by the participants; consent 
is necessary because there can be no objective or neutral or balanced con- 
struction. The framework is to contain the concepts according to which the 
cultures are to be described by the researchers. The discourse followed the 
rule: “Western concepts must be encountered, modified, and combined with 
indigenous ones’ (Alatas, 1994). It proceeded via the exchange of papers and 
by discussion meetings in each of the three countries. The expectation was 
that participants would as a first step propose ‘universal’ concepts to specify 
comparable dimensions of institutional cultures as well as ‘folk’ concepts to 
catch local specificities. In a later stage of the project, descriptions of their 
respective institutional cultures according to these concepts were expected 
from participants. 

The structural and cultural conditions of our meta-discourse were gener- 
ally favourable. All participants were acquainted with at least one foreign 
social science milieu. The discussions taking place in the three countries gave 
an opportunity to broaden the sociological perspective and look at the own 
culture with an observer’s eye. That the communication proceeded in English 
may have reinforced the distancing from the cultural Own. Introducing their 
Own into the discourse, they attempted a balance of intimacy and distance. 
The main problem of our meetings, though, was posed by the differing social 
science background of the participants which resulted not so much in diffi- 
culties with value standards or the switch from intellectual actor to observer, 
but in differing ‘styles of doing sociology’. We interpret our problems in 
Galtung’s (1983) typology of such styles: the “saxonic” favouring debates 
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about theses, the ‘teutonic’ favouring systematic theory construction, and the 
‘nipponese’ differing from both in that it tolerates ambiguities and tensions 
in a proposition. Particularly when the task was to come up with a common 
conceptual framework, considerable differences between the ‘teutonic’ style 
to which also Eastern Europeans have some affinity and the Chinese style 
(which in general appears to come near to the ‘nipponese’ style) became 
apparent: the horror vacui of empty cells and the strain towards systematiz- 
ation are certainly not universal among sociologists. The participants reacted 
by falling back on what they had come to regard as the ‘saxonic’ style: 
friendly, cooperatively, avoiding pointed controversies, but presenting their 
views with a certain perseverance. In this climate results remained always 
open to interpretation. It was sometimes difficult to coordinate and to make 
sure that stimulating discussions brought about results presentable to the 
scientific communities. 


As a first result of our discourse we present a table containing the concepts 
or categories of the framework. We offer only a few introductory comments 
at this point; we make explicit use of the framework and discuss its useful- 
ness in later parts of the article. 

The concepts have to cover ‘universal’ elements that exist in all the 
societies under consideration, and to grasp effects of social change. They 
orient the descriptions of core institutional culture of the three societies and 
of the three economic-political exchange cultures past and present. Always 
having the social realities in mind, we put considerable effort into the 
development of the framework, for some time almost as an end in itself. Later, 
when drafting and discussing the descriptions of the three institutional cul- 
tures, we learned the parsimony of conceptualization: even this table of con- 
cepts indicates a certain excess of complexity compared to the descriptions 
(the first draft of the framework was still more complex). It turned out that 
the principles of organization are almost sufficient when supplemented by 
local concepts. These are partly folk concepts and partly conceptualizations 
of local phenomena by the observers. Some of the categories specifying struc- 
tures and actors indicate connecting points to the local concepts, of which we 
make use in the next sections. To the problem of having developed concepts 
indicative of Western Europe and Chinese Asia but not those specific to 
Eastern Europe, we reacted with special versions of the ‘universal’ concepts 
and local concepts to mark Bulgarian specificities. 

Systematically, the construction of the framework started with concepts 
of the basic relationships of ‘human being in the world’: people act vis-a-vis 
their fellow human, the power-wielding human and the natural environment 


Table 1 The Framework 
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‘Human Being in Organizational Organizational Structures Actors 

theWorld’ Principles of Principles of 
Society: (Economic) 
‘Tradition’ Exchange 

Person to Individualism Market Formal Individuals, 
person: and exchange organizations associations 
communication, (universalism) (market 
meaning economy) 

Human Reciprocity Informal Kinship, 
relations (and (social network clan 
particularism) economy) 

Person to Intervention, Redistribution Authority State agency, 
superior individualism (command structure negotiating 
person: power, (and and social bodies 
domination universalism) economy) 

Non- Redistribution Status Kinship, 
intervention, in patriarchal hierarchy clan 
human structures 

relations (and 

particularism) 

Person to Intervention, Exploitation of Factory, Household, 
nature: rationalistic nature as protection firm, 
work, rationality material organization association, 
protection resource state agency 

Non- Making use Workshop, Family firm, 
intervention, of nature farm, informal 
non- as part of protection group 
rationalistic the cosmos initiative 

rationality 


to secure the means of living. Rather early in our discourse this dimension 
and its concepts, revealing a certain reminiscence of Habermas (1968), had 
been proposed by the Taiwanese participants. They also introduced Hamil- 
ton’s (1984) ‘enduring principles of organization’, which were accepted as 
covering the main dimensions of the institutional cultures. These principles 
differentiate ‘between East and West’, that is between Chinese cultures on the 
one hand and Anglo-Saxon societies on the other. We characterize the 
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specificities of German and Bulgarian cultures by establishing variations of 
meaning. 

As for the core cultures, ‘individualism’ and ‘human relations’ as key 
principles have been borrowed from Hamilton (1990): respectively, the actor 
is seen as an autonomous person, or as a person embedded in its ongoing 
relationships. As ‘corollary’ principles he lists ‘organization’ with ‘authority 
structure’ and ‘networks’ with ‘status hierarchy’. These principles govern 
relationships of communication as well as those of domination. We have 
adopted the ‘corollaries’ as ‘structural’ categories in Table 1. The relationship 
of human being to nature is the primary concern of Needham (1993). We have 
taken his statements about ‘intervention’ and ‘non-intervention’ as main 
principles. They also apply to the sphere of domination; Needham thinks that 
in China the political order has deeply influenced the reflections about 
nature. We have interpreted his remarks on East-West differences with regard 
to technology as corollary principles: ‘rationalisti or ‘non-rationalistic 
rationality’ meaning that science is conceived as respectively analytical, 
abstract, experimental, or organic, concrete, non-experimental. The concepts 
of non-intervention and of non-rationalistic rationality substitute for the 
Parsonian concepts of ‘irrationality’ and ‘passivism’ which as categories had 
proved offending to non-western social scientists (‘irrationality was highly 
valued in Germany around 1900, though). Parsonian concepts of ‘universal- 
ism’ and ‘particularism’ have been retained as ‘corollaries’ in our framework 
though we do not share the methodology of opposite poles. 

The organizational principles of economic-political exchange are 
regarded as specifications of the core culture, and have been adopted from 
Polanyi (1979, 1992) as proposed by the Bulgarian participants. We treat his 
‘integrative forms’ functioning to ensure the unity and stability of the 
economy, as organizational principles. ‘Reciprocity’ as a symmetrical 
exchange relationship between actors based on social obligations is the prin- 
ciple organizing a ‘social’ or ‘moral’ economy and corresponds to that of 
human relations on the societal level. Market exchange’ denotes also a sym- 
metrical exchange but one among profit-maximizers. It organizes a market 
economy and fits individualism. The political element is contained in the 
principle of ‘redistribution’: here, a specific authority is in control of the 
economic relationships particularly with regard to the distribution of econ- 
omic means. We have supplemented Polanyi’s scheme in several respects: 
first, we have stretched the concept of redistribution that is indicative not 
only of a command but also of a social market economy. In addition, we have 
postulated that in some non-western economies redistributive relationships 
are organized in familial-patriarchal structures, these structures being a 
model for state activities. Third, as the scheme lacks categories to catch the 
relationship between human being and nature, we have supplemented it with 
the organizational principles of ‘exploitation’ and ‘making use of nature as 
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part of the cosmos’. To supplement the schemes of Hamilton and of Polanyi, 
the Bulgarian participants proposed two further sets of concepts which 
specify organizational structures and organizational actors defining action 
constraints and strategies. 


IV 


As a second result of our endeavours we present a description of the core cul- 
tures and of the exchange cultures of Bulgaria, Taiwan and Germany. These 
descriptions are the first step to ‘compare’ the cultures, here according to 
countries. Lack of space prevents us from presenting the second step: descrip- 
tions according to the basic relationships of ‘human being in the world’; but 
our presentation contains already many comparative elements and references. 
Our text is based on differently accentuated accounts by the participants, in 
part resulting from the specificities of the institutional cultures, in part due 
to the data sources, which also manifest the state of the art in the scientific 
communities. We present our systematic summary with limited reference to 
the literature. This article shows that the descriptions have been oriented by 
the conceptual framework. And it presents the combination of the main 
organizational principles with some of the corollaries, like local concepts, to 
detail the differences between the three cultures. References to our concepts 
in the following are indicated by italic type. We begin with the core cultures 
of the three countries. 


Bulgaria 
This society had been for centuries a part of the Ottoman Empire secluded 
from European cultural developments from Renaissance through Reforma- 
tion to Enlightenment. Ideas of a combination of individual freedom and 
equality and of activism and rationalism did not become integral parts of the 
tradition (Hupchick, 1993). Thus the realm of communication is governed by 
a special version of human relations, expressing the ‘dictate’ of family and 
local community over its members (Hadzhijski, 1974). It is very different 
from Chinese human relations and comes near to what in western con- 
ceptualization has been termed ‘collectivism’. Particularism is manifested in 
association with local custom, close ties and solidarity restricted to family and 
neighbourhood. This kind of social relationship is characteristic of an agrar- 
ian culture subordinated to the change of the seasons. Not much can be said 
about the relationship of humans to nature. It seems that the relationship is 
exploitative but non-interventional due to a lack of proper means of exploi- 
tation. An implication is that particularism and non-intervention render this 
culture inherently alien to the abstract rationality characteristic of the West. 
Regarding the sphere of domination, it appears that this culture can be 
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characterized as egalitarian authoritarianism: it means reciprocal, impersonal 
replaceability of each and everyone in a pre-set hierarchical context. There- 
fore, the idea of individual diversity and the principle of competition as well 
as the universalistic principle that people have equal rights and duties and that 
they practise solidarity with all human beings, is alien to this tradition, which 
is deeply rooted in conceptions of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. In this tra- 
dition ‘brotherhood’ is a central folk concept (Nelson, 1969). Politically, this 
kind of egalitarianism is associated with personal authoritarianism: imper- 
sonal equality goes hand in hand with patronage. Only paternal authority is 
acknowledged: the father is always right because of his status. This gives rise 
to the single-person authoritarianism: the generalized father in charge of a 
mass of subjects equal before his authority (Kabakchieva, 1997). Thus the 
Communist ideology of the party as the mother and the party chief as father 
leading the working people could appeal to traditional mentality. “The state’ 
as a formal organization has always been regarded as alien. Egalitarian and 
personal authoritarianism are local concepts of the observer based on folk 
concepts. 


Taiwan 

As for Taiwan, the key principle of Chinese societies is human relations but 
with a distinctly different meaning in comparison to Bulgaria. In communi- 
cative relationships the individual has to define her- or himself in the context 
of given social relationships based primarily on kinship and locality. Human 
relations have precedence over self-interest (Hamilton and Kao Chen-Shou, 
1990). People are born into guanxi-networks. Quanxi is in an observer’s per- 
spective the central local concept: its essence are interpersonal ties ruled by 
the norm of reciprocity and by human emotions. Quanxi-relationships differ 
qualitatively, meaning that there is a special set of rules governing each of 
them. Rules are maintained by a deep-seated awe of harming personal feel- 
ings. This ethic in the Confucian tradition is basically familial but is stretched 
beyond the confines of kinship. Status differences are of importance: relation- 
ships are generally dyadic, and norms of obedience and piety apply. In this 
context, another local concept enters the language of the observer: xiao. It 
applies in the first place to the relationship between father and son but is not 
confined to it. Xiao defines a duty of submission or dutifulness in general; it 
is always impersonal, non-intentional, and harmony seeking. Chinese patri- 
archy therefore can never come near to dictatorial power. In a society with a 
precedence of this kind of human relations, social relations spread out from 
individual to individual accumulating personal connections and, conse- 
quently, goals are pursued and means are mobilized in networks (Fei Xiao- 
tong, 1992). In contrast to groups or formal organizations they do not have 
fixed boundaries and membership is dependent on kinship and friendship but 
also on the situation. 
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In the sphere of political domination, the principles of human relations 
and of non-intervention govern. Today quanxi-networks ensure the func- 
tioning of political factions on the local level (Tu Yi-Ching, 1994). Non-inter- 
vention as a traditional principle of organizing political relationships meant 
in Qing China that rulers refrained from interfering with the functioning of 
the bureaucracy, good administrators did not interfere with the activities of 
the local elite, as were kinship groups reluctant to carry their conflicts to the 
courts (Needham, 1993). The state as central government is regarded as 
remote. 

The traditional Chinese concept of the relationship between human and 
nature follows the same principle: human beings have a non-interventional 
orientation to nature. This corresponds to a rational but not rationalistic con- 
ception of science, sometimes called ‘concrete rationality’ (Needham, 1993) 
in contrast to the ‘abstract’ rationality attributed to the West. Both principles 
combine in making use of nature without interfering with its processes. The 
extended philosophical reasoning about human and nature is in stark contrast 
to Bulgaria. 


Germany 

For Germany, we follow Miinch’s (1993) description of the institutional core 
culture but with a distinct relativism. Since the middle of the 17th century, 
various absolutist states had consolidated, each with a rather homogeneous 
religious affiliation of the people and an encompassing style of existence 
(Miiller-Armack, 1948). Miinch emphasizes very much the Lutheran tra- 
dition at the expense of the Catholic and the Calvinistic tradition. 

The key organizational principle of communicative relationships is indi- 
vidualism with universalism as the main corollary. In contrast to the Anglo- 
Saxon West, both principles are not that high ranking and both are more 
culturally and less politico-economically tinged. This appears to be due to the 
pervading influence of German Idealism as a secularized version of Lutheran 
principles. Thus freedom is ‘inner freedom’, political freedom is guaranteed 
by the state, and economic liberty is regarded not so much as a chance but as 
a risk to social security. The principle of equality is structured accordingly: 
politically, it means equality before the law, and economically its meaning is 
redistribution of the nation’s wealth. Status differences making for inequality 
of access to education are taken for granted, civil equality notwithstanding. 

The organizational principle ruling the relationships of domination is 
again individualism, here combined with intervention. But individualistic 
action is traditionally restricted by the family and by the state with its dom- 
ineering bureaucracy acting according to the rules of intervention and for- 
mality (Elias, 1990). Law as formalization of rules is a local concept in the 
observer's perspective. The authoritarian character of the state is not without 
confines. A tradition of intermediary powers regained strength in the 19th 
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century: as a formal organization of social and economic interests and, later, 
as systems of conflict mediation. These organizations characteristically co- 
operate with the state, and group members are somehow seeking not only 
interest representation but also consensus and community. Community 
(Gemeinschaft) is another important local concept. 

The relationship of human and nature is ruled by the principle of inter- 
vention, often referred to as ‘domination over nature’. In contrast to the 
Anglo-Saxon West, activism is not so much carried on by the individuals 
acting self-responsibly but instead by the state directing a collective activism. 
It is combined with technologies based on rationalistic natural sciences. On 
the other hand, the principle of intervention is applied as state legislation also 
in a protective instead of an exploitative orientation to the natural environ- 
ment. 


Vy 


In our account of the economic-political exchange cultures of Bulgaria, 
Taiwan and Germany we apply a dynamic perspective to achieve a deeper 
understanding of the present situation. In all three societies ruptures of 
development have occurred which have turned the exchange cultures in new 
directions. Crucial turning points are the end of the Second World War and 
the end of the Cold War 1987/90, which are more or less structuring the 
accounts. As for the organizational principles, it cannot be overlooked that 
the concepts we have filled in some empty cells of our scheme have not been 
systematically used in the accounts, that we have difficulties to bring together 
politico-economic and environmental analysis, and that we have applied the 
concept of ‘public sphere’ in all three accounts, a topic of public debates 
which does not, however, explicitly show up in our framework. 


Bulgaria 
For Bulgaria we present a definitely politico-economic account which clearly 
distinguishes the periods and the turning points indicated. The ‘liberation’ 
from Turkish domination in 1878 brought about dramatic changes in the 
exchange relationships as did the Communist domination after 1945 and the 
institutionalization of democracy and capitalism after 1990. As a consequence 
of the interruption of previous developments, no dominant integrative 
pattern has emerged, but reciprocity together with dependence on the state 
and informality of rules has remained a kind of backbone of the economic 
exchange activities. 

Under the Ottoman Empire with its autocratic central government and 
a mixture of command and social economy manifesting redistributional 
modes of economic integration in the rules of property and taxation, ethnic 
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Bulgarians formed a peasant, non-market society marked by insecurity and 
reciprocal coping actions (Scott, 1976). All economic activities were carried 
on in the framework of the patriarchally organized extended family and the 
local community, governed by informal rules of habit. Its members acted 
according to a specific safety rationality to protect subsistence, equally dis- 
tinct from western means—ends rationality as from any kind of ‘irrationality’. 
Activism is collective activism related to family and community. It borders 
on ‘passivism’ where subsistence or survival is threatened. ‘Safety rationality’ 
is an important local concept. 

Liberation interrupted the evolution of markets in which Bulgarian arti- 
sans and traders had participated. The development of a capitalistic market 
exchange thereafter was inhibited and detoured by reciprocity and redistri- 
bution. One consequence of the scarcity of private capital was the expansion 
of the cooperative form of ownership: a vast network of mainly agricultural 
cooperatives was established as a manifestation of an economy of poverty. As 
a more important consequence, the state occupied a strategic redistributive 
position in the economy (Avramov, 1996). This led to personal dependence of 
economic actors on those in politics, and to the formation of informal net- 
works to broaden economic opportunities: a ‘strategy of prosperity’ by 
means of patron-client relationships. Here, another local concept is intro- 
duced: dependence. Thus reciprocity was institutionalized in a new context 
and, consequently, personalized trust could not be replaced by systemic trust, 
attitudes to avoid impersonal economic transactions could not be overcome 
and autonomous and formal ‘public’ actions were accepted only when 
blended with personal and informal modes of action (Stanoev, 1996). 

From this perspective, state socialism is a period of mediation between 
the first and the second capitalistic period (Chavdarova, 1997). It represents 
a sort of turning back from market integration to a forced redistribution 
shaped by the interpenetration of the state and the Communist Party. In this 
economy of shortage the functions of redistribution, reciprocity and market 
exchange have changed: reciprocity had to compensate for some of the defi- 
ciencies of the redistributive command economy, and some market exchange 
was required in view of the high level of division of labour. But market orien- 
tation, in turn, infiltrated reciprocal modes of action. This complex inter- 
twining of integrative principles shaped a ‘second economy’ in which 
networks of personal dependence evolved on a much broader scale and pro- 
duced an institutional dependence which was strongly personified (Los, 
1990). The cooperatives, which were more developed in Bulgaria than in any 
other East European country, profited from the ideological appeal to 
brotherhood which in turn reinforced informal behaviour. 

Under reinstated capitalism since 1990, the extraordinary role of redistri- 
bution mixed up with reciprocity is retained, but this combination now func- 
tions as a disintegrative mechanism. Reciprocity has preserved its cohesive 
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strength on the micro-level in the form of particularistic groupings, and it 
functions once more complementary to a redistributive process which in fact 
is a highly criminal form of hidden privatization of the state’s capital in favour 
of the old nomenklatura, ‘new political capitalists’ and outright criminals 
(Avramov, 1996). A new entrepreneur without background in one of these 
groupings is seriously dependent on the political administration. Generally 
an entrepreneur is now defined by his or her capability to develop a perfect 
sense of legislative imperfections and to find the means of making use of 
them. The agricultural cooperatives have been strengthened by the law for 
the restitution of land of 1991, entailing the restitution of small plots of land 
often in the hands of urban people unable to use them for farming. The 
cooperative idea functions as an excuse where economic actors are avoiding 
market competition. 


Taiwan 

Since the 17th century Taiwan has experienced periods of foreign domi- 
nation, the last one in the first half of the 20th century by the Japanese 
Empire. The postwar period began with the KMT (Kuomintang) establish- 
ing its domination in 1949; it ended with the lifting of martial law in 1987 and 
the subsequent formation of a democratic political structure. Our account of 
exchange relationships focuses on the structures and developments after 1949 
without emphasizing the turning points. Focusing on economic exchange 
proper, neither 1945/9 nor 1987 were ‘ruptures’ of development comparable 
to Bulgaria. But for the relationship between human and nature 1987 marks 
a real turning point. 

Similarly but with characteristic differences to Bulgaria before 1878, 
during Japanese domination a command economy had been established in 
which the Taiwanese people had to produce agricultural products for export. 
Their subsistence was secured by a social economy governed by rules of 
reciprocity. The KMT government thereafter developed a dual economy with 
strong redistributive elements. The large enterprises in construction, utilities 
and services taken over from the Japanese became the domain of the main- 
lander Chinese organized under the auspices of the KMT and the central 
government. The SMBs (small and middle-sized businesses) operating in the 
world markets follow a combination of the principles of reciprocity and 
market exchange: the market principle governs but is underpinned by recip- 
rocal networks based on quanxi. Markets, in fact, are organized by reciprocal 
networks. This is a persistent pattern in Chinese societies, as is demonstrated 
particularly in the Chinese cotton industry of the 18th and 19th centuries 
(Chang Wei-an and Hamilton, 1996; Hamilton, 1985): family firms using a 
traditional technology produced cloth, and merchants organized in quanxi- 
networks created a China-wide market without the support of the state; they 
themselves developed a commercial code and the means of transaction. 
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Characteristics of Taiwanese capitalism can be found, according to 
Hamilton (1996), first, in a comparison with western modes of exchange: 
while the latter capitalism is firm based, the basis of the former is networks. 
While western business organization is dependent on individualism and law, 
the Taiwanese mode of doing business is governed by human relations and, 
consequently, personal trust. Further characteristics can be stated, second, in 
a comparison with other Asian economies: quanxi-capitalism is, then, 
Taiwan’s specificity, quanxi-relationships are the building blocks of capital 
procurement, ownership and organization of production. In this last dimen- 
sion, the flexibilizing subcontractor groups are noteworthy. The operations 
of these subcontracting systems as well as those of the SMBs exemplify the 
embeddedness of economic life: profit can be achieved by different courses 
of action in differing social circumstances, the western mode of exchange 
being not the only path to profit. With regard to the economic and the social 
standing of the labouring population, the state is turning away from non- 
intervention and takes redistributive action aiming at basic social security, 
thereby extending solidarity beyond the confines of kinship and friendship 
however flexibly defined. In this field also redistributive non-governmental 
organizations operate, as, for example, the Tzu-chi Buddhist Association in 
the field of social welfare. This could be one of the beginnings of a public 
sphere between family and state. 

Our discussion of the exchange between human and nature focuses on 
environmental consciousness and collective protective activities. Environ- 
mental consciousness of today is obviously not directly related to the tradition 
of non-intervention (Goldblatt, 1996). It focuses mainly on the extended 
destruction of the environment in the process of industrialization and its pro- 
tagonists are middle-class people oriented to ‘postmaterialism’, Its develop- 
ment is not unrelated to the political changes since 1987 and to the wealth 
resulting from the ‘Taiwan Miracle’. The contrast to Bulgaria is obvious. 
Environmental protest emerged in reaction to ‘growth with pollution’ (Chi 
Chun-Chie, 1994). Local groups protested against nearby factories held 
responsible for the pollution but they mostly dissipated when the incident 
was over. Nevertheless, these protests and social movements like the anti- 
nuclear, nature conservationist and environmental justice organizations have 
been a prime mover of state intervention, encompassing legislative and insti- 
tutional reforms since the 1980s. Though all this has proved insufficient to 
prevent environmental degradation, in these movements another branch of a 
modern civil society appears to be developing. 


Germany 

For Germany, the description accentuates the turning points of 1945 and 
1989. The account is complicated by different developments in Eastern and 
Western Germany during the formative period after the Second World War. 
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Here, we can only sketch the development according to the main categories 
of exchange. 

The institutional culture of exchange in Germany is in our opinion aptly 
named “institutionalized reciprocity’ by Fukuyama (1995). In reaction to an 
uneasiness about the atomizing effects of an incipient free market economy 
in the 19th century, the market principle was restricted in its operation. First, 
by the continuing effects of reciprocal traditions: trust and community 
(Gemeinschaft) are manifested in the patriarchal management not only of 
SMBs, but in a craft sector with protected status, in a strong cooperative 
sector and in intermediary economic organizations and their cooperation 
under the auspices of the state. In contrast to the Bulgarian and Taiwanese 
but also to the Anglo-Saxon institutional culture, trust is underpinned by the 
legal formalization of rules. The market principle is restricted, second, by 
redistributive activities of the state and of the intermediary organizations 
mentioned. In the 19th century the state had acted twice in this direction to 
protect its sovereignty: it modernized exchange institutions creating new 
opportunities for certain economic actors and, later, countered disintegrative 
effects of the market economy mainly by social security legislation. In two 
world wars outright command economies were set up (Daheim and Schén- 
bauer, 1993). 

In West Germany, the institutionalization of a special combination of 
reciprocity, market exchange, and redistribution in a framework of consen- 
sual politics was completed in the postwar period. The state established a 
social market economy: guaranteeing a wide margin for the uninhibited 
governance of the market principle and its flanking by social policy. Thereby 
direct modes of state intervention were substituted by indirect ones. This was 
reinforced by the intermediary systems developing into a neo-corporatism: 
the negotiating systems of labour and capital as well as the system of voca- 
tional training in shop and school, as two examples, were legally expanded. 
In the large enterprises industrial bureaucracy was somewhat matched by 
legally based ‘codetermination’ of workers’ representatives. The SMBs 
remained the domain of patriarchal management as part of supplier networks 
for large firms, and the craft shops maintained their protected status. The 
cooperatives almost attained the importance of a third sector of the economy. 
But, on the whole, the reciprocal traditions were gradually eroded by for- 
malization and bureaucratization. 

The development in the German Democratic Republic took quite 
another turn. Economic exchange was organized as a command economy in 
principle similar to Bulgaria. Redistribution in the form of an encompassing 
social policy was a crucial means to ensure acceptance. As this was an 
economy of shortage, employees of the large plants as well as consumers 
formed a ‘second economy’ based on the principles of reciprocity and market 
exchange. The private business sector had been almost extinct up to the early 
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1970s. Remaining craft cooperatives were integrated into the state planning 
system. In agriculture, forced cooperatives evolved into large specialized con- 
cerns. 

The situation after 1989 is characterized by the effects of German unifi- 
cation, the Common Market and globalization. The redistributive Model 
Germany’ has been losing ground against the self-regulating market and, at 
the same time, a massive redistribution of capital for the economic recon- 
struction of East Germany has been effectuated. Here, deindustrialization has 
taken place on a large scale, but there is also a small sector of pioneer SMBs 
innovative with regard to production and social organization. With increas- 
ing market domination, East Germans have experienced the obsolescence of 
reciprocal networks as ‘social coldness’. In the west, large enterprises have 
reorganized production and administration and works councils are co-man- 
aging the concomitant layoffs. Hopes that SMBs would function as an 
employment machine did not materialize, though new innovative firms have 
been established and a service sector based on information technology is 
rapidly expanding. With the market principle gaining overriding importance, 
mainly in western Germany the cooperative sector of the economy has dra- 
matically lost ground and the systems of conflict management in labour 
relations have come under pressure as have the social security systems. Insti- 
tutionalized reciprocity seems to have become dysfunctional to economic 
progress. 

As for the relation between human and nature, although there is a long- 
standing tradition of nature protection the environment has been regarded 
mainly as a production resource and a waste site. Environmental destruction 
in West Germany is largely due to market failure, in East Germany it was due 
to state failure. Protective legislation in the West started in the prosperity 
phase of the 1960s. But this legislation as well as that on consumer protec- 
tion has always been a compromise between business and protective interests 
to the debit of the latter. Reciprocal networks and groups, some of which have 
developed into nationwide formal organizations, are the social basis for law 
suits and for political pressure. These networks and organizations are an 
important part of the public sphere and should become still more important 
in the decades to come. 


VI 


In this final section we briefly assess the procedure and results of our project 
from the perspective of ‘meetings of culture’. Our meeting of cultures as dis- 
course of researchers could overcome differences of doing sociology and has 
brought about presentable results: a common conceptual framework for 
comparable descriptions and a consensual description of the core and the 
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exchange cultures of the three countries. The conceptual framework as the 
link between the meeting of cultures of the observers and on the institutional 
level was in its final draft still rather complex. It turned out that the principles 
of organization are sufficient for the description when supplemented by local 
concepts. Á systematic linkage between universal and local concepts remains 
problematical. 

As for the meeting of cultures on the institutional level proper, we have 
included in this article only the first step of comparison, that according to 
countries. We had to present this ‘comparison’ because it contained the 
materials without which a comparison according to the basic relationships of 
“human being in the world” as a second step could not be understood. Though 
our text contains comparative elements and references, the samenesses and 
differences of the three cultures would become directly apparent by present- 
ing a more condensed version from another point of view. Here we can at 
least indicate main themes of comparison: with regard to institutional cul- 
tures as still effective traditions, themes are the person in its social context, 
the role of the state and the meaning of rationality vis-a-vis the environment; 
with regard to cultures of exchange main themes are the role of reciprocity 
in economic development, redistribution as a political element and the dis- 
crepancy between protection and exploitation of the environment. We believe 
that our descriptions with their indicated comparisons should suffice to 
demonstrate that we have been able to present comparable accounts about 
encompassing parts of institutional cultures belonging to different “civiliz- 
ations’. But we have to reiterate a proviso: the accounts contain emphases and 
omissions as well as supplementary categories demonstrating that a com- 
parison point by point according to the concepts of our framework cannot 
be achieved without putting the accounts to a Procrustean bed. Thus on the 
level of societal core culture as on that of politico-economic exchange cul- 
tures we ‘contrast’ in a broader scheme rather than ‘compare’ in a strict sense. 


Note 


This article reports results of a cooperative research project under grants from the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft and the National Science Council, Taipei. The 
researchers are the authors and Chi Chun-Chie, Associate Professor at the Institute 
of Ethnic Relations and Culture, National Dong Hwa University, Hualien, Taiwan, 
Petya Kabakchieva, Assistant Professor at the Institute of Sociology, University of 
Sofia, Bulgaria, and Yang Kae-Cherng, Assistant Professor at the Department of 
Business Management, Dayeh University, Da-Tsuen, Chang-Hwa, Taiwan. 
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A Abstract/Résumé/Resumen 





Towards an Analysis of Institutional Cultures: Bulgaria, Germany 
and Taiwan 


This research by social scientists from Bulgaria, Germany and Taiwan started 
with the question of how a comparison of the institutional cultures of these 
three countries could be done. ‘Institutional culture’, here, refers to the tra- 
ditions of society as well as to the values of particular institutions. The 
authors attempt an answer by exploring problems of cultural comparison, by 
describing the research process as a meeting of cultures, by developing an 
agreed upon conceptual framework to orient the analysis. They exemplify 
their approach in comparable descriptions of the core cultures and of the 
related economic-political exchange cultures of the three countries. This 
allows a contrast between the institutional cultures of different ‘civilizations’, 
and the authors provide a matrix of traditions and exchange patterns for 
empirical research on particular economic phenomena. The data basis is 
literature at hand on the history of mentality as well as on the history and 
sociology of societies and institutions. The research was carried out in 1997/8. 


Vers une analyse des cultures institutionnelles: la Bulgarie, 
l'Allemagne et le Taiwan 


La recherche des chercheurs en sciences sociales de Bulgarie, Allemagne et 
Taïwan avait commencé avec la question comment comparer les cultures 
institutionnelles de leurs trois pays. ‘Cultures institutionnelles’ dans ce con- 
texte se réfère aux traditions dans la société ainsi qu’aux valeurs des insti- 
tutions données. Nous avons essayé de donner des éléments de réponse en 
étudiant les problèmes mêmes d’une telle comparaison, en décrivant le 
processus de notre recherche comme une rencontre de cultures et en dévelop- 
pant un cadre conceptuel où orienter l’analyse. Nous avons vérifié notre 
approche à travers une description comparative de la matrice symbolique du 
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‘coeur’ des cultures dans les trois pays et les cultures d’échanges économico- 
politiques et relatives. Cela nous a permis de mettre en relief les cultures insti- 
tutionnelles des trois ‘civilisations’ ce qu’assure la matrice des traditions et les 
modèles d’échange pour une future recherche empirique des phénomènes 
économiques donnés. Comme sources documentales de l’analyse on a 
exploré la litterature sur l’histoire des mentalités, ainsi que sur l’histoire et la 
sociologie des sociétés et des institutions. On a effectué la recherche dans les 
années 1997 et 1998. 


El anélisis de las culturas institucionales: Bulgaria, Alemania y 
Taiwán 


El estudio de los científicos sociales de Bulgaria, Alemania y Taiwán ha 
comenzado con la busqueda de la respuesta a la pregunta de cómo es posible 
la comparación de las culturas institucionales de los respectivos paises. El 
termino “Cultura institucional”, utilizado aquí, se refiere tanto a las tradi- 
ciones de la sociedad, como a los valores de ciertas instituciones. Hemos 
tratado de encontrar la respuesta investigando los problemas de la compara- 
ción de las culturas, describiendo el mismo proceso de estudio como encuen- 
tro de culturas y desarrollando un marco conceptual común, en que situamos 
el análisis. Hemos verificado nuestro método y enfoque a través de una 
descripción comparativa de la esencia de las culturas de los tres paises y de 
culturas de cambio socio-economico que de ellas provienen. Eso abre la opor- 
tunidad de comparar las culturas institucionales de diferentes “civilizaciones”, 
que constituyen la matriz de las tradiciones y los modelos de cambio para el 
estudio empírico de unos ciertos fenómenos económicos. Como fuentes de 
análisis se han utilizado la literatura existente sobre la historia y la mentali- 
dad social de la sociedad e instituciones. El estudio se realizó en 1997/8. 
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Solidarity 


Introduction 


[os an interest in the family or rather in family relationships is not a 
prerogative of researchers in the human sciences. Governments, however, 
in particular modern states, have used the family as an indicator of the health 
and strength of the social bond and of social life in general. 

The development of welfare states, together with young people’s and 
women’s liberation movements since the middle of the 20th century, had 
more or less relegated the family to the condition of outmoded institution. 
But the profound crises that have shaken western societies for the last decade 
or so are bringing it to the fore anew, but in other ways: via intimacy values 
on the one hand and solidarities, or interdependencies, on the other. 

Is this a U-turn? In the 1970s, the family was scourged for being an alien- 
ating authority; but today, the family has ceased to be a place from which one 
tries to escape. Cocooning is in fashion and teenagers, even young adults, are 
no longer afraid to confess that they get on well with their parents. This 
restoration to favour of the family as a ‘value’ and not as a ‘structure’ does 
not however imply that the traditional duties laid down by religious and 
bourgeois morals are being revived too. It is well known that marriage in 
Western Europe is on the decline again and that birth rates are at their lowest 
level since the Second World War. Furthermore, the numbers of births out of 
wedlock are increasing, as are the numbers of divorces and single-parent 
families (now accounting for 10 percent of households in Belgium, for 
example). What were originally social upheavals in the 1970s have mellowed 
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into relative normality, and we see people in the media now talking of a return 
to romanticism, wedding dresses and so on. The new sentimental order actu- 
ally rests more on an individualistic withdrawal into self and a fundamental 
and redefined distinction between the private and public sphere than on tra- 
dition. In fact, domestic moral standards have changed: getting married, 
staying together, bringing children into the world, are all no longer viewed 
as pressing moral obligations. The only legitimate union is that which rests 
on love and dispenses happiness. The institution of family becomes post- 
moralistic once it is dominated by the logic of autonomy and of personal 
development. Yet, despite the moralists’ as well as some philosophical and 
religious circles’ cries of alarm, the family remains a reliable value and the 
couple, the place par excellence where intimacy is built and experienced. 

The changes in the way the family is perceived refer to three major trans- 
formations in contemporary western societies. 


1. A transformation of references: individualization, which is perceived as 
the passage from reference to the group to reference to the individual. 
The individual becomes the basic unit in society. From then on, the 
family is no longer a predefined group but a network which is a posteri- 
ori defined by increasingly autonomous interindividual exchanges and 
personal choice. The advent of the contemporary family, characterized 
by the relative obliteration of the cleavages of sex and age testifies to this 
individualization of family relationships. Yet, this affirmation of the indi- 
vidual does not conflict with the extended family network that it some- 

' times builds, according to perhaps radically new ways, but which is still 
called family. In the face of this evolution, the same fundamental debate 
is maintained between the adversaries and advocates of contemporary 
individualism. For the former, if the family loses ground as an institution 
but also as an authority of socialization and social integration, it is mainly 
due to the influence of a pervading selfishness and of a culture praising 
self-development and the defence of one’s own interests, which under- 
mine the foundations of social cohesion. For the latter, individualism 
must be distinguished from the process of individualization in order to 
testify to the essential role that proximity networks keep playing in the 
private sphere. 

2. À transformation of norms: privatization. Following the transformation 
to individualization, privatization takes it over and perpetuates it. As the 
individual steals a lead over the group, the collective norm drops in value 
radically. Any intrusion of a rule, in particular when it takes a coercive 
form, appears as if society is interfering in the private space of individual 
autonomy. Because the individual only achieves his or her real value in 
the accomplishment of his or her ‘singular authenticity’, intersubjective 
exchanges can only be regulated through personal negotiation. The 
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choice between marriage or living together ensues from a decision that is 
specific to two individuals and can be thrown back into question at any 
time. This choice lays the foundations of an association, the forms of 
which it is up to the individuals to decide, notably as to whether to have 
children or not. 

The privatization or growing autonomization of the private sphere and 
its members can be perceived as a threat to the social order. As Jacques 
Commaille and Claude Martin comment, to talk of the relationship 
family is to recognize that the ‘I’ is built by the ‘we’ which is embodied 
by the couple and the family; it also acknowledges that we actually con- 
struct ourselves as autonomous persons thanks to this family, which pre- 
cisely takes on an identifying function. The private sphere then is made 
of both the quest for self and the concern for others; the fulfilment of self 
would concern the relationship with others and especially with those 
who belong to the private universe. The original idea propounded by E 
de Singly (1996) does not rest on the fact that the construction of self 
happens through others — although the American symbolic interaction- 
ists (Mead, Cooley) had defended that idea in the 1930s — but on the fact 
of acknowledging that private life plays a central role in the construction 
of self in western societies. 

3. A transformation of models: pluralization. The passage from family (in 
the singular) to families (in the plural) is in turn the consequence of the 
first two transformations. The individual trying to reach his or her ‘auth- 
enticity’ privileges optional and intersubjective exchanges, and the family 
thus becomes more diversified: legitimate and natural families, two- 
parent, single-parent and reconstructed families point to a deep diversi- 
fication of the family scene. As negotiation lies at the heart of life as a 
couple, it is possible to revoke the mode of association. 


Beyond the multiplicity of conjugal and family practices, the family remains 
favoured. In the European Value Survey! of 1999, 95 percent of respondents 
listed the family as their major priority; work came second (90 percent), fol- 
lowed by friends (89 percent), leisure (85 percent), religion (between 28 and 
45 percent depending on the country) and politics (35 percent). 


Till Death Do Us Part 


One of the first questions raised when one talks about couples is how to 
define them. Today, it is indeed difficult to measure precisely who lives alone 
and who lives in a couple, and this all the more so as the criteria defining a 
couple become vaguer as the instability of structures and the erosion of 
thresholds develop. It is obvious that marriage alone no longer defines the 
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couple. The fact of living together is also too narrow a criterion, insofar as 
some people consider themselves to be a couple though they do not actually 
live together. It now seems that to ‘become a couple’ can happen in a variety 
of ways: through the institution that marriage embodies, through the fact of 
sharing the same roof but also through interpersonal exchanges, cognitive 
mobilization and affective exchanges. Yet, a clear frontier still distinguishes 
the individuals who get married and those who do not. 

The data from the 1998 PSBH? study show that people are more com- 
mitted and on a more long-term basis when they get married than when they 
simply live together. It seems the idea of a ‘forever’ is more associated with 
marriage than with the idea of cohabitation. One of the questions the study 
asked was ‘if two persons decide to live together, do they say their relation- 
ship will be ...’ (1) ‘till death do us part’, (2) ‘for a long time’, (3) ‘until we 
have had enough’; the results are shown in Table 1. 

If the variable age is applied to the results, one notes a difference in points 
of view between the youngest (25-34) and the oldest (62-65) age groups as 
far as living together is concerned, but with regard to marriage. Whatever the 
age, marriage is characterized by the idea of duration even if one gets divorced 
subsequently. The project is one of long-term commitment, as Figures 1 and 
2 show. 


Faithful, While Love Lasts 


If we examine the image of love in people’s life, we see that the idea of a one 
and only love remains very strong and that we are today far from the sexual 
and sentimental revolution that took place in the 1970s (Table 2). 

These results confirm those obtained by other European researchers in 
other surveys of people’s values, namely that fidelity remains an essential 
element of a romantic relationship, and this whatever the region of the world. 
Yet the demand for fidelity (answers 1 and 2, Table 2) does not herald a return 
to an uncompromising and virtuous morality: this is just one more expression 


of contemporary individualism. The kind of fidelity, or undivided love, that 


Table I A Relationship for Life? 


“Till Death ‘Until We 
DoUs ‘ForaLong Have Had 
Part’ Time’ Enough’ Total N 


im aeaa ee a 
Living together 32.36% 30.10% 37.54% 100%  N=2605 


Getting married 74.10 % 16.92 % 8.97 % 100 % N=2819 
ee ee 
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Figure 2 Attitudes Towards Marriage 


Table 2 Couples’ Ideas of Love 


e 
Which of the Three Following Assertions is the Most Closely Akin to Your Idea of 
Love ? 


1. Love only happens once 42.49 % 
2. One can love deeply two or several persons one after the other 51.99 % 
3. One can love deeply two or several persons at the same time 5.53 % 
Total 100% 





N = 2895. 
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is claimed today is not unreserved: what is demanded is not fidelity as such 
but fidelity for as long as love lasts. Therefore, it is not a matter of perpetu- 
ating the family order at the beginning of this new century: indeed the divorce 
rate has never been so high. The plebiscite for faithfulness and a one and only 
love testifies above all to an aspiration to a love that is undivided and free of 
lies. Faithfulness has to do with a frantic quest for fusion rather than with 
solemn vows. Post-moralistic fidelity combines the vague hope of a ‘forever’ 
with the lucid awareness that everything is temporary. Remaining fully faith- 
ful for as long as love lasts is an absolute necessity; then the game of love can 
be pursued once more and let to play its soothing role. Undivided love, 
however, does not soothe the anguish of transient love affairs but ensures the 
search for a meaning to life. Love no longer necessarily requires the serious 
aspect implied by duration but appeals to the imaginary dimension linked to 
the constituent continuity of self. Similarly, in the answers that we obtained 
from our Belgian respondents we note that the definition of unfaithfulness 
remains strongly linked to that of sexual intercourse with a third person (see 
Table 3). 

Analysing the results according to variables such as age or sex produces 
no significant difference. Unfaithfulness is above all the inclusion of a third 
person into sentimental relationships; and this brings us back to the idea 
expressed by Gilles Lipovetsky (1992), namely that the new sentimental 
order rests less on collective values than on a deep and individual aspiration 
towards building a solid identity. In a macro-social context where social and 
professional identities are blurred, man and woman attempt to build for 
themselves a space of refuge away from prying eyes. The new chastity, 
however, has no purely virtuous meaning; it is no longer a compulsory duty 
ordered from the outside, rather it refers to a self-regulation guided by love 
and the religion of the ego. It is an ethos of self-sufficiency and self-protec- 
tion, characteristic of a time in which performative management of self is a 
priority. The ‘no sex’ attitude is an illustration of individualistic self-absorp- 
tion, not of the reappearance of one’s duties towards the other. 


Table 3 Couples’ Ideas about Unfaithfulness 





‘In your opinion what would you consider to be unfaithful?’ Yes No 
1. If one thinks of somebody else all the time 52.64 % 47.36 % 
2. If one has sexual intercourse with somebody else 94.63% 537% 
3. If one no longer respects the objectives that were set 
together in the beginning 43.49 % 56.51 % 
4. If one leaves one's partner to cope alone with his/her 
problems 66.88 % 33.12 % 





N = 2923. 
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In contemporary romantic love aiming at fusion, Serge Chaumier (1999) 
writes, passion is above all sensual. Desire focuses on a definite and particu- 
lar object. In courtly love, the lady’s personality was of no importance to the 
knight: only idealization counted. In modern love, only individualization 
matters. Lovers nowadays want both fusion and individualization in the 
unity and autonomy of the person. Francesco Alberoni (1997) underlines that 
the objective for modern couples is to reconcile these contradictory desires. 

Two dialectical forces thus come into conflict: the one tends to fusion and 
aims at accomplishment in the couple; the other tends to individualization 
and to the search for self-development. 

As our data show, lovers want both to maintain the nuclear family, in the 
form of an exclusive couple, and also not to undergo any frustration as they 
live to the utmost of their respective desires. The essential problem for 
modern couples is that they encompass love, passion, tenderness, friendship, 
intellectual connivance, education of the children and exclusive sexual obli- 
gation at the same time. Because it is very demanding and introverted, con- 
temporary love thus contains the seeds of its own destruction. This assertion 
is illustrated in Table 4. 

The table is a good illustration of the contradictions that are experienced 
by modern couples, who both aspire to an eternal love that would be undi- 
vided, deprived of lies and would last forever, and grant themselves the right 
to part if there is no passion or conversation left. 


Distinctions Based on Class and Education 


Yet let us not forget that the new way of being a couple — the notion of cou- 
pledom that has been described here — is in fact strongly socially aligned to 
certain social classes. It is observed most clearly among the intellectual classes 
(higher degree or university level). Yet, it spreads from this avant-garde to the 
innovative core represented by young students. Two sectors resistant to the 
spread of this model emerge: the upper-middle and the working classes. For 


Table 4 When Should Couples Separate? 


“Are people right to part if.. .?? Yes No 
1. The partners do not agree on the coming of a child 32.22% 67.78% 
2. There is no passion or reciprocal attraction left 75.81% 24.19% 
3. They are unable to talk to each other 79.35% 20.65 % 
4. There are no common interests left 58.90% 41.10% 


N= 2905. 
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the latter, precariousness, whether professional or conjugal, has traditionally 
been an evil to be fought against in order to attain a definite and stable social 
status. The fact of quickly having to assume a role (married man or woman, 
father or mother) then becomes a protection against the risks of marginal- 
ization. Olivier Schwartz (1990) shows clearly how marriage (which lays the 
foundations of the couple) and motherhood (for women) contribute to direct 
the expectations of the working classes. They have but too few opportunities 
to experience conjugal improvisation and levity. For the working classes, it is 
not so much a matter of ideological position as of maintaining an ancient 
mode of coupledom: the greater the risk of a return to precariousness, the 
stronger the couple is. 

When we examine the choice to live as a couple and the results accord- 
ing to the level of education, we see that it is among the groups having fewer 
opportunities to pursue a higher education that marriage — preceded or not 
by a period of living together — is most prevalent. Academics, on the other 
hand, are particularly more likely to live together before getting married. 
Nevertheless, as Table 5 shows, across society as a whole marriage is still by 
far the predominant form of relationship among couples, whether preceded 
or not by a period of living together. 


Table 5 Types of Union — All Groups 





1. Living together without getting married 16.65% 
2. Living together, then getting married 42.18% 
3. Getting married without having lived together 31.05% 
4. Having a stable partner with whom you do not live and are 

not married 6.49% 
5. Having multiple relationships 1.00% 
6. Staying without relationship 2.63% 

100% 
N = 2895 
Children 


With regard to having children, it is striking to note that this desire is con- 
sidered to be very important in all age categories (see Table 6) but is more 
pronounced for older people. It was the 35—44 age group that most clearly 
asserted (“Quite and Very” Important) that a couple is successful when there 
is a mutual desire to have children. 
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Table 6 Are Children Important to a Relationship? 











Not At All Not Very Quite Very 

Important Important Neutral Important Important 
< 24 2.93 % 4.40 % 26.39 % 28.74 % 37.54 % 
25-34 4.17 % 1.90 % 16.13 % 29.22 % 48.58 % 
3544 2.56 % 3.31% 13.98 % 30.68 % 49.47 % 
45—64 6.02 % 5.32 % 17.48 % 27.20 % 43.98 % 
>65 4.57 % 3.43 % 12.38 % 27.81 % 51.81 % 
N = 2922 

No Secrets 


Finally, we end this description of Belgian couples with a look at the ‘cohe- 
sion scale’, wherein couples are asked which of a series of items apply to their 
relationship. According to the results from the 1998 survey, it is the propo- 
sition ‘we have no secrets’ that encountered the greatest support, and this 
whatever the variable (sex, age or level of education) (see Table 7). 

Transparency is thus high on the agenda whatever the category studied. 
These results confirm what was emphasized earlier in the article, namely that 
love without lies remains a priority, and this as long as love lasts and irre- 
spective of age, gender or cultural level. The paradox comes from the fact that 
this lofty ambition does not survive the effects of time (even in the short term) 
and the functions of the family come under the urgent scrutiny of the politi- 
cal world, which has always made the family a support for the state and for 
social reproduction. 


Re-Enter the Generations 


Indeed, thanks to a conjunction of political, social, demographic and theor- 
etical changes, the stress placed on horizontal love relationships serves to re- 
interpret family reality. In particular, an implicit postulate which had ensured 
the theoretical success of the conjugal model — the idea that this conjugality 
was characterized by durability — has been vigorously thrown into question 
by the increase of family dislocations. The increase in breakups, divorces and 
in the number of single-parent families has created the conditions of a neces- 
sary return to family verticality. Family sociology has thus imperceptibly 
reintroduced generations. 

_ This change has occurred against a background of profound social 
change. The crisis of welfare states has been defined by the growing cost of 
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Table 7 Portrait of Couples, General Tendencies 





Never Infrequently Sometimes Usually 





We have no secrets 1.21% 449% 35.88% 58.42% 100 % 
For the most part, we 

spend our spare time 

together 2.48% 8.75% 35.11% 53.66% 100 % 
We generally have the 

same opinion about 

the most important 

things 1.05% 6.06% 44.60% 48.29% 100 % 
We always talk about 

our differences 2.44% 11.92% 44.09% 41.55% 100 % 
Next to our mutual 

friends, we have 

personal friends that 

we prefer to see alone 26.40% 21.96% 33.44% 18.20% 100 % 
We give a lot of room to 

friends, we see a lot 

of them and our 

house is open to them 11.35% 28.30% 39.55% 20.80% 100 % 
The relationships with 

our family have an 

important place in 

our life as a couple 6.49% 17.89% 41.16% 34.46% 100% 


'x_— mmmaħimIMse 
N= 1895. 


social insurance and assistance systems. One has witnessed the emergence of 
new risks linked to unemployment and to the difficulties of socioprofessional 
integration of young people. Social exclusion, and more particularly the 
atomization of society, have resulted in an exacerbated social isolation, to 
which persons having experienced family breakups are particularly vulner- 
able . The drop in birth rates and the lengthening of life expectancy have led 
to an ageing population. The dramatic shrinkage of the working population 
(one enters it later and later and with more difficulty, and one leaves it earlier 
and earlier and with more ease) raises serious issues with regard to the financ- 
ing of social security systems. Family risks have taken on alarming propor- 
tions and the indicators have gone berserk. 

All these changes appear as so many signals to the fact that our econ- 
omic-political-social system is losing sight of its goals, its points of reference, 
its certainties. As regards the issue of vertical relationships, we find ourselves, 
to áll intents and purposes, in the midst of a “war of the generations’. 
Although what is called the generation gap has always been at the heart of 
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the evolution of our society, the crisis which seems to be breaking today is 
of a completely different register. This is, for example, what the American 
specialist of solidarities between generations Vern Bengtson points out, in a 
interview that he gave to Francis Godard (1992: 62): 


I am impressed by the way in which these problems come back in a cyclical 
way. One can predict with a certain reliability that the nineties will be a decade 
of intergenerational conflicts just as in the sixties but with an important differ- 
ence. For centuries and centuries, the problem of generations has focused on 
the young people? rebellion against iher parents. In the nineties and in the 
course of the next ceay, the main protagonists of the conflicts between 
generations will become the old people, against the middle-aged and young 
people. For ten years, the 30-45-year-olds have been enduring the highest rate 
of compulsory impositions in our history and the heaviest of all great indus- 
trial countries, whereas in the course of the period stretching from 1980 to 2000, 
the above-60-year-olds simultaneously enjoyed quality care taken care of by 
the community and with no equivalent so far, as well as considerable income 
from a patrimony mainly lying in their hands. . . . In the eighties and in the first 
half of the nineties, young people were and still are faced with a very high rate 
of unemployment and when they reach the age of retirement, they will undergo 
the strongest collective drop in purchasing power that can be conceived today. 


Instrumentalizing Family Solidarities: The Articulation between 
Private and Public Spheres 


The social contract thus seems to be in danger and our states, as they apply 
themselves to the most urgent things first, develop multiple strategies (cuts 
in social security benefits, limiting access to certain categories of rights 
holders, privatization, generalization of assessment procedures) which enable 
them to make (marginal) savings while making concessions on the principles 
of support and insurance on which our social security systems are based. 

In this context, in which public intergenerational relationships are put in 
a difficult position, the resort to the question of family relationships between 
generations appears a possible strategy. Attempts are being made to make 
people recognize that a contribution could be (or is already) provided by 
primary or community resources — family, neighbourhood, friends, relatives. 
But the focus is on families. They are being asked to take a certain amount of 
responsibility for individuals’ dependence on the community, on the one 
hand the youngest individuals, and on the other hand the oldest. Though 
some generations are sacrificed, others are frequently called on for support. 

Intergenerational relationships are no longer simply a family stake. They 
have become a major political and social stake too. In this context, the need 
to analyse the family more fully, that is without ignoring its vertical aspects, 
is easy to understand. Intergenerational relationships raise serious questions 
about the bonds between the private and public spheres. 
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But today, as this article has discussed, we are still heir to a tradition in 
family sociology which has dangerously confined itself to the study of con- 
jugal phenomena. Since the end of the 1990s and the pioneering works of 
Roussel and Bourguignon (1976) and Pitrou (1992), however, a new interest 
in the study of generations has emerged in French-language sociology, which 
is beginning to bear fruit. In Belgium, since the beginning of the 1990s, the 
research of the Department of General Sociology and Family Sociology at 
the University of Liège has contributed greatly to progress in this field. And 
from this work one can observe that family solidarities are far from dying 
out, that they are not endangered (contrary to what some people a priori 
suggest) but that they do not form an easy, simple, or homogeneous reality; 
no, the reality is not at all as smooth or as rosy as one would like to believe. 
Family solidarities really exist. They are alive still but convey chronic weak- 
nesses which turn them into a tool that is particularly delicate to manoeuvre. 

It is in this context of multiple transformations affecting the family and 
modifying its political function that we are trying to better understand family 
relationships between generations. Here, we are mainly studying what turns 
private intergenerational flows into a reality, which is interesting to know but 
difficult to define. We start from the hypothesis that before setting up poli- 
cies which involve postulated family resources and capacities, it is necessary 
to observe and analyse what these family solidarities actually are. This will 
help us in one of the most crucial debates which confronts our societies: the 
ineluctably problematic but inevitably inescapable articulation between 
public sphere and private world. 

During the last few years, numerous authors studying the relationships 
between generations have insisted on an important distinction. Public 
support and private support are so different in nature that under no circum- 
stances can one talk of substitutability between the two but rather of com- 
plementarity. Indeed, family support is general, varied, flexible, quick, 
reactive and provides a localized contribution in case of disruptions, whereas 
the support taken care of by the state is rather specialized, often less con- 
ditioned by factors linked to resources (in time, energy or economic assets) 
and appears to be more easily maintained in a continuous way. A great deal 
of the work on the subject has been devoted to the development of this obser- 
vation. Family and state must not appear to be in competition in this field 
because their areas of action, with respect to the relationships between gener- 
ations, practically never overlap. 

If we adhere to this way of formulating the problem, we believe, together 
with Attias-Donfut (1998), that it is still necessary to go further. It is not 
enough to show that it is possible for the two types of intergenerational 
relationships to mutually support each other; it is important to ask to what 
extent this complementarity has actually materialized in practice. 
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The inequalities of family resources are numerous. They depend first on 
sociodemographic variables. It thus seems obvious that the number of chil- 
dren, the extent and density of the family networks that can be summoned, 
the structure of families (single-parent, reconstructed, conjugal and so on) all 
directly determine the responses of the family communities in terms of 
mutual aid and support. 

Second, inequalities appear to be strongly determined by sociocultural 
variables, by class subcultures. This is what can be observed when one analy- 
ses our population’s associative solidarity (measured by the frequency of 
meetings) — does the frequency of contact between parents and adult children 
who have ‘left the nest’ vary depending on social origins? 

It is well-known that professionals, company managers and so forth (let 
us call them the ‘favoured categories’) live further away from their parents 
than other categories (Figure 3) and that the greater the distance between the 
parents’ home and that of the children, the less frequent the meetings 
(Figure 4). 

These two observations combined should enable us to conclude that our 
so-called favoured categories are those who see their parents less frequently. 
Yet, Figure 5 invites us to temper our enthusiasm for extrapolation. It shows 
that employees (let us call them the ‘popular categories’) account for the 
largest population of children visiting their parents less frequently than twice 
a month. 
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Figure 3 Distance between Parents’ Home and that of the Adult Child with Respect 
to the Child’s Socioprofessional Category 
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Figure 4 Frequency of Contacts between Parents and Adult Children with Respect to 
the Distance between their Respective Homes 
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Figure 5 Frequency of Contacts between Parents and Adult Children with Respect to 
the Children's Socioprofessional Category 


Associative solidarity is thus more vulnerable among these ‘popular cat- 
egories’, whereas opinion has often tended to support the idea that it was pre- 
cisely one of their strengths, as it supposedly compensated for an imbalance 
largely in favour of the favoured classes as regards material and financial 
assets. In fact, economic and cultural difficulties linked to the precariousness 
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of living conditions are reflected in family life. In particular, conflicts are 
managed in really different ways depending on the social category. Much 
more often than other categories, families in the ‘popular categories’ settle 
their disagreements by clean and brutal breakups. 


Elective Logic: A Challenge to Solidarity Norms 


Other inequalities within family solidarities are linked to what is called the 
logic of affinities. Family relationships are neither simple (the existence of a 
family per se does not ensure integration and harmony) nor global (all those 
who are able to help do not help those who need it). More and more research 
emphasizes the expansion of an elective logic in the practices of support and 
mutual aid (Kellerhals, 1995). The weight of solidarities does not rest equally 
on the shoulders of all members of a family who are able to play a part. For 
example, the disproportionate role which is allotted to women in the caring 
tasks is well known. But the mechanisms of selection of those to be helped 
are less often brought to the fore. Indeed, it is not systematically those who 
need it who will be supported by their family. 


Reciprocity: Deviation between Norms and Practices 


In examining the inequalities written at the heart of family exchanges between 
generations, we have just pinpointed an important distance between the prac- 
tices and the norms which are supposed to govern them. This is probably due 
to the fact that the model of family solidarities seems to have become more 
complex: the dependence linked to reciprocal rights and duties finds itself 
challenged by sacrosanct autonomy; the gift must compromise with the utili- 
tarian exchange; freedom requires that one should free oneself from con- 
straint; reciprocity may well give precedence to asymmetry. There is a 
problematic duality between the different elements of these tensions which 
give substance to new practices of mutual aid and support in families. The 
model is thrown off balance and causes a weakening of solidarities. Tra- 
ditional families and the life cycle in which they were inserted made it poss- 
ible to maintain the balance of the contributions (between parents and 
children, between helpers and helped) which took place in the course of 
family history. Today, one wonders if it still proceeds in the same way. The 
disruption of life stages and the disappearance of landmarks in the cycle of 
ages (Gaullier, 1998), social uncertainties, the instability of the model of 
relationships between generations, the demise of traditional values and the 
decline of the need to ‘feign solidarity’ force us to reconsider the family and 
wonder to what extent it is still a machine running on obligation. 
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Figure 6 Asymmetry of Flows between Generations 


Numerous authors have pinpointed the asymmetry of flows between 
generations (Attias-Donfut, 1993). Our own results confirm this, as shown 
in Figure 6. 

In order to maintain the ideal of equilibrium as a mainspring of inter- 
generational relationships, the asymmetry has been explained by the notion 
of deferred reciprocity. What is given today corresponds to the payment of 
a debt to one’s ancestors, or is a credit to one’s descendants, to be paid back 
in the future. Though it works in theory, this model has not been confirmed 
by any empirical investigations, neither our own nor those of other authors. 
No tangible evidence has been produced to show that this deferred reci- 
procity actually exists. On the other hand, our society gathers some of its 
institutionalized categories into groups which are only receivers. It is still 
possible to talk of solidarity without integrating into the concept this notion 
of reciprocity. 

But this does not mean that one must draw a veil over reciprocity. Reci- 
procity is actually present in family relationships between generations. It is 
simply not systematically present at the level of practice: it is a common 
mistake to try to see it there. It structures norms and representations, and 
remains unquestionably active at these levels. Today, it is, above all, a poten- 
tial practice, which takes shape by chance, according to how things go, and 
often regardless of the other’s behaviour. This reinforces the gap between 
norms and practices opened by the imbalance of the model of relationships 
between generations. 


Conclusion 


Alongside these tendencies observed in the heart of family relationships 
(unequal intergenerational flows and a hiatus between norms and practices 
of solidarity), one witnesses the state’s progressive withdrawal from its two 
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social functions: the protection of the most disadvantaged and the eradication 
of inequalities. This enables us to return to the question asked earlier, that of 
the articulation between public and private spheres, that of the political and 
private demand made by the contemporary family, as the latter is torn 
between intimacy and its function of solidarity. 

Earlier in the article, we proposed to go beyond the dichotomy comple- 
mentarity/substitutability between public and private intergenerational 
support. Though complementarity remains the ideal to be reached, it is actu- 
ally not threatened by substitutability. No decision-maker has that idea in 
mind and there is no risk of it appearing in any political-fictional scenario. 
But in point of fact, complementarity is currently losing its chance of ma- 
terializing. In light of our observations, we should indeed rather say that the 
transformations which affect private and public support point in the same 
direction: where groups owning fewer (family) resources are endangered, 
where protection is absent for the most fragile categories. Within comple- 
mentarity, the gaps and deficiencies of the one must be filled by the other; 
whereas in the tendencies that are currently developing, there is a conver- 
gence and cumulation of harmful effects for the categories whose protection 
should be supported by reasoned public action. 

One cannot always expect private solidarities between generations to 
change in a voluntaristic way, even less so where dislocations and breakups 
have led to the absence of family. However, it is not totally unthinkable to 
produce laws and measures that we would like to see play a part in achieving 
the aims we set ourselves. 

But to take such an initiative is difficult. How indeed can one reconcile 
the concern not to discourage family energies where they do exist with the 
need to offset their absence where their lack is sorely felt? But raising this 
reconciliation as an issue already means to question the idea of solidarity. 
Would we once have been unable to think that possible other than in theory? 


Notes 


1 The European Value Survey has been carried out every 10 years since 1980 in more 
than 35 countries on the basis of a standardized questionnaire. The 1999 results have 
already been published for several countries, among them France, Belgium and 
Italy. 

2 PSBH (Panel Study of Belgian Households) has been done every year since 1991. 
We interview 4000 households in Belgium. Every person over 16 is interviewed, 
resulting in a sample of more than 10,000 persons living in Belgium. The panel 
forms a part of the European Community Panel. 
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77 Abstract/ Résumé/Resumen 





Families in Europe: A Private and Political Stake — Intimacy and 
Solidarity 


Under the influence of the process of individualization in western societies, 
privatization and plurality of families forms have become dominant. Family 
is, however, presented as a value rather than a structure as defined in Parsons’s 
terms. Family is listed by most Europeans as the place where they first seek 
shelter from the ills of social life, and most Europeans place fidelity as the 
most important factor to keep couples together. Although family has become 
a private matter, it remains a political stake for its two most important 
remaining functions: intimacy and solidarity. Although areas like adoption 
and the role of step-parents are still regulated by the state, due to the crisis 
of the welfare states and the ageing population in the western world, family 
solidarity is called on to partly replace state solidarity and intimacy. The 
article refers to data from a large-scale national Belgian survey to illustrate 
this. 


Keywords: Europe, family, solidarity 


La famille en Europe: un enie pnr. et politique — l'intimité et la 
solidarité 


Sous Peffet de Pindividualisation, de la privatisation et de la multiplication 
des modèles familiaux, la famille a changé en Europe Occidentale et si elle est 
mise en évidence comme valeur, sa structure, telle que l’avait définie Parsons, 
s’est complètement modifiée. Plébiscitée par toutes les études sur les valeurs 
comme le premier refuge contre les vicissitudes de la vie sociale, toutes les 
données Européennes donnent la fidélité comme facteur de cohésion du 
couple. Bien que devenue une affaire privée, la famille demeure cependant un 
enjeu politique au niveau de ses deux fonctions fondamentales que sont 
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l'intimité et la solidarité. Le règlement de l’intimité reste un enjeu d'état de 
même que la solidarité entre générations qui de plus en plus est soumise à la 
pression des politiques publiques. Suite à la crise des Etats-providence et 
surtout au prolongement de la vie dans le monde occidental, les solidarités 
intergénérationnelles sont appelées à remplacer le soutien de l’état et l’intimi- 
té telle que la définition du couple, l’adoption, le rôle des beaux-parents est 
encore réglée par l’état. Des données issues d'une large enquête Belge illus- 
trent cette démonstration. 


La familia en Europa: el sl paves y politico — la intimidad 
y la solidaridad 


Bajo el efecto de la individualización, de la privatización y de la multipli- 
cación de modelos familiares, la familia a cambiado en Europa Occidental y 
si está puesta en evidencia como valor, su estructura, tal como la definizó 
Parsons, se ha completamente modificado. Plebicitada por todos los estudios 
sobre el valor como el primer refugio contra la vida social, todos los datos 
europeos ponen la fidelidad como factor de cohesión de la pareja. Aunque 
acontecida tal un asunto privado, la familia mora lo que está en juego politi- 
camente al nivel de dos funciones fundamentales que son la intimidad y la 
solidaridad. El reglamento de la intimidad queda el enjuego del estado al igual 
que la solidaridad entre generaciones que más y más está sometida a la presión 
de las políticas públicas. Consecuencia a la crisis de los estados providencias 
y sobre todo al alargamento de la vida en el mundo occidental, las solidari- 
dades intergeneracionales van remplazando el sostenimiento del estado y la 
intimidad tal como la definición de la pareja, la adopción, el cargo de los 
padrastros está aún guiada por el estado. Los datos provenientes de una larga 
encuesta belga lo demuestran. 
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Stephen Lewis wrote this commentary for the Globe and Mail newspaper in 
January 2001. Since its publication he has been appointed by the Secretary- 
General as his Special Envoy for HIV/AIDS in Africa. 


ast October, I sat in on a Grade 5 “life skills’ class at the David Living- 

stone Elementary School in Harare, Zimbabwe. There were 41 of the 
most eager, verbal, bright, downright adorable 10-year-olds 1 had seen in a 
very long time. Life skills classes, held once a week, give teachers the oppor- 
tunity to deal with the HIV/AIDS pandemic raging through the country, 
indicative, as it is, of what's happening throughout Southern Africa. 

‘I want to know what you worry about’, said the teacher. ‘I want each of 
you to write down your greatest worry on a piece of paper, and then Pll 
gather them all up, put them in this box, and draw them out one by one to 
talk about what you've said.” I’m not going to go into the details of each 
fascinating, lively and intense discussion that accompanied every hand- 
written note. I’m simply going to observe that in seven of every 10 instances, 
the words on the paper had something to do with death. Death of a parent, 
death of a sibling, death of an uncle or aunt, death of a friend's father, death 
of a friend. 

When the teacher asked the kids what they would do about this pervasive 
chant of death, they answered, in the majority, ‘prayer’. When the teacher 
pressed them to be more specific, they said, ‘We'd call on God.’ As we left 
the classroom, I awkwardly told the teacher that I didn’t really understand 
the responses. And she said that I was right: I didn’t understand. ‘You see, 
Mr Lewis, when everyone is dying all around you, the children don’t know 
what to do but pray. We pray after school, we pray at lunch-breaks, we pray 
on Saturdays, we pray all the time. For the children, since nothing else seems 
to work, the intervention of God is the only hope left.’ 

That afternoon, I toured the adult wards of the Harare General Hospi- 
tal. It is no hyperbole to say that virtually every bed was filled with the dead 
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and the dying. There were almost no drugs to treat the most painful oppor- 
tunistic infections, let alone drugs to treat the virus itself. And right in the 
midst of our walkabout, orderlies would wheel in grisly aluminum caskets to 
cart away those who had just died. There were moments when I felt I was 
standing in a graveyard. 

Let me fast forward, as they say, to last Friday. I was in New York to sit 
in on a Security Council debate dealing with HIV/AIDS and peacekeeping 
forces. The day was oddly discordant, because in the midst of so serious a 
subject, it was also the last hurrah of the outgoing American Ambassador, 
Richard Holbrooke, and the air was filled with mocking jibes, groveling 
farewells and other clubby rhetorical appurtenances. Nonetheless, two 
speeches broke the pattern of forced camaraderie and stale interventions. 

The French Ambassador unleashed a verbal broadside against the 
pharmaceutical companies, and their hideous refusal to provide drugs at cost 
or, even better, no cost at all. The Indian Ambassador abandoned all the 
customary proprieties to make the point that millions of people in the South 
were dying while the North refused to provide the dollars, or to amend intel- 
lectual property rights so that drugs would be available and death forestalled. 

As I sift these disparate episodes through my mind, one question keeps 
intruding: I want someone to explain to me why it isn’t called murder. Last 
year there were 3.8 million new infections in sub-Saharan Africa. Last year 
2.4 million people died of AIDS in sub-Saharan Africa. By the end of last 
year, 25.3 million Africans were living with the disease, 55 percent of whom 
are women. The most vulnerable target group lies between the ages of 15 and 
24. More than 16 million Africans have died since the pandemic began in the 
late 1970s/early 1980s. 

A significant change has recently occurred in the way the disease is 
viewed in Africa. Up until the middle of the year 2000, the focus was over- 
whelmingly on prevention and care. Then, abruptly, at the international con- 
ference on AIDS in Durban in July, and again at the African Development 
Forum in Addis Ababa last December, the ground shifted. Suddenly, ‘People 
Living With Aids’ began to make their voices heard, and their voices cried 
out for treatment. 

It brings back another recollection. I remember chatting with three preg- 
nant HIV-positive women at a little prenatal counseling clinic in Kigali, 
Rwanda, in the summer of 1999. They had all voluntarily accepted testing, and 
they were all voluntarily on drugs to reduce mother-to-child transmission, 
and they were all thinking about whether or not to breast-feed their babies, 
because breast-feeding increases the risk of transmission, although bottle- 
feeding is obviously very difficult to afford and to arrange in Africa. After we 
discussed, almost triumphantly, the choices they now felt open to them, the 
conversation took a dramatic turn. I’ll never forget it: ‘Okay’, they said, “we'll 
do anything to save our babies, but what about us?’ I had no answer. 
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And that’s the crux of the issue. Here in the wealthy West, we have anti- 
retroviral drug cocktails which prolong life, improve the quality of life, and 
serve, as it were, to save life. We have the drugs. We use them. In the develop- 
ing world, where 95 percent of the new infections occur, virtually everyone 
HIV-positive is doomed to a gruesome and painful death. The numbers of 
people who can afford the drug cocktails are so infinitesimal as be invisible. 
But it’s worse, much worse. Neither the pharmaceutical companies who have 
the drugs, nor the governments who have the money, nor the governments 
who could amend their laws to make cheap generic drugs available, are pre- 
pared to prolong or to rescue African lives. 

Some six months ago, there was an international flurry of self-congratu- 
lation as five multinational pharmaceutical companies promised to reduce or 
remove the cost of HIV/AIDS drugs for Africa. Intense private negotiations 
between the United Nations and the companies have followed. The negotia- 
tions are a farce; they redefine the meaning of bad faith. Nothing of conse- 
quence has been agreed. It’s really the monumental scandal of our times. 

Admittedly, it would be no easy matter to monitor and treat large popu- 
lations of infected people through health delivery systems that are often in 
tatters. But you could still reach a significant number. The fact that we’re not 
even prepared to try is a miserable commentary on the human condition. Let 
me put it as simply and bluntly as possible. The drugs exist and the money is 
available to prolong and improve the lives of millions. Some would live a full 
life span. 

Jeffrey Sachs, the noted Harvard economist, says that there are generic 
drugs which could be imported from India to treat the majority of HIV-posi- 
tive Africans for $350 per person per year. If we had the political will, there 
is no question that we have the money. 

Then why isn’t it being done? And because it’s not being done, why 
doesn’t it amount to murder? Mass murder. 
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A my title suggests, I am taking some liberty with the theme of this issue 
of Current Sociology — by expanding the focus to microbes, of which 
viruses are one type. While the difference between viruses and bacteria is of 
major significance for biologists, it is of less importance to sociologists and 
to social actors, and I find the distinction restrictive for my purposes here. 
So, my comments relate to viruses and to bacteria of the variety that are 
pathogenic for humans and other animals (which is not all bacteria). 

It is not far-fetched to view human history as constituting a continuous 
battle with microbes.! There are, of course, many other lenses with which to 
view history — but this one has much to do with the everyday life and death 
of most people in most times and places. Microbes have been the chief takers 
of life and causes of illness/disability for the majority of human history,? and 
most people throughout time have dealt with their powerful and unpre- 
dictable presence as just ‘part of life’ or ‘God’s will’. 


Mortality and Microbes 


The world’s population was quite stationary (that is, there was no growth) 
until around 1750. Before that, microbes killed so many people that even high 
fertility could do nothing but counterbalance high mortality. (And, in an 
unknown number of cases, counterbalancing was not achieved, and societies 
died out.) One interpretation of life being ‘nasty, brutish, and short’ is to con- 
sider the devastating impact of microbes on human life. Lives were short 
because microbes are particularly potent killers of infants and children (and 
often their young mothers in childbirth as well). 

The West started to gain some control over microbes starting around 
1750, largely due to stability in food availability — better nutrition provided 
improved resistance to microbes — and to public health measures that led to 
cleaner water and less filth. Much later on — in the first half of the 20th century 
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— medical advances played a role in furthering our ‘control’ of microbes. The 
development of the germ theory of disease and of an understanding of the 
epidemiology of many infectious diseases was important in lowering the 
death rate from these diseases, although the influenza epidemic of 1918 
showed there was still a way to go. Vaccines came to play an important role 
in reducing deaths due to infectious diseases — with the eradication of polio 
in the 1950s and of smallpox in the 1970s, we in the West felt confident that 
we had conquered or could conquer the microbes that caused death and 
disease. Also bolstering our confidence was the development of antibiotics 
that proved effective against bacterial-caused disease and death. 

Reductions in disease and death due to microbes had been quite sub- 
stantial in the West—so that by the middle of the 20th century, life expectancy 
at birth was about double what it had been before 1750 — approximately 60 
years compared to 30 years. But what about non-western populations? By 
the mid-1900s, very little reduction in death and disease due to microbes had 
occurred. Indeed, in some cases, colonialization by the West had led to 
increased deaths to these peoples. One of the most glaring examples of this, 
of course, is the huge reduction in the indigenous populations of North and 
South America due to contact with Europeans who carried microbes for 
which native populations had no resistance. 

In the aftermath of the Second World War, however, the mortality 
regimes of many Third World populations began to change. Largely due to 
the importation of western death-control technology, mortality began to 
decline substantially. The classic example is Sri Lanka (then Ceylon), where 
during the space of the 1950s the death rate was halved; comparable declines 
in many western populations took about one century. The rapid decline in 
Sri Lanka was the result of the Americans spraying DDT all over the island 
for a number of years; the DDT killed the microbe — transferred to humans 
by mosquitoes — that causes malaria, the chief cause of death there at the time. 
The US was involved in many such endeavours in the Third World — although 
few as spectacularly successful as the Sri Lankan case. Although one might 
like to attribute these American actions to altruism, a more plausible reading 
is that the US, in those Cold War days, was using its health technology as a 
means to woo non-aligned countries towards their development model and 
away from Soviet and/or Chinese models. 

Despite these efforts by the Americans — as well as aid from other devel- 
oped countries and economic development — most of the countries of the 
South continue to have a relatively high proportion of deaths due to 
microbes. So, for example, 5 percent of deaths in the developed countries are 
due to infectious and parasitic diseases: this contrasts with 55 percent in sub- 
Saharan Africa; 41 percent in India; and 31 percent in both the 
Middle/East/North Africa and Asia (excluding China, for which the figure 
is 12 percent) (Murray and Lopez, 1996). The specific diseases that take so 
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many lives in the less developed world include: respiratory infections such as 
influenza and pneumonia; diarrhoeal diseases such as cholera, typhus and 
gastroenteritis; tuberculosis; measles; malaria; and tetanus. I have purposely 
excluded AIDS/HIV - partly because it is the topic of other articles in this 
issue, and partly because, despite its horror and increasing prevalence (especi- 
ally in sub-Saharan Africa and parts of Southeast Asia), overall it is not nearly 
as common as many other microbe-caused diseases such as tuberculosis, 
pneumonia and diarrhoeal diseases. However, it is hard to disentangle ‘real’ 
causes of death; given the immune-suppressing effects of HIV/AIDS, it 
increases susceptibility to other infectious diseases. 

Until recently, most health experts in the West felt that, with more time 
and more economic development, infectious diseases would be largely elim- 
inated in the Third World as well. And the western public has, for the most 
part, seemed not to care. 


Epidemiological Transition 


Underlying this view of eventual success in overcoming microbes is the 
theory of epidemiological transition — a three-stage model based on the 
western experience that deals with changing mortality levels and causes of 
death (Omran, 1971). This theory is not really a theory — it is more a descrip- 
tion of mortality decline and accompanying changes in causes of death as 
experienced in western populations. Its basic premise is that a society goes 
through three mortality stages. The title of the first stage — the Age of Pesti- 
lence and Famine — speaks for itself; this stage is characterized by high death 
rates that vacillate in response to epidemics, famines and war. In the second 
stage, the Age of Receding Pandemics, death rates start to decline steadily and 
the proportion of deaths due to microbes decreases as a result of improved 
nutrition and sanitation and of medical advances. Eventually, the third stage 
is reached — the Age of Degenerative and (Hu)man-Made Diseases — in which 
death rates are low (life expectancy at birth is over 70 years) and the chief 
takers of life are chronic diseases associated with ageing, such as cardio- 
vascular disease and cancer. It is implicitly assumed that infectious and para- 
sitic diseases become less and less important. 

There has been considerable debate about epidemiological transition 
theory’s end stage. Is the third stage the last one? A number of fourth states 
have been proposed, the most popular being the ‘Age of Delayed Degenera- 
tive Diseases’ (Olshansky and Ault, 1986). This fits in with the ‘compression 
of morbidity’ hypothesis (Fries, 1980) — the basic idea in both is that the 
future holds quick deaths due to degenerative diseases at very old ages. In 
other words, the typical death will be from a sudden heart attack at, say, age 
95 before which one was hale and hearty. But now a fifth stage is being 
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proposed — in light of increasing death rates due to microbes (Olshansky et 
al., 1997).2 Indeed, Barrett et al. (1998) view the trend of increasing mortality 
due to infectious disease as characterizing a new epidemiological transition. 

It appears that optimism about the eventual conquering of microbes was 
unfounded (although Murray and Lopez [1996], taking both death and dis- 
ability into account, argue that non-communicable diseases will take on 
increasing importance in the ‘global burden of disease’). What happened? A 
number of things. First, we did not know about the number of new microbes 
that were being discovered. While the discovery of HIV/AIDs in 1983 
shocked us, it seemed to the public that this disease was an anomaly, an aber- 
ration. The fact, though, is that 28 new or previously unrecognized disease- 
causing microbes have been identified since 1973 (Olshansky et al., 1997). If 
we had been really paying attention, though, we would have seen the trend 
-there was considerable publicity about legionnaires’ disease in the late1970s, 
and about the bacteria that cause toxic shock syndrome and Lyme disease in 
the early 1980s. 

Second, we were unaware of the microbes that were causing what we 
thought were chronic diseases. Examples include ulcers caused by bacteria 
and the fact that 10 percent of cancers in non-smoking adults are caused by 
viruses. Also, we were ignoring the role that microbes play in increasing sus- 
ceptibility to chronic, degenerative disease. For example, hepatitis B increases 
the risk of cirrhosis of the liver and liver cancer. 

Third, there was a re-emergence of diseases that we thought were under 
control. Some microbes have been able to fight us back. On the global level, 
malaria is the best example — with the evolution of malaria-causing mosqui- 
toes that are resistant to DDT and other pesticides. Similarly, as a response 
to antibiotics, a number of resistant strains of bacteria have emerged. 
Merton's (1957) concept of ‘unintended consequences’ seems appropriate — 
we acted to fight diseases, and ended up creating more diseases. Also applic- 
able is the concept of the ‘risk society’ — in which technological advance is a 
two-edged sword (e.g. Beck, 1999). 

Fourth, we were generally unaware of how changes in the natural 
environment can alter the relationships between microbes, hosts and inter- 
mediate vectors. When that relationship alters, the stage is set for the develop- 
ment of new microbes or for an unexpected epidemic. Even slight changes in 
temperature (caused by say air pollution) can affect the balance and lead to 
increased mutation rates for microbes. 


Social Consequences in Canada 


Canadians used to believe that microbes had been conquered, for the most 
part, for us and would, in time, be conquered in the South. Evidence now 
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suggests that that belief rested on shaky foundations, but nevertheless it was 
what we thought. What are the consequences? 

We see a growing mistrust of social agencies charged with public health. 
Apart from increases in illnesses and deaths due to microbes - AIDS/HIV, 
meningitis outbreaks — cases like the Canadian Red Cross tainted blood 
scandal (in which blood recipients were infected with hepatitis C) and the 
Walkerton tragedy of 2000 (in which E. coli in drinking water led to several 
deaths) have made us fearful. In a National Post (one of Canada’s two national 
newspapers) poll of May 2001, it was shown that one-half of Canadians do 
not trust drinking their tap water. (And the pranksters — or worse — know 
how to push our buttons; four times in the first five months of 2001, the city 
of Vancouver — Canada’s third largest city — received hoax calls claiming that 
the water had been tampered with.) 

Are we overreacting to the microbe scare? Probably; certainly Canadian 
mortality rates do not show a high rate of death due to infectious/parasitic 
diseases. But this may not be the right question. Perhaps a better question is 
“How should we be reacting? Canadians are very concerned about the 
current ‘health care crisis’ and the disintegration of the national system of 
health care provision (Medicare). Our focus has been on waiting lists, a short- 
age of nurses, reductions in drug coverage and so on. While all of these are 
important issues, we have not registered an equivalent concern about public 
health. In the ongoing Walkerton inquiry, we have learned that the Ontario 
Ministry of Health was warned (in 1996) four years before the deaths due to 
water contamination that cutbacks could lead to just such consequences 
(although this fact is getting very little publicity). Canadians need to recog- 
nize that threats to public health have the same cause as the deterioration in 
primary health care (i.e. a neoliberal agenda focusing on reductions to social 
welfare) and that both have potentially serious negative effects on the health 
of Canadians. 

A second way that Canadians are reacting to microbial threat is that indi- 
viduals are trying to protect themselves with bottled water, antibacterial soap, 
and tons of echinacea — and all the products that the capitalist market has pro- 
duced to ‘help’ us deal with microbes. This kind of reaction guarantees the 
kind of thing that is starting to happen, with the rate of tuberculosis in the 
downtown east side of Vancouver — Canada’s poorest neighbourhood — now 
as high as in many parts of Africa. 

Fear-based, individualist ‘solutions’ will not work. Much of the 
microbe-caused disease in Canada occurs to poor, including aboriginal, 
populations. We need an approach to health and health care that focuses on 
the broad social issues involved — environmental policy that is aware of 
microbe-affecting consequences; a drug policy that limits the use of infec- 
tious needles; an anti-poverty policy that concentrates more on housing and 
cleanliness. We need to fight very hard against a two-tiered medical system; 
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otherwise I can only see it leading to the kind of situation in which microbes 
will thrive. 


Notes 


This article was originally presented at the annual meeting of the Canadian Sociology 
and Anthropology Association, Laval University, Quebec City, 27-30 May 2001. 


1 For historical accounts of epidemics/plagues, see Hays (1998), McNeill (1976) and 
Nikiforuk (1991). 

2 Itis likely that infectious diseases were not important takers of life in the period 
before the Neolithic era, i.e. before about 10,000 years ago (Barrett et al., 1998). 

3 Some recent work on epidemiological transition suggests longer historical models 
in which Omran’s (1971) three stages are subsumed as one stage. For example, 
Horiuchi (1999) posits five stages, of which the trend from infectious to non-infec- 
tious disease comprises only one stage. He does, however, allow for ‘reverse tran- 
sitions’ such as the current increase in infectious diseases, but is uncertain about 
the overall significance of this trend. Barrett et al. (1998) provide a model of three 
types or stages of epidemiological transition. Omran’s theory encompasses their 
second transition, and they advance a third and current epidemiological transition 
characterized by newly emerging, re-emerging, and antibiotic-resistant microbes. 
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| NW Pandemic: A Place for Sociology 


O: 5 June 2001 we marked 20 years since the United States Centers for 
Disease Control (CDC, 1981) published a report of Pneumocystis 
carinii pneumonia in five gay men in San Francisco. Little did we know that 
this would mark the beginning of the AIDS era and that 20 years later we 
would be speaking of a global pandemic. Kenneth Doka, in his examination 
of AIDS as a dreaded disease, describes it as: virulent and mysterious; spread- 
ing exponentially; with a long incubation period during which its host may 
be unknowingly contagious; painful, disfiguring, debilitating, chronic and 
terminal; spread through blood, semen and breast milk — bodily fluids that 
have historically been invested with mystical significance (Doka, 1997: 80-1). 
Based on this description, Doka identifies AIDS as, ‘the archetype of all the 
dreaded diseases that have troubled human-kind throughout its history’ 
(Doka, 1997: xiv). As a sociologist who has been engaged in research and 
community-based work related to AIDS since the mid-1980s, I have been 
struck not by the biology or medicine of AIDS, but by its sociology: by 
AIDS as an epidemic of changing social conditions that is characterized by 
several persistent and recurring social responses. 

The first and for many an enduring response is that of denial — denial that 
HIV will affect this nation or group, that the epidemic will be as bad as pre- 
dicted, that it is persisting and spreading. Grmek, in his history of AIDS 
(Grmek, 1990), cites, as evidence of this denial, the initially slow response of 
governments and scientific communities, the reluctance of the blood indus- 
tries in the US (and Canada) to acknowledge the potential for transmission 
via blood products, the resistance to behaviour change-oriented prevention 
initiatives, and the reluctance to view AIDS as a threat outside certain 
specific, unique groups of people. Denial is rooted in the early association of 
AIDS with sexual practices and intravenous drug use, both of which produce 
strong moral responses. Each individual, group and nation has justified its 
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denial of vulnerability on the grounds that ‘our’ people, or ‘I’ do not engage 
in the (immoral) actions that place me at risk. Such claims have also been 
motivated by fears of political repercussions against countries in the form of 
restrictions in trade, aid, or tourism; against groups through restrictions on 
travel and immigration and through isolation and quarantine; and against 
individuals through stigmatization and discrimination, for example, in edu- 
cation, housing, work, travel and heath care. 

I remember claims made by researchers from countries with relatively 
nascent HIV epidemics during the 1988 International AIDS Conference in 
Montreal, Canada that their countries would not be seriously affected. These 
claims were justified with statements such as: there is no homosexuality in 
my country; arranged marriages and mandatory virginity for brides will 
protect our population; the decadence and immorality of wealthy nations is 
unknown in my country. When I began research in Thailand in 1992,! politi- 
cal leaders and health officials claimed that the epidemic that was progress- 
ing rapidly among certain groups of men, most notably those in the military 
and those who travelled such as truck drivers and migrant workers, and also 
among sex workers, would not affect ‘ordinary women’ and ‘housewives’ 
because mores and norms dictated monogamy for these women. All of these 
denials were built on beliefs that certain norms or morals would provide pro- 
tection and on the fear that they would not. By the end of the 20th century, 
the epidemic had spread to all countries, with the moral codes of no country 
providing protection. The epidemic has, however, taken on different faces in 
different countries. In each country the face of AIDS depends on the local 
dimensions of vulnerability. Epidemics emerge and spread along lines of 
changing social conditions, which vary across countries and regions (Doka, 
1997: McNeill, 1976). In much of central Africa, the 1970s, when HIV was 
gaining a foothold, were characterized by postindependence strife, civil wars 
and struggles for independence; by migrations of primarily male workers to 
urban areas and by increased travel between regions and countries over high- 
ways built to enhance development and trade (Doka, 1997: 75-6). Each of 
these changes produced the social disruption that created niches of vulnera- 
bility and means of transmission of HIV over wide geographical areas. Par- 
ticipation in the global economy, increases in travel, labour migration and the 
associated disruptions of local communities, families and economies similarly 
affected the spread of HIV in Thailand and other Asian countries. Massive 
internal changes in political and economic systems together with increasing 
exposure to international contacts, and in some regions civil conflict, were 
the social changes that enabled HIV to gain a foothold in China and coun- 
tries of the former Soviet Union. Rather than keeping populations safe, local 
culture and social practices combine with economic and power differentials 
and social change to create specific dimensions of vulnerability which shape 
the face of the AIDS epidemic in each region. 
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Politically and morally based denials were not restricted to areas where 
HIV was more recently evident. They have also stamped a face onto the epi- 
demic in North America. In the US, moralism has been so intense and its 
influence in the political arena so strong that it has interfered with research 
and programming efforts designed to curtail the spread of HIV. The Ameri- 
can government declined to provide final approval, and later explicitly pro- 
hibited government funding, for what became the National Health and Social 
Life Survey, although its design had been funded by government and it had 
been developed in collaboration with government researchers as part of a 
programme of research considered necessary for informing policy on HIV 
prevention. These steps were taken because survey questions asked about 
sexual practices (Laumann et al., 1994: 38-41). Federally approved funding 
for the development of sexuality education by a coalition of the United 
Church of Christ and the Unitarian Universalist Association was with- 
drawn for fear the curricula would be too liberal. Instead, priority for 
funding of sexuality education has been given to ‘abstinence only’ pro- 
grammes. More recently, American delegates to the United Nations General 
Assembly Special Session on AIDS (UNGASS) formed a coalition with 
representatives of the Vatican and several Islamic states to exclude from the 
final declaration any reference to assistance for gays, prostitutes, or intra- 
venous drug users, groups which have most specifically been affected by 
AIDS (Boseley, 2001; Human Rights Watch, 2001). The cancellation of 
funding for research and sexuality education and the public stands taken by 
the American government are rooted in a combination of moralistic denial 
that AIDS will affect the general population and political fears that taking 
such stands would result in loss of votes from supporters of conservative 
religious groups. 

In nations of the North, denial is facilitated by marginalization of those 
affected by AIDS. It has been relatively easy to marginalize those who are 
affected because, in Northern nations, their numbers are few and they are 
predominantly members of distinct subgroups such as gay men, intravenous 
drug users, or visible minority immigrants.? We know they are there and we 
have heard of the horrors that they are experiencing, but their relative invisi- 
bility means they can easily be ignored. Since most are members of already 
marginalized groups, it is easy to further marginalize, stigmatize and ulti- 
mately blame them for their own fate (e.g. Doka, 1997; Herek and Glunt, 
1995). This extends globally, with nations hit hardest by the epidemic mar- 
ginalized in the world arena. This marginalization and stigmatization further 
reinforces denial that AIDS is a societal or global problem. It focuses atten- 
tion on specific characteristics or practices of members of subgroups that 
become identified as their source of risk, excluding characteristics or prac- 
tices that are shared across populations or the social conditions that create 
vulnerability. In Canada, despite the spread of HIV infection outside 
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marginalized groups and recent increases in infection among women and 
youth as a result of heterosexual contact (Health Canada, 2001), we still tend 
to think of HIV as a problem of others — gay others, African others, Haitian 
others, intravenous drug-using others. This should not be surprising to soci- 
ologists. We have a long tradition of studying collective behaviour (Smelser, 
1963), insiders and outsiders (e.g. Becker, 1973), stigmatization (Goffman, 
1963) — all evident in responses to AIDS. 

A sense of urgency to the point of panic joins denial as another domi- 
nant response to AIDS. There is panic about the absolute necessity of keeping 
the population safe from AIDS and HIV and about the repercussions of the 
global spread of AIDS. This urgency has led to funding for a diversity of 
research initiatives with researchers in basic, clinical, epidemiological and 
social sciences called on to apply their expertise to ‘stop AIDS’ and to join 
the ‘war on AIDS’. AIDS is not an arena for the academic research of theory- 
building and testing, but first and foremost for the application of disciplinary 
expertise to problem-solving. If theories can be tested, modified and built in 
the process, this is a side benefit; the primary purpose of research, however, 
is to ‘stop AIDS’. Calls for research proposals are clear on this. For the behav- 
ioural and social sciences, the expectation is that we know how to change 
sexual and addictive behaviours, mobilize communities, guide policy 
development, reverse trends. In the absence of a cure or vaccine, it has been 
left to the behavioural and social sciences to find ways to stop the spread of 
HIV. It is believed that all we need is funding for targeted research to apply 
our expertise to some of the pressing problems and the solutions will be 
evident. In Canada, we have experienced somewhat less urgency than else- 
where. Our rates of infection are considerably lower than those of our nearest 
neighbour, the United States, which is in the unenviable position of having 
the highest rates of infection in the developed world (43 times higher than 
those in Canada, for example; Health Canada, 2001). In addition, HIV has 
remained relatively invisible in Canada with predictions of a massive spread 
to the general population not (yet) realized (Health Canada, 2001). This has 
fostered complacency and less funding for research than in most wealthy 
nations, despite warnings about serious consequences if we do not increase 
efforts to “combat AIDS’ (e.g. Wainberg, 1999, 2000). 

The sense of urgency is accentuated when our sights are turned from the 
local epidemic in North America, to the global dimensions of the pandemic. 
This is not the first virus that has travelled widely. Bubonic plague spread 
across Europe, North Africa, the Middle East and areas in Asia. Measles and 
smallpox were brought to the Americas by European colonists and devas- 
tated local populations. Cholera spread across Europe and to the Americas 
in three separate epidemics in the 19th century. Foot and mouth disease — an 
epidemic of animals — has recently spread throughout England and into 
Europe, and despite a wide range of active precautions, has been found in 
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diverse locations around the globe,* but never before HIV has an epidemic 
touched every nation and never as persistently as this. 

The global statistics are staggering. By the end of 2000,5 36 million adults 
and children were living with HIV and 22 million had died. There are cur- 
rently 15,000 new infections a day or 5.5 million a year. Globally, HIV is still 
spreading exponentially. It is important to look beyond our borders, because 
in Canada we periodically hear about a plateau and perhaps even a decline in 
new infections. While this is not the case in Canada (see Health Canada, 
2001), it especially is not the case globally. The AIDS pandemic is in its early 
stages in most countries, marked by rates of infection of less than 5 percent 
of a nation’s population (Hankins, 2001). This means that unless we can curb 
the spread of HIV, we shall see rates of infection climb in most countries. It 
also means that we can still change the rate and course of the pandemic. 

For sociologists, however, it is not so much the numbers infected, but the 
distribution of infection that should set our sociological minds to rapid 
‘whirring’ as we reflect on and analyse both the causes of this distribution 
and its social consequences. Geographically, 95 percent of those infected live 
in developing countries, just over 70 percent of the total in sub-Saharan 
Africa. In 16 countries more than 10 percent of the population between 15 
and 49 years is infected. It is projected that by 2010 there will be 40 million 
AIDS orphans in Africa. The current picture is not yet as devastating for Asia 
and the Pacific, where we find 17.8 percent of those infected; although we can 
expect a rapid rise in world numbers when the impact of HIV is fully felt in 
Asia, home to 60 percent of the world’s population. 

HIV is not an equal-opportunity virus when it comes to gender and age. 
Nearly 90 percent of new infections are in those in their most productive 
stage of life, between 15 and 49 years of age. Men continue to represent the 
majority of cases, but women are increasing proportionately and now repre- 
sent 47 percent of infected adults worldwide. In countries with the highest 
rates of infection families lose first their breadwinner(s) and eventually all 
members other than the very young and the very old. This leaves what 
remains of a family headed by orphaned children or the elderly after physi- 
cal and financial resources have been depleted by the burden of caring for the 
sick and dying. AIDS orphans are likely to be malnourished, poorly edu- 
cated, emotionally traumatized and alienated from society. Their life experi- 
ence and local conditions leave them at heightened vulnerability to HIV and 
also make it questionable whether they will be able to adequately parent the 
next generation. In Canada, we have seen the effects on generations of 
families when the social fabric of communities is ripped apart and when chil- 
dren grow up without establishing adequate parent-child relationships. This 
was the experience of our aboriginal peoples when their people were re- 
located to reserves and their children were removed from their families and 
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placed in institutional schools. Tribal groups lacked environmental, material 
and social resources to re-establish viable communities and children had no 
way to learn about parenting, families and community relationships. A 
similar experience is being replicated on an even larger scale with AIDS. Even 
if the spread of the virus is stopped, the social consequences have already been 
stamped onto the present and the future of the globe. 

It is not merely the virus that is wreaking such havoc, the neoliberal poli- 
cies and programmes of the North are exacerbating the problems in the 
South. Macroeconomic policies of restructuring worsen the plight of people 
in countries struggling under the spectre of AIDS as they also struggle under 
a heavy debt burden, unable to cope with the resultant breakdown of social 
services such as health care, welfare and education. As a sociologist, when I 
look internationally, I see in the AIDS pandemic the outcomes of past and 
contemporary colonization, exploitation, contract and migrant labour 
systems, development policies of the North, war and civil conflict, each of 
which are shaping vulnerability to infection, moulding the face of AIDS in 
the various regions of the globe, and influencing the ultimate impact of HIV 
and AIDS on communities and nations. 

AIDS is not, however, an epidemic of silent victims. Grassroots organiz- 
ations and advocacy groups have been spawned in response to AIDS not only 
in the North, but across the globe (Adam, 1992; Bartos, 2001; Epstein, 1991, 
1995, 1996; Patton, 1986). They have developed systems and structures of 
prevention programmes, support and caring far surpassing those of the past 
and have played a strong advocacy role locally, nationally and internation- 
ally. They have wrested knowledge from entrenched hierarchies that are not 
accustomed to sharing knowledge, and forced a whole series of complicated 
changes in the cultures of science, knowledge creation, funding, policy for- 
mation and medical and social service decision-making and delivery. Socially 
and politically, AIDS has fostered a struggle over who has access to know- 
ledge; who participates in the cultural construction of the disease; who has 
the right to interpret the meaning of the disease and determine the way that 
it is treated; who has the right to set the direction of interventions, establish 
the methodology of research and interpret its findings. The populist AIDS 
movement, which in the North originated primarily in gay communities and 
in the South also in village and populist movements, has been at the forefront 
of these struggles. It has forced transitions; in the domain of research, from 
researcher control to partnerships between researchers and communities; in 
the programme and policy arena, from exclusive control by bureaucrats and 
politicians to collaboration with communities through community represen- 
tation in setting directions and policies.6 

As an academic sociologist, what I have witnessed in all of this is an arena 
that needs both sociological analysis and input and one that provides a rich 
environment for application and testing of a wide array of sociological 
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theories. As researchers, the presence and effect of AIDS in the world should 
excite as much as it frightens or saddens us. I keep expecting to find myself 
surrounded by disciplinary colleagues driven either by social conscience or 
by scholarly curiosity and desire to test and apply the theories that fill our 
debates — theories, for example, of collective behaviour and social move- 
ments; of social capital’s impact on community responses to crisis; of health 
and well-being in the face of disease and of meaning-making in the face of 
apparent disaster; of stigma and responses to stigmatization; of power dif- 
ferentials and inequity, their consequences and reversals; of globalization and 
its impacts; of alternative forms of development; of community and social 
change. What I see instead is that much of the research and policy related to 
HIV has focused on the individual in the form of personal risk assessments, 
risk reduction and individual treatment regimens. I see an epidemic that is 
being addressed one body at a time with psychology the dominant social 
science discipline among AIDS researchers. The kind of health promotion 
that is rooted in the traditions of Kellogg and the sanatorium that calls on 
individuals to change their personal behaviours (Keeling, 1999) is reflected in 
the research and application models that are used. Psychological perspectives 
on how attitudes influence behaviours and models of individual learning and 
behaviour change are the foundations of prevention programming. Yet, 
despite the success of some of these programmes, they are infeasible when 
addressing something that affects large numbers of people, entire communi- 
ties and nations, the relationship between communities, between communi- 
ties and corporations, and the relationships between nations. What is needed 
for an epidemic of this scale is an understanding of vulnerabilities, com- 
munity systems and structures, social systems, power differentials, cultural 
contexts, social change, social movements, mobilization, the very stuff of 
which sociology is made. What is needed is an understanding of how HIV 
and AIDS fit into and are products of the commons, of the spaces and insti- 
tutions we collectively share. 

AIDS has devastated and will continue to devastate local communities, 
and with them nations and populations, tearing apart social fabric, economies 
and systems of security and governance. In this it is certainly no less than, 
and probably will be more than, the dreaded epidemics of the past (Doka, 
1997). Jonathan Mann, a strong advocate for thinking globally and socially 
about AIDS even from the earliest days of the epidemic, referred to AIDS as 
first and foremost a human rights issue. I suggest it is first and foremost a 
social justice issue. The currents guiding the course of HIV and AIDS are the 
inequities within and between nations. This is not merely an issue of the 
arrival of a new virus or of individual behaviours and competing rights, but 
an issue of social and structural changes creating conditions of vulnerability, 
conditions that open spaces for the virus to gain entry and spread. And who 
better to understand the forces that create and sustain inequities, that open 
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such spaces, and to understand and develop ways to close those spaces than 
sociologists. 


Notes 


See Maticka-Tyndale et al. (1994) for a general overview of this work. 

For examples and detailed discussions see: Altman (1986), Bartos (2001), Bayer 

(1989), Laumann et al. (1994) and Patton (1986). 

3 In Canada, gay men, intravenous drug users and Haitian immigrants still account 
for the vast majority of infections (UNAIDS, 2001). 

4 For descriptions and discussions of human plagues and epidemics see Doka (1997) 
and McNeill (1976). 

5 All data in this section are from UNAIDS. 

6 For Canada, see, for example the Ministerial Council on AIDS, the Ontario HIV 

Treatment Network, and the Canadian Association for HIV Research, all of which 

have a strong community presence. 
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Gender and HIV/AIDS: What Do 
Men Have to Do with It? 





Introduction 


Wie AIDS first emerged two decades ago, very few would have pre- 
dicted the dimensions it would take on. HIV/AIDS was seen largely 
as a health problem, which would affect specific segments of the population, 
often on the margins of society, and which touched upon sensitive issues like 
sex, drugs and death. In some of the poorest countries of the world, people 
initially dismissed HIV/AIDS as a western health problem, one that assumed 
low priority in the face of more demanding issues of poverty, inequity and 
oppression, and the major health problems that followed as a result of many 
of these conditions. 

In retrospect, it seems most likely that this scepticism and denial — among 
politicians, governments and the general public — led HIV/AIDS to assume 
staggering proportions, proportions which now call for treating the epidemic 
as a global emergency, not on the fringes of society but at its very core. 
Whereas at the end of the 1980s, HIV had infected an estimated 10 million 
people, and approximately 1.5 million had died, throughout the 1990s over 
40 million additional people were infected with HIV worldwide, and there 
were over 15 million deaths due to HIV/AIDS (UNAIDS, 2000b, 2001). 

Globally, the HIV/AIDS pandemic consists of multiple and overlapping 
epidemics, each with its own distinctive dynamics and character. These vary 
between regions and countries, as well as within national boundaries. At the 
end of 2001, 40 million men, women and children were living with HIV or 
AIDS, 28.1 million in sub-Saharan Africa alone (UNAIDS and WHO, 2001). 
In the eight African countries with HIV prevalence of at least 15 percent, 
approximately one-third of today’s population of 15-year-olds can expect to 
die from AIDS. In the Caribbean region, AIDS is already the primary cause 
of death among young men and women, and there are 11 countries in Latin 
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America and the Caribbean where prevalence in the adult population is above 
1 percent. In Asia, despite relatively low prevalence rates, the epidemic con- 
tinues to grow; China and India have over 36 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, and even relatively low prevalence rates imply large numbers of people 
with HIV/AIDS in these countries. In parts of Eastern Europe, there were 
more infections in 2000 than in all previous years combined (UNAIDS, 
2000b, 2001). 

The AIDS epidemic is an emergency threatening human welfare and 
prosperity throughout large parts of the developing world. Millions of people 
have become impoverished as a result of HIV/AIDS: children have lost their 
parents; families have lost their property; communities have lost teachers, 
health workers, business and government leaders; nations have lost their 
investments in decades of human resource development; and societies have 
lost untold potential contributions to social, economic, political, cultural and 
spiritual life. The epidemic is having a severe impact, reversing hard-won 
development gains in life expectancy and health, as well as in economic and 
social development (Loewenson and Whiteside, 2001). Not surprisingly, the 
impact of AIDS and the needed response are now being examined, not just 
by the health and community sector, but by multiple sectors and by bodies 
such as the G8, the United Nations and in special global meetings such as the 
Millennium Summit (United Nations, 2000) and conferences such as the 
International Conference on Population and Development in 1994 (United 
Nations, 1994) and more recently, the World Conference Against Racism in 
Durban in August 2001. There is perhaps no better time than now to seize 
the opportunities this attention provides to squarely address some of the 
complex issues which make AIDS a challenging epidemic, meriting a holistic 
and innovative response. 


A Gendered Epidemic 


Two main factors contribute to the likelihood of infection by HIV: individual 
risk and societal vulnerability (UNAIDS, 1997). Individual risk of 
HIV/AIDS is influenced by what people know and understand, what they 
feel about situations and relationships, and what they do. A concern for better 
understanding of individual risk led to several surveys of knowledge, 
attitudes, beliefs and reported practices all over the world (see, for example, 
Cleland and Ferry, 1995). It has also led to the major focus of the response 
being on individual behaviour change towards safety — safer sex, safer 
injecting drug use, safer practices in the health sector, all of which are 
addressed via efforts to increase knowledge, influence attitudes and beliefs, 
and enhance access to and acceptance of needed commodities and services. 


Societal vulnerability to HIV/AIDS, on the other hand, stems from 
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sociocultural, economic, legal and political factors that limit individuals’ 
conduct and options to reduce their risk. These include laws, social and econ- 
omic policies and conventions, and other societal arrangements over which 
individuals often have little control, but which exert a powerful influence 
over everyday life. Gender is perhaps one of the most crucial factors con- 
tributing to vulnerability to HIV and the impact of HIV/AIDS. 

In most societies, dominant gender constructions and ideologies which 
determine what are seen as appropriate male and female behaviour, charac- 
teristics and roles make for stark differences between men’s and women’s 
roles and life-realms, and their access to resources and decision-making auth- 
ority (Rao Gupta, 2000). These constructions have a considerable influence 
on how sexuality is interpreted by and for men and women in most societies. 
They determine how and what men and women know about sexual matters 
and sexual behaviour. As a result, girls and women are often poorly informed 
about reproduction and sex, while men often know much more (even if all of 
it is not necessarily accurate), and are expected to be sexually experienced 
(UNAIDS, 1999). Furthermore, dominant gender ideologies and construc- 
tions frequently give rise to practices that contribute to risk of, and vulnera- 
bility to, HIV. For example, the high value given to virginity in some cultures 
may encourage older men to seek out younger women, or it may encourage 
unmarried women to practise anal sex so as to protect their ‘virginity’ (Weiss 
et al., 2000). 

HIV-related risks are often greatest in situations where women are 
socialized to please men and defer to male authority. Certain harmful 
traditional practices such as female genital mutilation, the lack of social 
support for single women, sexual virginity testing, wife inheritance, rape 
and violence against women also have important consequences for HIV 
prevention (UNAIDS, 1999). 

Most pertinently, women’s inability to negotiate sex, let alone safer sex, 
their economic and societal reliance on men, their lower positioning within 
family and social structures, and their traditional roles as nurturers and care- 
givers make it next to impossible for most women to ensure protection from 
HIV; obtain quality care and social support, if infected; and cope with the 
immense and unequal burden that falls on them — of providing care to those 
infected in the family, and economic and social support to the rest of the 
family members. Women are thus disproportionately affected by the HIV 
epidemic in multiple ways due to the influence of gender. Not surprisingly, 
until recently most efforts to understand the risk of HIV from a ‘gender’ 
perspective and efforts to address these risks — few as they have been — have 
generally focused on women. 

It has been much less recognized that gender norms and dominant 
cultural expectations which shape women’s vulnerability also influence men’s 
behaviour and belief systems underlying these behaviours, often defining risk 
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itself as associated with acceptable and socially rewarded male behaviour, 
such as not using a condom or having sex whenever possible with multiple 
partners, thereby placing men in risky situations (Mane et al., 1994). It is also 
often assumed that if only they wanted to, men would change their behav- 
iour. What is often missed in the dominant discourse is the understanding 
that men’s actions, like those of women, are constrained by traditional beliefs 
and expectations, and influenced by divisive cultural beliefs and social norms. 
Ultimately, gender relations affect both women and men, and collective as 
well as individual efforts of men and women are needed to achieve greater 
gender equity. A fair balance of responsibility for HIV and AIDS-related pre- 
vention and care would, therefore, aim to reduce the vulnerability of both 
women and men to HIV/AIDS, and to its impact. 

The 2000 and 2001 World AIDS Campaigns (WAC) coordinated by 
UNAIDS marked a change in this approach. Under the banners ‘Men Make 
a Difference’ and ‘I Care— Do You”, UNAIDS sought to reorient the domi- 
nant discourse and to promote consideration of the ways in which men could 
be enlisted as allies in the global struggle against HIV/AIDS. While the focus 
on women is of the utmost importance, it is becoming increasingly evident 
that without bringing men into the equation, there are serious limitations to 
addressing the gender dimensions of the pandemic. In a powerful analysis on 
gender and sexuality, which marks a watershed in the discourse on gender 
and HIV, Geeta Rao Gupta analysed the response so far in the epidemic to 
gender issues, pointing to the lacunae, and highlighting the importance and 
challenges of addressing gender in its most balanced sense (Rao Gupta, 2000). 
In this article, we attempt to explore further the dimension of masculinity in 
addressing gender in this epidemic and hopefully, argue for bringing a balance 
to our approach. 


Why Work with Men? 


As stated earlier, all over the world, women find themselves especially vulner- 
able to HIV because of their lack of power to determine where, when and 
whether sex takes place. While biologically women are at a disadvantage since 
HIV is more easily transmitted sexually from men to women than vice versa, 
their vulnerability is heightened by social and economic factors which mul- 
tiply disadvantage them. Their vulnerability is often a result of the behaviour 
of their male partners and prevailing gender norms related to masculinity. The 
power balance between men and women clearly suggests that it is often men’s 
behaviour which places women at heightened risk; in many contexts, 
monogamy by women does not protect them from infection due to the sexual 
behaviour of their male partners, who have unprotected sex with other part- 
ners. Rape, violence and desertion have often been a male prerogative, which, 
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in a male-dominated world, mean that women are placed in the situation of 
heightened vulnerability to infection. 

However, research data clearly suggest that cultural and societal expec- 
tations and norms create an environment where risk is acceptable, even 
encouraged for ‘real’ men. In every country, and on average, men generally 
have higher reported rates of partner change than women, and the social 
acceptance and condoning of this pattern often begin during adolescence. 
Prevailing norms of masculinity expect men to be more informed and experi- 
enced in sexual matters, which in turn prevents them from seeking infor- 
mation or admitting lack of knowledge; this ignorance results in unsafe, 
sexual experimentation to prove manhood, particularly in their youth (Rao 
Gupta, 2000). Men are also socialized to be self-reliant and not to seek help 
in times of need, creating a sense of invulnerability associated with being a 
man, which in fact renders them more vulnerable as they do not seek the help, 
information and services they are likely to need (WHO, 1999). Men are less 
likely to seek health care than women, and are much more likely to engage 
in behaviours — such as drinking, using illegal substances or driving recklessly 
— that put their health at risk (Luck et al., 2000). Men are also less likely to 
pay attention to their sexual health and safety, and are more likely to inject 
drugs, risking infection from needles and syringes contaminated with HIV. 
Injecting drug users — who are mostly male — can transmit HIV to both their 
drug partners and sexual partners with unsafe drug-related practices and 
unsafe sex. Alcohol use, again mostly by men, has also been identified as con- 
tributing substantially to men’s and women’s vulnerability to HIV. Addition- 
ally, employment-related migration, often by men, disrupts marital and 
family ties and is known to contribute to unsafe sexual behaviour, which adds 
to men’s vulnerability to infection. These factors may in turn contribute to 
greater sexual risk through unprotected sex with non-regular partners. The 
resulting vulnerability of men, and thereby their partners, sharpens the need 
to focus on men if the course of the epidemic is to be influenced. However, 
this understanding has instead been used to focus on men as the problem in 
the epidemic. 


The ‘Problem’ of Men 


Despite some acceptance after the 1994 Cairo International Conference on 
Population and Development that male involvement is key to women’s sexual 
and reproductive health, as it is to ensuring many other aspects of their well- 
being, the general approach is still one that sees men as adversaries and posing 
obstacles to women’s advancement. As stated by Berer, Men's support for 
women’s empowerment is something to be welcomed by everyone in the 
field. But men are responsible for and remain the root of many of women’s 
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reproductive health problems’ (Berer, 1996). A not dissimilar view can be 
found in a recent UNFPA statement titled A New Role for Men, which states 
‘Existing economic structures are dominated by men and pose major 
obstacles to women’s advancement’ (UNFPA, n.d.). 

At one level, there is nothing exceptional about these statements, or the 
situations they describe. It is undoubtedly true that all over the world, 
women are systematically denied access to the political, educational and other 
resources by which to achieve their potential. For example, male violence 
against women is prevalent in many cultures and settings, and often at the 
root of their vulnerability (Heise et al., 1999) and steps must be taken to 
reduce and eliminate it; more men need to be encouraged to take fatherhood 
more seriously, and to prepare their sons for the responsibilities involved. 
There can be no doubt that the empowerment of women is key to the future 
prosperity of families and society as a whole. 

However, the tone of blame underlying these statements results in a 
divide between men and women, which is of little value in building the kinds 
of partnerships which are needed to address gender issues. There has been a 
tendency in most discussions on women and AIDS to blame men for the 
spread of the epidemic. For example, far too frequently, some men’s apparent 
unwillingness to offer care and support has been viewed as evidence that all 
men make no real investment in their own or their families’ future — a 
damaging and inaccurate gender. stereotype. Most significantly, inability to 
differentiate between the individual and the social misses the very core of 
how gender is constructed and influences vulnerability in the context of 
prevalent gender constructions. 

Statements which see men: as the major if not sole problem run the 
additional risk of oversimplifying social structures. They neglect the reality 
in the majority of countries of the world where elites comprised of both 
women and men wield political and economic power (Greig et al., 2000). 
They fail to acknowledge that gender, class, race, sexuality and age (among 
other factors) oppress men as well as women (albeit not with the same or 
necessarily equal consequences), and that it is the interaction between differ- 
ent systems of oppression that causes the most serious forms of disadvantage. 
Age, class, race and sexuality — to name but a few — have an important role 
to play in determining women’s and men’s experiences and in reproducing 
the social relationships of advantage and disadvantage that characterize the 
majority of the world’s societies. In fact, gender relations and the interaction 
between these relations and structures of age, class, sexuality and race deter- 
mine how women’s and men’s lives are led, and the complex inequalities that 
women face. 

Analyses that condemn men also paint an abstract and, simultaneously, 
an individualizing picture of men. Such a picture is abstract in the sense that 
‘men’ are all too frequently constructed as a monolithic whole that requires 
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to be changed. It is individualizing in that it is largely individual men who 
are to be blamed for their actions, and for contributing to women’s 
disadvantage, rather than larger social structures. Within such a scenario, 
differences between men — for example between caring and abusive husbands, 
between listening and controlling fathers, and between elders and younger 
men — simply disappear. The existence of dominant and subordinate 
masculinities, or of alternative and even oppositional ways of being a man, 
remains unacknowledged. Masculinity comes across in such analysis as much 
the same (broadly speaking), and as needing to be changed. 

Such analyses also offer an image of men as oppressors and women as 
oppressed. Inequity in gender relations is not something that men do to 
women, nor are gender roles and obligations created entirely by men. Women 
and men construct gender relations, together. This is why in order to tackle 
gender inequalities, working with both women and men is imperative. The 
possibility, or indeed the inevitability, of resistance and social change by both 
men and women is thereby marginalized or, worse, denied by such an 
approach. 

Moreover, such analyses fail to acknowledge that gender relations limit 
men’s potential as well as women’s. Dominant or hegemonic forms of 
masculinity oppress not only women but also men — constraining what they 
can and cannot think and do. Gender relations that give rise to hegemonic 
masculinities, for example, have an important role to play in policing the 
boundaries of heterosexuality, Created and reproduced by both women and 
men, these notions ensure that those men who do not subscribe to dominant 
norms come to be seen as effeminate and deviant, and not infrequently lead 
to violence against sexual minorities (or those who are presumed to be 
members of sexual minorities). Furthermore, such homophobia forces men 
who have sex with men to keep their sexual behaviour secret, leading to risky 
behaviour and lack of access to messages of prevention (Rao Gupta, 2000). 

Perhaps most seriously from the point of view of HIV/AIDS prevention 
and care, such a divisive approach offers little of programmatic significance. 
Blaming men is hardly likely to facilitate participation and involvement. 
Laying down what men must and must not do creates messages that are 
limited in terms of potential for persuasion — be it individual or societal 
change. Besides, blaming individuals or groups has never been a successful 
way of encouraging their greater involvement in HIV prevention and care — 
a lesson learned in the HIV/AIDS field from work with many socially 
marginalized populations hit earlier in the epidemic. 

Much has been suggested in terms of how to empower the aggrieved 
party in the gender equation, namely women. Heavily promoted strategies 
include educating women, enhancing their negotiation skills, and providing 
avenues for economic and social reliance (UNFPA, n.d.). While these inter- 


ventions are valuable by themselves, they are not enough since they are often 
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translated into programmes and policies, which address vulnerability of 
individual women rather than the roots of their social vulnerability tied with 
gender, which influence both women and men. Little has been proposed or 
tried in terms of how to address male behaviour and gender norms around 
masculinity. Alternatively, efforts that encourage and support positive 
behaviours and responses which challenge gender stereotypes — male and 
female — may have better results. Building upon successful work, our aim 
needs to be to include as many men as possible in the global struggle against 
AIDS - not distance them. 

Successful risk-reduction measures involving men already exist in some 
communities. In parts of Africa, Central America and Asia, for example, 
long-distance truck drivers have been encouraged to reduce the number of 
sexual partners and more consistently practise safer sex (Aggleton and Rivers, 
2001). In Thailand, there have been successful programmes for prevention 
among army recruits (Aggleton and Rivers, 2001). In many countries, includ- 
ing Switzerland and Norway, more consistent patterns of condom use are 
being reported among young men, and in the USA there are even reports of 
young men delaying first intercourse. 

Given the urgency of curbing HIV rates, the activities that have led to 
these changes require dramatic scaling up. Greater attention must be given to 
the needs of the millions of men now living with HIV, including support in 
preventing transmission to others. Men need also to be encouraged and 
helped to play a much greater part in caring for orphans and sick family 
members. Finally, even though the outcomes may take years to materialize, 
it is important to challenge the way many adult men look on risk and 
sexuality, and how boys are socialized to become men. 

By no means should these efforts be seen as replacing efforts to empower 
women and girls. Rather, this is an argument for realizing the full extent of 
the notion of gender and of gender relations so as to allow space for con- 
structive work with men which will benefit both women and men. It also 
adheres to the strong belief that all persons, whatever their gender, age or 
sexuality, have the right to protection from HIV, and have the right to be fully 
involved in care (Shephard, 1996). 

Analyses in which men per se are identified as the cause of women’s 
suffering and disadvantages undoubtedly have some value. They have raised 
political consciousness about the extreme disadvantage that many women 
face in this epidemic, and in general. They have resulted in concrete actions 
to ensure that women are more centrally involved in political and economic 
decision-making processes. They have also hopefully benefited the quality of 
life of some women living in dangerous and difficult circumstances. 

However, their adequacy as a means of either analysing the potential 
contribution that men might make to HIV-related prevention and care, or of 
specifying the concrete actions that might contribute to more effective 
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policy development and programming, remains seriously deficient. New 
explanations and frameworks are needed if men are to be placed centre stage 
alongside women, involved in the global response to HIV and AIDS, as they 
should be. 

A recent paper developed for UNDP titled Men, Masculinities and 
Development (Greig et al., 2000) identifies four rather different questions that 
need to be addressed when considering men’s potential contribution to the 
attainment of gender equality goals. The paper asks (1) to what extent can 
men be involved in transforming the gender inequalities that currently 
privilege them, (2) to what extent should gender programmes work with men, 
given the already scarce resources for existing work with women, (3) what 
are the ways in which gender programmes can work with men in order to 
achieve gender equality goals and (4) how can a ‘politics of masculinity assist 
gender programmes to engage with men as potential agents of transformative 
change, without compromising current commitments to the advancement of 
women?’ (Greig et al., 2000: 2). 

Elsewhere, Connell has written that ‘A gender order where men 
dominate women cannot avoid constituting men as an interest group con- 
cerned with defence, and women as an interest group concerned with change’ 
(Connell, 1995). The challenge therefore lies in moving beyond defence, and 
in transcending some of the assumptions in the development literature in 
which men appear as ‘hazy background figures’ (White, 1997), whose role in 
redressing gender inequalities all too frequently remains unclear. 


Understanding and Addressing Notions of Masculinity 


In preparing for work with men, it is important to begin from a clear under- 
standing of the differences between ‘men’, ‘male’ and ‘masculinity’. If the 
term “men” links closely to biological sex and ‘male’ describes the traits, 
characteristics and attributes typically shared by ‘men’ within a given culture, 
‘masculinity’ is far more complex. It is, simultaneously, a place in gender 
relations; the practices through which men and women engage that place in 
gender; and the effects of these practices for bodily experience, personality 
and culture (Connell, 1995). Importantly, as Eve Kosowsky Sedgwick has 
suggested, both women and men are the producers, consumers and per- 
formers of masculinities (Sedgwick, 1995). Women no less than men are 
implicated in the construction and reproduction of existing gender relations, 
and the expectations and opportunities to which these give rise. 

Connell among others has highlighted a number of important recent 
changes in the ways we think about masculinity (Connell, 1995, 1998). Until 
relatively recently, there was a tendency internationally to think of men’s and 
women’s behaviours in terms of ‘sex roles’ and conformity to social norms. 
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However, such perspectives have been criticized for their failure to recognize 
that there are in fact many different kinds of masculinity that vary with 
geographical location, social class, ethnicity, sexuality and age. In fact, it is 
probably more appropriate to talk of ‘masculinities’ rather than ‘masculinity’, 
since there are more than one ways of becoming (and being) a man. 

Masculinities are therefore best understood as plural — variable across 
culture, context and time. They are collective, in that they are sustained and 
enacted not only by individuals, but also by groups and institutions (for 
example, through workplace cultures, sports cultures and military cultures). 
They are actively constructed through social interaction, and they are 
dynamic — that is, they change over time. This more sophisticated under- 
standing of masculinities can be very helpful in terms of HIV prevention. If 
masculinities are multiple, for example, then some versions may be more 
useful than others in promoting greater gender equality and improved sexual 
health. If masculinities are actively constructed, then it may be possible to 
create more gender-equitable versions of them. Finally, if masculinities are 
dynamic, over time, shifts away from the less helpful versions of masculinity 
that emphasize dominance and aggression may be possible. 

However, masculinities are also intimately tied to hierarchy and power 
relations. Within any given culture or society, there are dominant and more 
subordinate forms of masculinity. Class, race and sexuality (among other 
variables) interact with gender so that not all masculinities are equal. In 
making sense of gender, therefore, it is important not only to examine 
relationships between men and women, but also between men and other men 
(Rivers and Aggleton, 1999). Doing so reveals much about the contested 
nature of masculinity as well as its capacity for change over time. 

There is abundant evidence that dominant versions of masculinity place 
both men and women at greater risk of HIV infection. While it is important 
not to reinforce stereotypes which portray men as universally uncaring and 
self-centred, it is important to acknowledge that almost everywhere men are 
under pressure to conform to ideologies that emphasize sexual prowess, 
encourage them to have multiple sexual partners and exercise authority over 
women (Rivers and Aggleton, 1999). Traditional images of masculinity not 
infrequently encourage men to force sex on unwilling partners, reject 
condom use and view drinking and some forms of drug taking as a confir- 
mation of manhood. 

But there is evidence that masculinities can and do change. Gary Barker, 
for example, has examined the plural and dynamic nature of masculinities in 
his recent study of low-income young men in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil (Barker, 
2000). While the majority of young men interviewed in his study tended 
towards the usual model of machismo, a minority showed considerably 
higher levels of gender equity in their interactions with young women. 
Factors associated with this more gender-equitable behaviour — even in the 
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highly inequitable context of the favela (shanty town neighbourhood) — 
included having reflected on the costs of traditional versions of masculinity, 
having witnessed first-hand the consequences of violence in the home or the 
abandonment of their mothers, and having been exposed to positive male 
models in their own fathers, stepfathers or uncles. 

New work of this kind has vitally important implications for programme 
design. The challenge for those working in HIV prevention and care lies in 
identifying and reinforcing the kinds of oppositional and alternative 
masculinities that lead to greater equality in gender relations, and which are 
associated with lower levels of HIV-related risk. 


Key Areas for Action 


In order to bring about the kinds of change necessary, action on several fronts 
may be needed. In the space available, we can only allude briefly to what some 
of these might be. 


Changing the Ways Boys Are Brought Up 

At the most fundamental and long-term level, attention needs to be focused 
on the ways in which boys are brought up so that one can influence the 
shaping of gender norms towards equity. It is important that multiple sources 
of influence work towards teaching boys new ways to think about their roles 
and about women (UNFPA, n.d.). When fathers and other male family 
members offer a positive role, boys develop a more flexible vision of 
manhood and are more respectful in their relationships with women. This of 
course is harder to achieve in the context of existing gender relations. 
However, all members of the family and significant others in the lives of 
young people have an important role in raising boys. Mothers often reinforce 
traditional ideas about manhood by showing that they do not expect sons to 
do household chores or express their emotions. Relatives, teachers and other 
adults may worry more about the sexual behaviour of girls, leaving boys to 
learn about sexuality on their own. Boys may be discouraged from talking 
about their bodies and issues such as sexual development and masturbation, 
which can be the start of lifelong difficulties for men in talking honestly about 
sex and learning the facts, rather than believing the many myths that surround 
the subject. 

Clearly, changing the manner in which boys are brought up is a long- 
term project. Countries invest heavily both economically and culturally in 
the ‘traditions’ that surround early childhood socialization, although it 
must be acknowledged that these vary widely between societies (DeLoaches 
and Gottlieb, 2000). Changing the norms that encourage parents to develop 
‘masculine’ traits in their sons, along with the limitations that these carry, 
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cannot be achieved overnight. Consent must first be won for less limiting and 
more gender-equitable forms of socialization. Given that in perhaps the 
majority of societies, for boys not be to be raised as tough and outward going 
implies weakness and effeminacy, this almost certainly means opening up 
debates on issues of sex and sexuality as well as gender. 


Working with Younger and Older Men on HIV/AIDS Prevention 

and Care 

In influencing both younger and older men, work is needed to influence the 
environment around HIV/AIDS, as well as specific programmes which work 
with men. 

First, it is vitally important to break the silence that still surrounds sex, 
sexuality including sexual preferences, drug use and HIV/AIDS. Today, 
almost 20 years into the epidemic, it is still difficult for politicians and policy- 
makers in many parts of the world to talk openly and realistically about the 
epidemic and its complex determinants. The situation needs to change if men 
and women are to be motivated to talk more honestly and more openly about 
what are seen as taboo subjects. 

Second, we need to find ways of encouraging men to take greater care 
of themselves, their partners and their families. As we have seen, dominant 
ideologies of ‘manliness’ which emphasize daring, aggression and not 
displaying your feelings can also encourage men to ignore their own health 
needs. Moreover, while many men wish to take care of their partners and 
families, these same ideologies may encourage such caring to occur in restric- 
tive and unhelpful ways. Clearly, men will need help in understanding the 
difference between caring for, and controlling, the lives of others. 

Third, it is important to encourage men to take greater care of their 
loved ones. Men can also provide support for partners and children who are 
ill: by ensuring a steady income whenever possible; by encouraging sick 
partners to rest and taking on the tasks that they would otherwise perform, 
such as fetching water or cooking meals; and by providing childcare. Men 
who have contracted HIV, on the other hand, can be more open with their 
partners about their own status and/or use condoms to protect their part- 
ners from infection, and not share injecting paraphernalia if they are inject- 
ing drug users; they could also plan for the future of their families — by 
leaving savings or income from land or other sources to ensure the family’s 
well-being. 

Finally, we need to develop prevention and care programmes that 
respond equitably to the needs of both women and men. Programmes with 
a so-called ‘gender perspective’ have, unfortunately, focused on women’s and 
girls’ needs alone. This not only does disservice to men but also to women, 
and engenders untold damage for the future of gender relations. In the words 
of Peter Piot, Executive Director of UNAIDS, ‘The time is ripe to start seeing 
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men not as some kind of problem, but as part of the solution’ (UNAIDS, 
2000a). 


Conclusions 


As has been stated repeatedly throughout this article, upgrading our com- 
mitment to work with men cannot afford to be at the expense of program- 
ming to meet women’s needs. Empowering women continues to be a priority 
to reduce the power imbalance between women and men. It is vitally import- 
ant, however, to strike a balance between these two mutually dependent con- 
cerns. That said, many policy-makers, religious and community leaders (most 
of whom are men) might find it hard to advocate for policies that may seem- 
ingly destabilize their own authority. The challenge ultimately lies in con- 
vincing leaders that the interests of their communities and nations can be 
better served by recognizing how gender inequalities and dominant ideolo- 
gies of masculinity undercut efforts to promote safer behavioural norms and 
put a halt to the damaging impact of HIV/AIDS. As recently stated by Rao 
Gupta, ‘gender roles that disempower women and give men a false sense of 
power are killing our young and our women and men in their most produc- 
tive years. This must change’ (Rao Gupta, 2000). The challenge for us is to 
ensure that we bear in mind that this epidemic is killing both women and 
men; and that both women and men can put an end to the devastation caused 
by the epidemic. Leaving one sex out of the equation is neither ethical nor 
wise if we are to make the kind of strides that we need to make in respond- 
ing to HIV/AIDS. 
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À Plague of Viruses: Biological, 
Computer and Marketing 


Viruses Thrive on Networks 


s the 20th century becomes the 21st, biological viruses have been joined 

by two other types: computer viruses and viral marketing. Are there 
similarities between biological viruses, computer viruses and viral marketing 
other than the common term in their names? 

All three depend on networks for their spread rather than growing in 
situ. A virus spreads through contact, be it purposeful or unaware juxta- 
position. Without networks, viruses would lead lonely lives without affect- 
ing anyone except for the original hosts. For example, biological viruses do 
not come from toilet seats: they are transmitted person-to-person (or at least 
species-to-species). Computer viruses almost always flow between human 
beings. Viral marketing, where Harry tells Sally what cool brand to buy or 
what Internet petition to sign, is inherently and consciously person-to- 
person. Even at its weakest form, viral marketing is by observation, as when 
one high school student observes the star quarterback wearing Fubu (last 
year) or Ecko (last month) clothing. 

Just as viruses differ, so too do the networks of biological, computer and 
marketing viruses. One similarity is that frequent contact increases the like- 
lihood of ‘catching’ a virus. Another is that densely knit groups accelerate the 
spread of a virus but keep it within a confined population. By contrast, 
viruses spread more slowly in sparsely knit networks but will jump to new 
milieux and ultimately spread more widely. We examine here all three kinds 
of viruses — biological, computer, and marketing — their similarities and their 
differences. We are especially interested in how different kinds of networks 
affect how such viruses operate. 
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Biological Viruses 

Biological viruses have been the best studied of the three.! Please note that 
our comments here refer to bacteria as well as viruses, but we use the term 
‘biological virus’ to preserve the literary device that organizes this issue. 

A majority of biological viruses need contact with humans or other 
animals to be transmitted, although some may be transmitted indirectly by 
human-aided contact (biological warfare; tainted animal feed). Transmitter 
and receiver must be near each other, but they need not have any social 
contact (see Table 1). The need for social proximity or contact means that the 
speed by which these viruses spread is low. In many cases, the young are the 
most vulnerable. 

Biological viruses frequently mutate. Preventing their spread requires 
physical isolation, tracing the spread of the viruses is hard, and eradication 
and healing are accomplished with great difficulty by medical personnel. 
Widespread prevalence can have important second-order consequences, with 
the debilitation of a population through disease and the desire of apparently 
healthy individuals to flee the infected area and quarantine the ill. 


Computer Viruses 

Computer viruses are not born but deliberately made by either hackers or 
cyber-warfare experts. They are commonly transmitted by the Internet, 
although file-sharing is another vector just as needle-sharing is for biological 
viruses. Like biological viruses, transmission often occurs without deliberate 
human intent (after initial creation). 

Transmitter and receiver need not be physically proximate, but must have 
connected communications, most typically the Internet. The transmitter 
must be aware of the receiver’s Internet address. In many cases, social ties are 
vectors. Friends and acquaintances inadvertently infect friends by sending 
viruses that have been hiding in one system as attachments to an existing file: 
strongly tied close friends are especially apt to do this because they have the 
most contact. In other cases, the virus ransacks the host transmitter’s Inter- 
net address book: the greater number of weak ties in such books means that 
more acquaintances will be infected than close friends. 

Children and teenagers are probably the most vulnerable because of their 
general reluctance to take protective measures. Although one might think 
that corporate executives, protected by well-organized information tech- 
nology units, would be the least vulnerable, large organizations have repeat- 
edly suffered virus attacks because of their reliance on Microsoft Outlook, a 
favourite target of hackers (Taylor, 1999). 

Computer viruses transmit at hyper-speed. The Nimda worm spread so 
fast that the New Brunswick (Canada) provincial government had to shut 
down their computer systems for a day, 19 September 2001 and use ‘old- 
fashioned’ techniques. “We're using phones; we're typing; we're conducting 
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a lot of business face-to-face and by fax’, reported Susan Shalala of the Supply 
and Services Department (Canadian Press, 2001). Viruses mutate readily, as 
hackers obtain the original virus and use ‘script kits’ to modify it. Dealing 
with computer viruses has itself created sizeable corporations providing anti- 
virus solutions (e.g. www.symantec.com). Anti-virus measures include inter- 
ception programs to recognize and neutralize viruses as they enter a system 
and reverse path tracing to identify a virus’s origins. 

The social consequences of a virus attack range from the annoyance of 
having to maintain up-to-date anti-virus software and backups, through the 
personal difficulties of losing information on one’s hard disk, to serious 
organizational disruption. The embedding of the Internet in the developed 
world’s everyday life means that large-scale or well-placed attacks might 
cause societal paralysis and the resulting socioeconomic isolation of units 


within the society. 


Viral Marketing 

Although the practice has been around for millennia, viral marketing, some- 
times called ‘buzz marketing’, is the newest recognized type of virus. Viral 
marketing refers to the marketing of a product or service by word of mouth. 
It dates back to Biblical days, as when Jesus said to his disciples, ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature’ (Mark, 16:15). Unlike 
biological and computer viruses, many people welcome viral marketing 
because it gives them new information, a chance of feeling socially accepted, 
being in the know and following the latest fashion. Although this form of 
marketing tends to be overlooked because it is not easily observed, word of 
mouth may make or break any product, despite formal advertising (Rosen, 
2000). 

The idea of having commercial viral marketing campaigns was not intro- 
duced until the 1940s (Rosen, 2000), and corporations rarely choose it as their 
primary mode of advertising. Diffusion can be through strong ties who are 
trusted with their opinions, or through weak ties who observe the tag lines 
appended to email messages. But the virus can also spread merely through 
observation of physically proximate role models/‘aspirational leaders’ — such 
as the stars of high school sports teams? It flexibly supplies needed and 
wanted information at low cost. The interpersonal nature of viral marketing 
means that it conveys information more precisely and efficiently than the mass 
media to people who have higher probabilities of wanting the information. 

In the 1950s, Elihu Katz and Paul Lazarsfeld (1955) created the classic 
concept of the ‘two-step flow of communication’: persuasive communication 
diffused through the mass media (step one) as interpreted by influential 
people through their interpersonal relationships (step two). In Medical Inno- 
vation: A Diffusion Study, James Coleman et al. (1966) showed how know- 
ledge about drugs spread informally among physicians.? They found a 
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snowball effect where well-connected doctors act as early adopters and then 
influence non-adopters. 

A research field soon developed, ‘the diffusion of information’ (Rogers 
and Kincaid, 1981; Rogers, 1995). Perhaps its greatest proponents were public 
health officials, who soon became persuaded that health information about 
contraception use was best given to Third Worlders through interpersonal 
ties (Valente, 1995; Valente et al., 1997). It might be said in such cases that 
viral marketing is used to combat biological viruses. Yet, the most extensive 
use of viral marketing has not been to prevent disease but to promote various 
forms of contraception. 

The Internet has brought its own novel forms of viral marketing because 
the technology makes it easy to pass on messages — to 1 or 100 close friends. 
Computer-based viral marketing takes several forms: 


1. The conscious circulation of petitions or similar appeals to do something. 
For example, a petition for the United Nations to look into the possi- 
bility of election fraud during the 2001 presidential election in the United 
States. We have received similar petitions several times in the past month, 
and many times in the past decade. 

2. The forwarding of rumours and humorous stories. Many people, for 
example, maintain ‘joke lists’ which circulate purported humour for 
short or long periods. For example, one of us has received the story about 
the Neiman Marcus cookie recipe 27 times in the past eight years. 

3. Latent viral marketing by taglines to email. For example, some Internet 
service providers such as Hotmail and Yahoo provide free email to users 
who agree to have a phrase added to every mail telling the receiver that 
they can get free email by going to http://explorer.msn.com. We say more 
about this later. 

4. Using the Internet as a vehicle for promoting computer games. ‘Many of 
the new games are viral, meaning that they permit players to spread the 
games by email to friends’ (Marriott, 2001: D1). 


Viruses as Social Networks: Densely Knit 
Groups and Ramified Networks 


The spread of viruses is shaped by both the nature of interpersonal relation- 
ships and the composition and structure of the interpersonal networks of 
which these ties are a part. Social network analysis has developed concepts 
and procedures for analysing such networks (Marsden and Laumann, 1984; 
Wasserman and Faust, 1994; Wellman and Berkowitz, 1988; Wellman, 1997; 
Garton et al., 1997). We use the social network approach here to compare the 
similarities and differences in the forms of ties and networks that shape the 
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movement of biological, computer and marketing viruses. In doing so, we 
show how the structure of social networks — the pattern of relationships that 
connect people and their computers — has important consequences for the 
spread of viruses: how much of the population is infected and how fast this 
infection takes place. 

There are two structural archetypes. In densely knit groups, most 
members know each other, are in frequent contact with each other, but have 
little contact with outsiders (Figure 1). In network analytic terms, such 
groups are densely knit and tightly bounded (Garton et al., 1997; Wellman, 
1997). By contrast, in ramified networks, few members are in contact with 
each other, and a large portion of interactions are with outsiders. Such net- 
works are sparsely knit and loosely bounded. Reality, of course, often occurs 
in the continuum between these archetypes. À common pattern in contem- 
porary societies is glocalization: rather densely knit clusters of relationships 
(usually at home, at work and with kin) that also have many ramified ties to 
other people and groups (Wellman, 1999; Hampton, 2001). For the sake of 
clarity, we concentrate here on two ideal types: densely knit groups and rami- 
fied networks. 


Densely Knit Groups 

A virus can move quickly within a densely knit network because almost 
every member has frequent contact with every other member. This is true 
for all kinds of viruses. Densely knit groups allow for synergy, in which a 


Densely Knit Ramified Glocalized 
Figure 1 Three Models of Network Structure 
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particular group member is often exposed to a virus through frequent contact 
with other group members and, in turn, exposes and re-exposes other group 
members to the same virus. 

“Homophily”, birds of a feather flocking together (McPherson et al., 
2001; McPherson and Smith-Lovin, 1987), increases the likelihood that bio- 
logical, computer and marketing viruses will spread even more quickly 
through a densely knit group. Not only are people in densely knit groups in 
direct contact with each other, they also tend to share common character- 
istics, such as socioeconomic status, tastes, or attitudes (Erickson, 1988; Feld, 
1981, 1982). They also have considerable influence over each other’s decision 
processes (Cross et al., 2001). This increases the likelihood that they will have 
similar patterns of behaviour and hence be more likely to be exposed to the 
same virus. 


Biological Viruses Consider how the AIDS-causing HIV biological virus 
may have spread in the San Francisco Bay area by this kind of group synergy 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. During this time the gay community was a 
closely knit group, with frequent unprotected sex between members. The 
ideology of sexual freedom as having multiple partners and the relatively 
bounded structure of the group meant there was often overlap between sexual 
partners (Rotello, 1997). Overlap caused the virus to spread quickly within 
the group. 


Computer Viruses There is reason to believe that computer viruses spread 
within densely knit groups of computers in much the same way. A computer 
virus is a file which has the ability to attach itself to other files (Aunger, 2001). 
Once these files are modified, they will carry out a list of instructions called 
a protocol. If a virus lies latent until a certain date or a trigger event, it is called 
a ‘trojan’ after the Greek legend of the Trojan Horse. 

Both biological and computer viruses are most successful at spreading if 
they do not rapidly destroy their hosts. This is the ‘stickiness factor’ (Glad- 
well, 2000: 200). A living host will better allow the virus to spread to other 
computers before it is caught by another person or computer, replicate itself, 
and continue the chain migration process. If the virus cannot execute its proto- 
col because of incompatible software, then it does not stick to the computer. 
If it does not stick, it does not have the opportunity to spread. This is why a 
virus which does not completely wipe out an entire computer hard drive tends 
to spread more widely. Leaving most of the operating system intact allows a 
virus to spread itself to even more computers. This was the case with SirCam, 
which was the most widely distributed worm or virus in July 2001, infecting 
many computer systems (Dlunginski, 2001; Vamosi, 2001). 

Before the Internet became a popular way to share data files, computer 
viruses were usually transmitted by floppy disk from computer to computer. 
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It is no surprise that group members who are frequently sharing files are also 
likely to share viruses. If Monika, Uyen and Uzma are all working on differ- 
ent parts of a research proposal, a virus on Monika’s computer can be trans- 
mitted to Uyen’s computer when she shares her spreadsheet analysis. As with 
transmission of a human virus, overlap in contact increases exposure to the 
virus. The odds that Uzma will get the virus on her machine almost doubles 
if both Monika and Uyen have the virus. 

Today, computer viruses usually spread through email. Unlike the 
earlier days, contemporary viruses do not have to wait until a user contacts 
another person. Many viruses are designed to read an infected user’s address 
book and use it to transmit the message to those on the list. For example, 
the SirCam ‘worm’ virus itself does not ‘know’ in advance what computers 
to infect, it obtains a list of email contacts from the host’s address book. 
Using this list it will disperse email to all list members, attaching itself as a 
file. If the recipient opens the file, the cycle continues again (Johnston, 
2001). 

Those in densely knit groups will be especially open to the resulting 
synergy. This means that if even a few people in the group have the virus, 
everyone in that group will be emailed the virus several times. The more it is 
emailed to the group, the more likely it is that others in the group will open 
it and send it to the group yet again. Consider the email address book of 
someone who is only involved in one densely knit group of six persons. 
Everyone in this group knows everyone else, and they all have each other’s 
email addresses. If one member of this group has a virus, the virus will use 
her or his address book to send itself to everyone in the group. Keeping in 
mind that everyone else in the group also has each other’s email address, the 
virus will set off a chain reaction where each person in the group will receive 
the same virus a total of five times. In effect, the virus will have been trans- 
ferred 30 times. Even if one person in the group catches the virus with a virus 
checker, each person will still receive the same virus four other times. In com- 
puters as well as biology, overlap in contact between group members allows 
a virus to spread quickly within the group. 

The August 2001 ‘Code Red IP virus has been one of the most destruc- 
tive viruses to date. Code Red II was designed to use homophily to aid its 
spread. As Valdis Krebs explained to the Social Network Analysts’ listserve 
(Krebs, 2001), this virus ‘seeks out clusters of nearby systems, knowing that 
pockets of Internet addresses will often use the same software. Birds of a 
feather flock together, and so do servers running the same OS.’ Having access 
to common software allows Code Red II to use just one simple protocol. This 
protocol can take advantage of a system’s weakness, then spread through 
computer networks to similar systems (Aunger, 2001). Because these similar 


systems tend to be in dense networks, the resulting synergy increases the rate 
of infection.5 
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One rumour has it that Code Red ‘was part of a bigger scheme that was 
orchestrated by the Russian Mafia to rob a bunch of banks electronically 
during all the confusion’ (Dvorak, 2001: 71). The discovery of the Nimda 
virus/worm exactly one week after the 11 September 2001 attack on the 
World Trade Center and Pentagon spurred fears that the virus was the next 
phase of the attack. 


Viral Marketing In the case of viral marketing, densely knit groups could 
lead to a fashion developing among a small group of people. It would be per- 
sistent, because it would be mutually reinforcing, but it would not spread 
widely. 

Homophily is important when trying to understand viral marketing. 
Because people within these groups have similar tastes, they are likely to buy 
similar products (Rosen, 2000). Once something is introduced into a densely 
knit group, everyone in the group is sure to find out about it quickly (Rogers, 
1995). Furthermore, they are likely to buy the same product themselves. As 
Emanuel Rosen (2000) points out, this can have either positive or negative con- 
sequences for a producer. If a product is accepted into such a group, then the 
producer is likely to maintain that market. However, if the product is not 
accepted, the producer will havea very difficult time breaking into that market. 

A product requiring that others also have it can gain wide acceptance 
within a densely knit group when a sizeable plurality start using it. Such 
‘network externalities’ occur when a product becomes more valuable as more 
people use it (Haruvy and Ashutosh, 2001; van Hove, 1999). For example, 
PayPal facilitates the transfer of money over the Internet to pay for pur- 
chases. To use PayPal, both parties must have accounts. Once a few members 
of a densely knit group are using PayPal, other group members will tend to 
use it for the sake of simplicity (Bodow, 2001; van Hove, 1999). 

The Pox video game also uses this principle. The game operates by allow- 
ing users to battle others within a radius of a few meters (Tierney, 2001; 
Heinzl, 2001). Once a few (teenage) users have the game, others in their group 
see them playing it and want in on the action. As with computer and bio- 
logical viruses, once access to a densely knit group is obtained, the market- 
ing virus quickly infects many of its members. 

The telephone and the Internet are classic examples of how network 
structures affect flows of information. As each telephone or Internet account 
is useless unless others can be reached, universal standards allow global con- 
nectivity. By contrast, Microsoft and AOL have competing standards for 
instant messaging. Their two systems are mutually unintelligible, so that all 
persons in a densely knit group are impelled to all adopt one instant messag- 
ing product or the other, in contrast to the variety of personal computers they 
own. 
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Ramified Networks 

If a virus could only spread within a densely knit group, then it would remain 
isolated and not spread on such a large scale. Ramified networks do not spread 
viruses as thoroughly within a defined population as within a densely knit 
group. However, they reach out to a larger and more heterogeneous popu- 
lation. Viruses diffuse through a population in a curve that spreads rapidly 
when it moves to additional social circles. Eventually, diffusion levels off as 
friends of friends have already been virally infected by carriers more proxi- 
mate in their social networks (Rapoport and Yuan, 1989). 

‘Structural holes’ (Burt, 1992) between groups are filled by people who 
are connected to more than one group. These key gatekeepers and brokers 
are the means by which a virus spreads through ramified networks. Through 
the use of brokers — those who have membership in many different groups 
and thus link groups — a virus can travel between groups and spread through- 
out an entire population. Often, those linking two groups have ‘weak ties’ 
with members of either or both groups. While strong ties stay within groups 
and thus circulate the same information and viruses (Granovetter, 1982), 
weak ties are more apt to have different social characteristics than the core 
members of a group (Feld, 1982). Hence, weak ties are more likely to spread 
the virus to new social milieux. 


Biological Viruses With respect to the HIV biological virus, the brokers 
have included men who are sexually active, and had sex outside their group. 
These outsiders brought the virus to other groups, which eventually helped 
lead to the emergence of HIV in the population at large (Rotello, 1997). 
Another example is the epidemic of syphilis in Baltimore during the mid- 
1990s. Although syphilis was already prevalent in the low socioeconomic 
housing projects of east and west Baltimore, it spread throughout the city 
when these housing projects were torn down and its residents moved to other 
parts of the city. Moving to different parts of the city led former project resi- 
dents to have more sexual contact with others, thereby dispersing the virus 
throughout the entire city (Potterat, 1985; Gladwell, 2000). 


Computer Viruses Just as the spread of biological viruses depends on the 
patterns of human contact networks, the spread of computer viruses depends 
on how computers (and people) are linked to each other. Computer viruses 
spread differently on local area networks (or LANs) than on wide area net- 
works (WANs). LANs have the ability to share designated files called 
broadcast packets with all of the computers on the network. If one computer 
has a virus, then it is likely that all computers on that network have the virus 
which was sent in the form of a broadcast packet. This is an extreme version 
of a densely knit network, because all computers are connected and commu- 
nicate with each other. By contrast, WANs have a dedicated ‘router’ that 
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takes apart all computer files that have been sent and then directs them to a 
specific destination. This means that a virus may be caught and isolated before 
it is transmitted to an entire network of computers. 

The way in which computers are connected is only one aspect of viral 
spread. A virus can also spread through email by using certain well-connected 
individuals as brokers. Recall how computer viruses, such as SirCam, have 
the ability to read email address books and send virus-bearing messages to 
those listed in the address books. People who only have membership in one 
or two dense groups are at high risk of receiving a virus common to those 
particular groups. But brokers have the additional problem of being exposed 
to an eclectic variety of viruses from the many different groups in which they 
are involved. This also means that they are the ones who are more likely to 
introduce new viruses to a group. 

For example, let us assume that one member of a 6-person group is a 
broker. This broker is connected to another densely knit group of 10 people. 
In a worst case scenario the broker would receive the virus five times from 
the 6-person group. Each time she or he would send it to the other group of 
10, sending the virus a total of 50 times. The broker would also have the added 
risk of receiving different viruses from the 10-person group. So not only 
would the broker send and receive more viruses than the people of only one 
group, but she or he would also have the extra risk of sending and receiving 
new and different viruses. It is not difficult to see why brokers play promi- 
nent roles in spreading a virus far and wide. 


Viral Marketing Because the Internet amplifies the effects of viral market- 
ing, it speeds up the proliferation of ‘buzz’ across groups. Weak ties play a 
key role in the spread of word of mouth through ramified networks because 
the Internet allows people to maintain their weak ties with little effort. 
Instead of contacting weak ties with the telephone, people can use email to 
‘drop a quick line to a sizeable list. As new information often comes from 
socially heterogeneous weak ties, there is ample evidence of the usefulness of 
acquiring new information from weak ties on the Internet (Wellman and 
Gulia, 1999). For example, singer Alanis Morrissette believes that file-sharing 
programs such as Napster can give musicians useful exposure. In her words 
“Mp3.com and Napster and companies like them established a link between 
artist and audience that hinted at a world without barriers’ (Toronto Com- 
putes!, 2001: 26). 

Marketers tell us that viral marketing has been especially used in per- 
suading teenagers to adopt new fads. For example, a sports shoe company 
hired a viral marketing firm to identify admired role models in high schools. 
These “aspirational leaders” (the marketers” term) were given free shoes. By 
wearing these and talking about them, the teen leaders created a persuasive 
demand for the new product. 
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The free email service Hotmail (and similar ones such as Juno and Yahoo 
Mail) successfully use viral marketing to promote their service. In exchange 
for getting Hotmail’s free email service, account holders must agree to have 
a tagline automatically added to the bottom of all messages, “Get your FREE 
download of MSN Explorer at http://explorer.msn.com.’ Two months after 
their launch, Hotmail had over 100,000 registered users (Rosen, 2000). Their 
messages — and the accompanying Hotmail ads — go to all members of their 
ramified networks, intimates and acquaintances alike. Thus viral marketing 
is used to advertise the Hotmail service without any overt action on the part 
of the sender. Moreover, there is a modelling effect: Harry the recipient 
observes that Sally the sender uses Hotmail, and may think ‘if it’s good 
enough for Sally, it’s good enough for me’. Hotmail makes it easier to sign 
up, because it includes in each tagline a clickable web address for new sub- 
scriptions. 

Viral marketing can be used to sell ideas as well as products (Chattoe, 
1998). Many readers have been asked to sign petitions, passed on electroni- 
cally from one to the other. More immediately, we are writing this the day 
after airplanes crashed into the World Trade Center and the Pentagon in the 
United States. We have already received two political statements — one calling 
for attacks on ‘Muslim terrorists’ and one asking us to persuade people to 
avoid war. Someone we do not know wrote each statement, but close friends 
forwarded them to us — and to others on sizeable lists of friends. 

The structural position of people in networks affects how information 
will flow. Those who are especially well connected (network analysts say they 
have ‘high degree”) or connect different groups (high “betweenness”) spread 
information the most rapidly (Wasserman and Faust, 1994). Brokers are 
important for viral marketing because of their structural position. Or as 
Everett Rogers puts it, ‘diffusion campaigns are more likely to be successful 
if change agents identify and mobilize opinion leaders’ (Rogers, 1995: 354; 
see also Valente and Davis, 1999; Weimann, 1994). 

At times, marketing agents can use these brokers to their advantage. In 
‘leapfrogging’, a marketer finds a person who is well connected to several 
groups and then gives that person a free product (Rosen, 2000). The marketer 
does this in hopes that the chosen broker will spread the word about their 
product to their multiple groups. The fad ‘leaps’ between different groups 
and social milieux, spreading the word far and wide. According to Gladwell, 
‘one of these exceptional people found out about the trend, and through 
social connections and energy and enthusiasm and personality spread the 
word’ (Gladwell, 2000: 22). Leapfrogging brokers have the ability to make a 
buzz about a product through their personality, social capital and structural 
position (Frank, 1998). 

The cultural element of viral marketing sets it apart from biological and 
computer viral exchange. With almost any product, there will always be 
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trendsetters. Trendsetters are the few people who will seek out new products 
and essentially decide whether or not they are ‘cool’. Cool products will be 
adopted by trendsetters before they become popular, and will be abandoned 
once they become too mainstream. Unlike a computer or human virus, a buzz 
about a product will only occur if it fits into this cultural construct of ‘cool’. 

Social networks are doubly important for bringing products from small 
groups of trendsetters to the wider public. This is because they convey both 
sheer awareness and cultural approval. Trendy fashion companies, such as 
Reebok and Nike, have ‘coolhunter’ employees who seek the new fashions 
of trendsetters and then act as brokers, bringing these trends back to 
company designers and eventually to stores (Gladwell, 1997). In this way 
brokers are important not only in bringing a product into the market as in 
leapfrogging, but also in bringing the market to a product. 


Killing a Virus 


Until now, controlling computer viruses has mostly depended on anti-virus 
software, checking suspected viruses against known templates. This does 
nothing to protect against new viruses. However, the control of biological 
and computer viruses may be converging. IBM and Symantec are jointly 
mounting an effort ‘to create a full biology-inspired immune system for com- 
puter protection, so systems can deal with invaders as automatically as your 
body deals with microorganisms’ (Dlunginski, 2001: 30). 

Brokers can be important for stopping the spread of viruses as well as for 
fostering their spread. A traditional method for dealing with a virus has been 
to quarantine it. In this situation, all people afflicted with a virus are isolated 
from outside contact. In effect, they are not allowed to come in contact with 
people who might act as brokers and take a virus to new groups. Through 
quarantine either the virus dies out on its own or the hosts die. In either case, 
the removal of weak ties means that a virus stays confined within a few 
groups. 

The quarantine method is not always possible. People who obtain a com- 
puter virus are not likely to forgo their Internet access, just as those who have 
obtained a biological virus are not likely to become isolated from their social 
ties. There is also the further problem that often people are not aware that 
they have a virus until it has already spread. For these reasons, precautions 
must be taken to limit the spread of a virus before it has even been contracted. 
For people, proper hygiene, eating habits and safe sex practices help limit the 
contraction of viruses. In the case of computers, virus checkers and firewalls 
must be in place. This is especially important for brokers who may come into 
contact with carriers from a variety of groups. 

Although prevention by means of genetic alteration may be possible, this 
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option has questionable moral considerations (Burfoot, 1999). Inadvertent 
prevention may also occur with the spread of biological viruses. Brokers who 
have passed the primary infection stage of HIV and still have functioning 
antibody responses inadvertently act as firewalls or buffers that isolate HIV 
in a number of small clusters. People in this stage of HIV infection are not as 
likely to pass the virus on to those outside the infected group, because they 
do not have a very high rate of infection (Friedman et al., 2000). 


Conclusion: Understanding the Glocal Habitat of a Virus 


To say that a virus is transmitted through a network is a useful beginning, but 
the key questions are what kinds of viruses and what kinds of networks? 
Although biological, computer and marketing viruses have different con- 
stituent elements and processes, they all are bound by the realities of social 
network transmission. By using two contrasting ideal types of networks, we 
have shown how network structure can shape the movement of three differ- 
ent kinds of viruses. 

Densely knit networks, in which contact is frequent among all members, 
increase the potential that an infected group member will transmit a virus to 
almost all other group members. The quick spread within a densely knit 
group is amplified by the tendency of these groups to be in similar milieux: 
be they places they go to, computer platforms, or fashion sense. 

Ramified networks stand at the other structural extreme and have differ- 
ent consequences for a virus. These networks have infrequent contact 
between members, and no two members will be in contact with a similar set 
of people or machines. These networks provide a bridge in which a new virus 
can travel from one group to the next, allowing many different kinds of 
viruses to reach many different kinds of people. Not all members of a rami- 
fied network are likely to have the same virus at a given time, since not all 
members are in contact. 

Of course, these are only ideal types: reality is messier. The real world is 
a combination of both forms of networks (see also Kadushin, 2001). People 
and their computers often belong to densely knit networks while at the same 
time maintaining ramified ties. We have termed this fusion of local and global 
connection, ‘glocalization’. In a glocal situation, biological, computer and 
marketing viruses use ramified networks to introduce themselves into 
pockets of densely knit groups. Once viruses get inside a group, members 
will have much exposure to them and thus a greater likelihood of being 
infected by them. 

Thus the structure of contact allows a commonality in the life and death 
of viruses that must be taken into account in understanding how they — and 
all sorts of networks — operate. 
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Notes 


We acknowledge the advice of Alden Klovdahl and Martina Morris with respect to 
biological viruses; Danyel Fisher and Douglas Tygar with respect to computer viruses; 
Eszter Hargittai, Valdis Krebs, Bill Richards, Emmanuel Rosen, Patrick Thoburn and 
Matthew Stradiotto with respect to viral marketing; and Dean Behrens with respect 
to social networks. 


See also Ellen Gee’s and Eleanor Maticka-Tyndale’s articles in this issue. 

Patrick Thoburn (pers. comm. 2001) of Matchstick Inc., www.matchstick.com 

See also van den Bulte and Lilien’s (2001) critique. 

See www.neimanmarcus.com/about/cookie_recipejhtml; www.urbanlegends.com/ 

food/two-fifty/neiman-marcus.html. 

5 Computerization facilitates the construction of animated maps describing the 
spread of computer viruses (CAIDA, 2001). 

6 Such brokers are referred to in marketing as ‘cosmopolites’, ‘hubs’ or ‘opinion 

leaders’ (Rosen, 2000). 
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Managing a Plague: Channelling 
the ‘Spread’ of AIDS Research 





n 1992, Current Sociology published “A Cognitive Map of Sociological AIDS 
Research” (van Meter and Turner, 1992) as an appendix to Volume 40(3), on 
‘AIDS: A Problem for Sociological Research’. In the article, we stated: 

The authors of this Appendix are preparing a year-by-year analysis of the entire 
set of Sociological Abstracts articles which include the key word AIDS. Once 
these annual Strategic Diagrams are available, it will be possible to follow in 
detail the evolution of AIDS research within sociological literature and test 
various hypotheses concerning scientific innovation me its extension through- 
out a specific community. This same material will also permit the evaluation of 
the impact of financial support on the development dh a scientific innovation, 

as well as the role of different nations, research centers and even individual 
researchers on the structuring of this field. (yan Meter and Turner, 1992: 133) 


The ‘impact’ mentioned is what we refer to as “managing a plague’ in the title 
of this article, and is far from callous in its description of what actually hap- 
pened in sociological AIDS research. 


The Political Context of Managing a Plague 


Let us start with the political context for ‘managing a plague’. Do you 
remember who was president of the United States when AIDS was ‘discov- 
ered’ and the name, AIDS (Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome), was 
‘stamped’ and accepted as the international name for this new disease in 1983? 
Ronald Reagan was elected in November 1980 with a declared policy of 
‘reducing big government’. That was not at all true for the Pentagon, which 
saw its budget skyrocket. However, it was very true for social science 
research, whose budget was severely reduced causing many researchers to 
change careers. This was confirmed to us, at the time of our first Current 
Sociology article, by a member of the publication’s scientific board, Melvin 
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Kohn, who stated that the figures for National Science Foundation grants to 
sociology bore this out quite clearly. This was the political context when 
AIDS was ‘discovered’ and the plague started, or should we say, ‘got a head 
start’? 

And do you remember who was prime minister of Great Britain at that 
time? Ronald Reagan’s good friend Margaret Thatcher was elected in 1979 
and had the same ideas about the reduction of government expenditure — 
except for the military, of course. Between 1979 and 1984, the total education 
budget was actually reduced by 1.2 percent and, for the first time since the 
Second World War, the budget for universities decreased in 1981 reducing 
total faculty members from 34,000 to 31,000. In 1986, the University of 
Oxford — also for the first time — refused to award Thatcher an honorary doc- 
torate degree, which was traditional for prime ministers who graduated from 
that university. Like Reagan, Thatcher had little use for social sciences, and 
sociology in particular. 

This political context changed when Reagan’s close Hollywood friend, 
Rock Hudson, died of AIDS in 1985. Suddenly, there was federal money 
available for sociological research on AIDS and the number of sociological 
AIDS research articles ‘took off’: 33 in 1986, 107 in 1987, 166 in 1988 and 206 
in 1989 in Sociological Abstracts. The current equivalent is US political 
decisions on stem cell research: ‘Even Limited US Funding Could Set Off a 
Boom in Embryonic Cell Studies’ (Weiss, 2001). We divided our AIDS data- 
base into three sections: 51 articles between 1983 and 1986, 273 articles 
between 1987 and 1988, and 290 articles between 1989 and early 1990, when 
there was already evidence of a ‘levelling off’ in the production of research 
articles. Thus, the three stages of the epidemic — incubation, exponential 
spread, levelling off — are reflected in sociological research literature. 

In terms of numbers, in the biomedical area, AIDS research seemed more 
like a ‘fashion cycle’ or ‘fad’ than a grave epidemic in three stages. Indeed, the 
scientific weekly New Scientist and the institution responsible for citation 
indexing, the Institute for Scientific Information (ISI), actually analysed early 
research articles on AIDS and concluded that AIDS research was decreasing 
(Brown, 1993) at a time when we found it was increasing, according to our 
data. The obvious difference is that their study was based largely on medical 
and biochemistry journals in ISI's database and not on the social science and 
sociological journals indexed by Sociological Abstracts which served as a basis 
for our study. 

But, as we explain later, in the US and Great Britain, the increase in quan- 
tity of sociological AIDS research was not for just any type of sociological 
AIDS research. ‘Managing the plague’ also included deciding which research 
themes were acceptable and given priority in budget decisions. 
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This ‘political’ management of the growing AIDS epidemic in the US and 
Great Britain had a clear influence on the volume of sociological AIDS 
research: it stagnated, and only two articles appeared in Sociological Abstracts 
in 1983, four in 1984 and 12 in 1985. During this same period, biomedical 
research was being lavishly financed. But numbers are not the only factor; 
there is the content, or, if you wish, the thematic evolution of sociological 
AIDS research. Careful readers will have noted in our first Current Sociology 
article the keyword, ‘United States of America’, was most closely associated 
. with ‘Great Britain’ and ‘public policy’ (van Meter and Turner, 1992: 130): 
nothing was mentioned about sexuality, homosexuality, drugs or minorities, 
now all accepted themes directly associated with the AIDS epidemic. Indeed, 
the keyword ‘sexual behaviour’ is associated with ‘homosexuality’, ‘males’, 
‘risk’, ‘safety’, ‘bisexuality’ and a country: the ‘Federal Republic of Germany’ 
(van Meter and Turner, 1992: 128). German sociological AIDS research had 
no trouble identifying sexuality as the central issue in sociological AIDS 
research. 

We can now also answer a question asked in our first Current Sociology 
article concerning France’s place in sociological AIDS research. Before 
political decisions were made to set up a specific AIDS research budget and 
dedicated organizations, the sociological aspects of the AIDS epidemic were 
researched largely under grants from the official French medical research 
organization, the Institut National Santé Recherche Médicale, or INSERM. 
Being a national medical institute implies that research is evaluated by the use 
of ISI co-citation indexing in medical journals, few of which appear in the 
Sociological Abstracts database. Yes, French sociological AIDS research did 
exist and did deal with sexuality, but it was published in the medical milieu 
and not as sociology. 

In 1992, we had already noted that ‘sexual behaviour’ was in the ‘main- 
stream’ quadrant of sociological AIDS research, meaning research on that 
group of topics was both dense, in terms of internal ties, and central, in terms 
of external ties with other topics. ‘Public health’ was in the ‘bandwagon’ 
quadrant of central, but not dense, research, and ‘USA’ was in the ‘unstruc- 
tured’ non-dense and non-central quadrant. Initial results were based largely 
on 1989 entries including research articles, book reviews and other material. 
We published final results in 1997 analysing all 614 Sociological Abstracts 
AIDS articles published and indexed between 1983 and early 1990 (van Meter 
and Turner, 1997). 

These results are visualized by the Strategic Diagrams corresponding 
to the three periods 1983-6, 1987-8 and 1989-early 1990. The Strategic 
Diagrams are generated by the Lexinet-Leximappe method presented in our 
first article and based on ‘co-word analysis’ (Vinck, 1991). This means that 
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the more two keywords co-occur in the abstracts of research articles, the closer 
the link between them. This is essentially a form of classification or ‘cluster’ 
analysis which forms classes of keywords that co-occur in the corpus of 
abstracts. Lexinet-Leximappe builds the classes of keywords — such as those 
associated with sexuality — and positions them on a Strategic Diagram with a 
horizontal axis of centrality (ties outside the class and therefore with other 
classes) and a vertical axis of density (ties among keywords within the class). 
This defines a first quadrant that is dense and central (‘mainstream science’), 
a second quadrant that is dense but not central (‘ivory tower science’), a third 
quadrant that is not dense and not central (‘unstructured science’) and a 
fourth quadrant that is central but not dense (‘bandwagon science’). 

In Figure 1, for the 1980-6 period, concrete AIDS research is divided 
between the clusters Homosexuality and AIDS. The ‘sociology’ cluster is an 
artefact due to the presence of terms such as ‘teaching aids’, ‘visual aids’ and 
‘religious aids’, which were later eliminated as keywords in the database. 
Because the term ‘health policy’ in the Homosexuality cluster is associated 
with the keyword, USA, the Homosexuality cluster has a higher value of cen- 
trality than the AIDS cluster, which has no external ties, thus explaining the 
relative position of the two clusters in relation to the first axis (centrality) of 
the Strategic Diagram. In relation to the second axis (density), the AIDS 
cluster has three times more internal coherence than the Homosexuality 
cluster and therefore is situated higher on the second axis. 

In Figure 2, for the 1987-8 period, the Strategic Diagram identified eight 
clusters of which six are interconnected and important: Homosexuality, USA, 
Prevention, Drug Addiction, College Students and Children. 
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Figure 1 Sociological AIDS Research 1980-6 
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Figure 2 Sociological AIDS Research 1987-8 


In Figure 3, for the final 1989-90 period, there are five clusters with His- 
panic Americans and Behaviour Modification in the ‘ivory tower’ second 
quadrant, Public Health and USA in the ‘bandwagon’ fourth quadrant, and 
Sexual Behaviour in the ‘mainstream’ first quadrant. Despite the use of differ- 
ent versions of Leximappe and different forms of treatment of multi-term 
keywords in our previous research article on the analysis of this database, the 
results concerning the three principal clusters (Sexual Behaviour, USA and 
Public Health) are very similar, a fact that tends to confirm the stability of 
these results. Sexual Behaviour, as a cluster, has several internal triangular ties 
between adolescents, high schools, males, bisexuality, heterosexuality, homo- 
sexuality, risk and sexuality. It would seem to be a continuation and expan- 
sion of the preceding period’s Homosexuality cluster. The USA cluster has 
no triangular ties and its keywords form separate ‘spokes’ around the ‘hub’ 
word, USA. We call this a ‘star’ formation of key words and it is character- 
istic of relatively weakly associated terms, due to the lack of triangular ties. 
Indeed, if the term ‘USA’ were withdrawn, there would be no links between 
the remaining keywords of the cluster and, therefore, no cluster. This is not 
true of triangular ties which reinforce the structure of a cluster. The key 
words in the USA ‘star’ cluster are: public policy, Canada, Great Britain, 
federal government, Midwest, health policy, discrimination, prejudice, 
human rights and policy-making. This ‘star’ is clearly the continuation of the 
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Figure 3 Sociological AIDS Research 1989-90 


USA cluster in the preceding period and the USA cluster presented in our 
previous Current Sociology article. 


Authors and Journals in the Spread of AIDS Research 


Faithful to Lotka’s law (Lotka, 1926; Rousseau and Rousseau, 2000), the vast 
majority of authors in our corpus only published a single article. There are 
only two authors (S. R. Friedman and R. Stall) who produced two or more 
publications in each of the three periods and only 16 authors who produced 
one or more publications in each of the three periods. In addition to the two 
aforementioned authors, there are five other authors (J. W. Curran, D. M. 
Fox, G. S. Getzel, J. M. Mann and D. G. Ostrow) who have published two 
or more articles in two or three periods. To these seven authors, one must 
add 63 other authors to obtain the total of 70 authors who published one or 
more articles in two or three periods. They are also 39 authors who have pub- 
lished two or more articles but only in a single period. 

However, there is an association between authors and themes or key- 
words. We adopted as a minimum criterion that an author is ‘associated’ with 
a thematic cluster in any of the three periods when at least two keywords of 
an author’s article are members of the thematic cluster. Using this definition, 
we have represented this author-theme association directly on the Strategic 
Diagrams. For 1980-6, Ostrow and Stall are associated with the Homo- 
sexuality cluster and Bayer, Des Jarlais and Friedman are associated with the 
AIDS cluster. For 1987-8, Friedman and Watters are associated with the 
Drug Addiction cluster, and Ross and Stall with Homosexuality. Friedman, 
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now with the Drug Addiction cluster, was previously associated with the 
AIDS cluster. Stall remains associated with the Homosexuality cluster. For 
1989-90, Watters, previously associated in 1987-8 with Drug Addiction, is 
associated with the Hispanic Americans cluster. Des Jarlais, previously 
associated in 1980-6 with AIDS, is associated with Behaviour Modification. 
Bayer, previously associated in 1980-6 with AIDS, is associated with Public 
Health. Ostrow, Ross and Stall, all previously associated with Homo- 
sexuality, are associated with the Sexual Behaviour cluster, which has clearly 
assimilated the Homosexuality theme. 

This leads us to suggest that in a competitive environment where 
resources are scarce, such as was the case for sociological AIDS research 
(Grmek, 1989), only two types of researchers can survive: ‘heavyweights’, 
such as Ostrow, Ross and Stall, who are associated with a stable theme which 
evolves with the authors, and ‘artists’, such as Watters, Des Jarlais, Bayer and 
Friedman, who often appear associated with keyword clusters but whose the- 
matic content changes relatively quickly. Almost by definition, the thematic 
cluster in the first case will be near or in the ‘mainstream’ first quadrant, while 
the clusters in the second case will be in either the ‘ivory tower’ second quad- 
rant or the ‘bandwagon’ fourth quadrant. 

This may also indicate that, in the first case, the authors (and/or themes) 
manage to obtain the necessary resources to maintain their apparently linear 
evolution. Inversely, it implies that if an institution is going to finance such 

. themes, the money will likely go to a team including ‘heavyweights’. In the 
case of ‘artists’, when resources are made available for research on new 
themes, those teams which adapt the quickest and best will likely include 
‘artists’ with a successful reputation for producing good results in new areas. 
Inversely, ‘artists’ are well-known scientists who find new themes and 
encourage the allocation of resources to these new themes. Although we have 
only a small number of pertinent cases, we have not found an author who 
moves from one form of scientific publishing activity to the other. Being a 
successful ‘heavyweight’ implies pursuing a speciality, maintaining a leading 
position, and avoiding a jump to a new research theme. Being a successful 
‘artist’ implies being alert, receptive to new research themes and financial 
opportunities, and avoiding dominating a field. 

No one seems to be ‘jumping ship’ from one type of scientific publish- 
ing activity to another, but journals seem to have made a habit of doing just 
that. The AIDS epidemic was a unique occasion in a sense opposite to what 
one would have thought — that of creating new journals dealing with AIDS 
research. The journals/number of articles curve looks very much like a 
Lotka curve: the 15 journals publishing the most articles (10 or more) account 
for 247 of the total 614 articles (40 percent). This is out of a total of 288 
journals of which 274 published less than 11 articles with the following 
distribution: 
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1 journal published 10 articles, 
2 journals published 9 articles, 
3 journals published 8 articles, 
5 journals published 7 articles, 
6 journals published 6 articles, 
8 journals published 5 articles, 
14 journals published 4 articles, 
13 journals published 3 articles, 
46 journals published 2 articles, 
176 journals published 1 article. 


But out of these 288 journals, only three journals were created during the 
period we studied: AIDS and Public Policy Journal (created in 1986), AIDS 
Education and Prevention (created in 1989) and AIDS Care (created in 1989). 
This indicates the 285 others ‘jumped ship’, or, more specifically, ‘climbed on 
the bandwagon’. Out of the top 15 journals, three were created before the 
end of the Second World War and nine since the war, but before the discovery 
of AIDS in 1983. 

Ties between authors and journals, and between journals and themes, 
were also analysed but produced no stable or pertinent results. For this 
reason, journals do not appear on the Strategic Diagrams. 


The Epidemic’s Simple but Complex S-Curve 


We mentioned earlier that the three stages of an epidemic — incubation, 
exponential spread, levelling off — have their equivalent in research litera- 
ture and, indeed, in the diffusion of scientific innovation. This is the well- 
known S-curve that starts slowly, accelerates to exponential growth and 
decelerates to form a plateau. We also mentioned, in the case of fashion, 
that deceleration continues into an exponential drop. Our work has shown 
that themes, authors and journals each evolve according to a different set 
of rules (van Meter and Turner, 1997). Epidemics also evolve according to 
different sets of rules for the infectious agents (their virulence and repro- 
duction), for the hosts (their resistance and their social structure) and for 
the environment (agent-environment and host-environment associations). 
Somehow, the ‘simple’ S-curve is generated by the complex convergence of 
actions obeying these different sets of rules. Since the latter — as we have 
seen — can be fairly well characterized, it does not seem that a computer 
simulation of this ‘complex convergence’ is unattainable (van Meter, 1995). 
However, it would require considerable computer resources before a 
‘simple’, but credible, S-curve could be generated and produce a true model 


for ‘managing a plague’. 
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Stephen Lewis 


‘accusel 


The lives of African children are touched daily by the tragedy of death, and 
death is their greatest fear. Since the pandemic of AIDS began in the late 1970s 
more than 16 million Africans have died. The 25.3 million Africans living 
with AIDS have virtually no access to the anti-retroviral drugs that are 
readily available in the West. While pharmaceutical companies and western 
governments discuss bringing pharmaceuticals to HIV-infected Africans, dis- 
cussion has not led to action. The lack of political will by various govern- 
ments and the international community to respond to the HIV/AIDS tragedy 
could be defined as mass murder. 


Keywords: Africa, anti-retroviral drugs, HIV/AIDS, pharmaceutical 
companies 


Stephen Lewis 


J'accuse! 


Les enfants africains se frottent chaque jour à la tragédie de la mort, qui est 
leur plus grande peur. Depuis le début de la pandémie du SIDA, à la fin des 
années 70, plus de 16 millions d’Africains sont morts. Les 25,3 millions 
d’Africains qui vivent avec le SIDA n’ont pratiquement aucun accès au traite- 
ment antiviral dont disposent aisément les pays occidentaux. Sociétés phar- 
maceutiques et gouvernements occidentaux ont beau discuter de l’apport de 
médicaments aux Africains infectés par le VIH, aucune action ne s’en suit. 
L'absence, chez les divers gouvernements et la communauté internationale, 
d’une volonté politique pour faire face 4 la tragédie VIH/SIDA pourrait se 
qualifier d’assassinat collectif. 
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Stephen Lewis 
¡Yo acuso! 


Las vidas de niños africanos son afectadas a diario por la tragedía de la 
muerte, y la muerte es su mayor miedo. Desde que la pandemia del SIDA 
comenzó a finales de los años setenta, más de 16 millones de Africanos son 
muertos. Los 25,3 millones de Africanos que viven con SIDA no tienen 
virtualmente ningún acceso a las drogas antiretrovirales que son disponibles 
en los paises del oeste. Mientras que compañías farmacéuticas y gobiernos del 
oeste discuten traer farmacéuticos a los Africanos infectados de HIV, las 
discuciones no se han transformado en acciones. La falta de determinación 
política de varios gobiernos y la comunidad internacional para responder a la 
tragedía del HIV/SIDA puede definirse como genocidio. 


Ellen M. Gee 
Microbes and Us 


This article provides an overview of microbes (viruses and pathogenic bac- 
teria) in human history, with special focus on their emerging threat in 
societies that had appeared to have conquered them as significant takers of 
life. The relationship between microbes and mortality level is discussed, with 
reference to both developed and developing societies, which display differ- 
ent historical patterns regarding the timing and tempo of reductions in 
mortality due to microbes. An overview of the epidemiological transition 
theory — which has until recently guided current thinking about the 
mortality-microbe relationship — is presented in the light of current trends 
that counter its view of the diminishing role of microbes over time. Four 
factors leading to a re-examination of epidemiological theory's optimism 
about the eventual control of microbes are identified. Consequences of 
microbe resurgence in the West, particularly in Canada, are discussed. Con- 
cerns about the Canadian reaction to microbes — which focuses upon indi- 
vidualist responses — and to threats to the health care system — which ignore 
public health — are raised. 


Keywords: epidemiological transition, infectious disease, mortality 
Ellen M. Gee 
Les microbes et nous 


Cet article fournit une vue d'ensemble des microbes (virus et bactéries 
pathogènes) au cours de l’histoire de ’humanité et traite plus particulièrement 
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de la nouvelle menace qu’ils représentent pour les sociétés qui avaient semblé 
les avoir vaincus en tant que cause importante de mortalité. article examine 
également le rapport entre les microbes et le taux de mortalité dans le contexte 
des sociétés développées et des sociétés en voie de développement, qui mani- 
festent des tendances historiques différentes quant au temps et au rythme de 
réduction de la mortalité attribuable aux microbes. Il présente une vue 
d’ensemble de la théorie de la transition épidémiologique (qui, jusqu’à ces 
derniers temps, a influencé les opinions courantes quant au rapport entre la 
mortalité et les microbes), à la lumière des tendances actuelles qui vont à len- 
contre de cette notion de la diminution de l’impact des microbes au cours du 
temps. Cet article identifie quatre facteurs qui conduisent à reconsidérer lop- 
timisme issu de la théorie épidémiologique quant à la maîtrise des microbes à 
long terme. Les conséquences de la réapparition des microbes dans les pays 
occidentaux, et plus particulièrement au Canada, sont envisagées. Finalement, 
Particle traite des problèmes relatifs à la réaction canadienne face aux microbes 
(laquelle est restreinte à des réponses individuelles), et face aux menaces pour 
le système de santé (sans qu’il soit tenu compte de la santé. 


Ellen M. Gee 
Los microbios y nosotros 


El presente articulo provee una revisiôn general de los microbios (viruses y 
bacterias patógenas) en la historia de la humanidad, con especial atención a la 
amenaza que estos representan para sociedades que parecían haberlos puesto 
bajo control dada su peligrosidad para la vida humana. El análisis de la 
relación entre microbios y tasas de mortalidad tanto en paises desarrollados 
como en vías de desarrollo evidencia patrones históricos diferenciados en la 
duración y ritmo de las reducciones en mortalidad asociadas a microbios. Se 
presenta una revisión de la teoría de la transición epidemiológica — la cual 
dominó hasta hace poco la discusión en torno a la relación mortalidad y 
microbios — a la luz de tendencias actuales que contradicen su visión sobre el 
rol decreciente de los microbios a lo largo del tiempo. Se identifican cuatro 
factores que han llevado a reexaminar el optimismo de la teoría epidemi- 
ológica sobre el eventual control de los microbios. Se discuten las conse- 
cuencias del resurgimiento de los microbios en Occidente, con especial 
atención a la situación en Canada. Finalmente se plantean algunas considera- 
ciones a modo de inquietud respecto de la reacción de los Canadienses hacia 
los microbios —la cual enfatiza las respuestas individuales — y hacia la amenaza 
que se cierne sobre su sistema de atención de salud — el cual ignora la noción 


de salud pública. 
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Eleanor Maticka-Tyndale 
Twenty Years in the AIDS Pandemic: A Place for Sociology 


This article addresses AIDS as a pandemic of changing social conditions. It 
reviews the form and consequences of several persistent responses to AIDS 
(denial, marginalization and urgency) both from within the context of the 
epidemic in North America and globally. Sociologists are called on to see 
AIDS as a rich environment for the application and testing of theories, with 
sociology seen as a discipline whose presence is required for understanding 
and potentially resolving social challenges produced by AIDS. 


Keywords: AIDS, social conditions 


Eleanor Maticka-Tyndale 
Vingt ans de pandémie du SIDA: matière à sociologie 


Le présent article se penche sur le SIDA comme pandémie dont les conditions 
sociales évoluent. Il passe en revue la forme et les conséquences de plusieurs 
réactions communes au SIDA (déni, marginalisation et sentiment d’urgence), 
du point de vue de l’épidémie en Amérique du Nord, ainsi que dans le monde. 
Il est suggéré que les sociologues voient dans le SIDA un environnement 
riche de possibilités pour la mise en pratique et l’évaluation de théories, dans 
une approche où la sociologie est considérée comme une discipline nécessaire 
à la compréhension et à la résolution potentielle des défis sociaux posés par 
le SIDA. 


Eleanor Maticka-Tyndale 
Veinte años en el SIDA pandémico: un lugar para la sociologia 


Este escrito trata el SIDA como un cambio pandémico de condición social. 
También revisa la forma y las consecuencias de las respuestas persistentes al 
SIDA (negación, marginalización y urgencia) en ambos, los contextos de la 
epidemia en Norte America y en el mundo. Los sociólogos son llamados a ver 
el SIDA como un ambiente abundante en aplicaciones y pruebas de teorías, 
con la sociología vista como una disciplina cuya presencia es requerida para el 
entendimiento y la solución de retos sociales producidos por el SIDA. 
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Purnima Mane and Peter Aggleton 
Gender and HIV/AIDS: What Do Men Have to Do with It? 


The world is facing an unprecedented crisis as a result of HIV/AIDS. The 
global epidemic is the most devastating in human history — shortening many 
lives and affecting the economic and social structure of many countries. 
Central among the factors influencing vulnerability to infection and its con- 
sequences are systems and structures of gender. Dominant ideologies of 
gender influence how women and men see themselves and the social relations 
into which they enter. While growing attention is being given to the position 
of women in the epidemic, less attention has been focused on men. This 
article explores the usefulness of concepts of masculinity for our under- 
standing of HIV/AIDS-related risk and vulnerability. It examines the vari- 
able nature of masculinity, as well as its dominant, subordinate, alternative 
and oppositional forms, and how these impact on the vulnerabilities of men 
in this epidemic. It highlights the necessity for a more balanced understand- 
ing of gender as a set of structures created by, and affecting, both women and 
men. Some strategies and options for change are also discussed. 


Keywords: HIV/AIDS, masculinity, men, reproductive health, sexual health 


Purnima Mane et Peter este 
Le genre et le VIH/SIDA: qu'est-ce que les hommes ont à y voir? 


Le monde est en proie à une crise sans précédent, du fait du VIH/SIDA. Il 
n’y a jamais eu dans l’histoire de l’humanité une épidémie globale avec un 
impact si néfaste sur l’espérance de vie et sur les structures économiques et 
sociales de tant de pays. Or les systèmes et structures du genre sont au cœur 
des facteurs entrant en jeu dans la vulnérabilité à infection et à ses con- 
séquences. En effet, les idéologies dominantes en matière de genre influent la 
perception d’eux-mêmes qu’ont les hommes et les femmes, ainsi que les 
rapports sociaux qu’ils tissent. Dans ce domaine, alors qu’on accorde une 
importance croissante à la position des femmes au vu de l’épidémie, on 
s'intéresse moins aux hommes. Le présent article se penche donc sur Putilité 
des concepts de masculinité dans la compréhension que l’on peut avoir du 
risque et de la vulnérabilité liés au VIH/SIDA. Il évalue la nature variable de 
la masculinité; ses formes dominante, subordonnée, alternative et opposi- 
tionnelle; et leur impact sur les points vulnérables des hommes pris dans 
l'épidémie. Il met aussi en lumière la nécessité d'une acception plus équilibrée 
du genre en tant qu’ensemble de structures créé par les hommes comme par 
les femmes, et les affectant également. Il aborde, enfin, des stratégies et des 
options en vue d’un changement. 
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Purnima Mane y Peter Aggleton 
El género y el HIV/SIDA: squé tiene que ver con los hombres? 


El mundo esta enfrentando una crisis sin precedente como resultado del 
HIV/SIDA. La epidemia global es la mas devastante en la historia humana — 
acortando muchas vidas y afectando la estructura económica y social de 
muchos paises. Central entre los factores que influencian desde su vulnera- 
bilidad hasta sus infecciones y consecuencias, son los sistemas y estructuras 
de género. Ideologías dominantes de género influencian cómo mujeres y 
hombres se ven a ellos mismos y ven las relaciones sociales en las cuales se 
envuelven. Mientras una creciente atención se le ha dado a la posición de la 
mujer en la epidemia, menos atención se ha enfocado en el hombre. Este 
escrito explora la utilidad de conceptos sobre masculinidad para nuestro 
entendimiento del riesgo relacionado con el HIV/SIDA y su vulnerabilidad. 
Examina la naturaleza variable de la masculinidad, también como su domi- 
nante, subordinante, alternativa y forma opuesta, y cómo estos elementos 
impactan las vulnerabilidades de los hombres en esta epidemia. Recalca la 
necesidad de un entendimiento balanceado del género como un conjunto de 
estructuras creadas, y que afectan tanto a mujeres como a hombres. Algunas 
estrategías y opciones de cambio son también discutidas. 


Jeffrey Boase and Barry Wellman 
A Plague of Viruses: Biological, Computer and Marketing 


The article analyses the transfer of biological, computer and marketing 
viruses. Despite differences between these three types of viruses, network 
structure affects their spread in similar ways. The authors distinguish 
between two forms of networks — densely knit and ramified — and show that 
biological, computer and marketing viruses all behave in similar ways 
depending on the form of network. Densely knit networks promote the 
quick dissemination of a virus, and increase the odds that many of the 
members will become infected. Ramified networks allow a virus to disperse 
widely, jumping between different milieux. In the end, the spread of viruses 
in the real world involves a combination of both densely knit and ramified 
networks, which the authors call ‘glocalization’. 


Keywords: computer, diffusion, marketing, social network, virus 
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Jeffrey Boase et Barry Wellman 
Une épidémie de virus: biologiques, informatiques et 
mercatiques 


Nous analysons la transmission des virus biologiques, informatiques et 
mercatiques. Malgré les différences entre les trois virus, il y a des similarités 
dans la façon dont leur propagation dépend de la structure d’un réseau. Nous 
distinguons deux types de réseaux (étroitement tissé ou ramifié) et montrons 
que les virus biologiques, informatiques et mercatiques se comportent tous 
de facon similaire selon la forme du réseau. Les réseaux étroitement tissés 
favorisent la transmission rapide d’un virus et augmentent les risques d’in- 
fection de nombreux membres. Les réseaux ramifiés permettent 4 un virus de 
se propager largement et de sauter d’un milieu à un autre. Au bout du compte, 
la propagation des virus dans la vie réelle implique une combinaison des deux 
types de réseaux, à tissage serré et à ramifications, combinaison que nous 
appelons “glocalisation”. 


Jeffrey Boase y Barry Wellman 
Una plaga de virus: biológicos, de computador y de mercadeo 


Hemos analizado la transferencia de virus biológicos, de computador y de 
mercadeo. A pesar de las diferencias entre estos tres tipos de virus, estruc- 
turas de red afectan su dispersión de similar manera. Nosotros distinguimos 
entre dos formas de redes — tejido denso y ramificado — y muestra que los 
virus biológicos, de computador y de mercadeo, todos se comportan en 
maneras similares dependiendo en la tipo de la red. Redes densamente tejidas 
promueven la rapida diseminación de virus, e incrementa las posibilidades 
que mucho miembros sean infectados. Redes ramificadas permiten una dis- 
persión amplia, saltando entre diferentes ambientes. Al final, la dispersión de 
virus en el mundo real consiste en combinación de las dos, redes de tejido 
denso y ramificadas, las cuales nombramos ‘glocalizacién’. 


Karl M. van Meter 
Managing a Plague: Channelling the ‘Spread’ of AIDS Research 


An analysis in Sociological Abstracts of the scientific literature published on 
AIDS between 1983 and 1990 showed that in the US and the UK the epi- 
demic was politically managed by the Reagan administration and the Con- 
servative government of Margaret Thatcher. Sociological research on AIDS 
in France and Germany, however, did not shy away from the central themes 


of sexuality and sexual behaviour. The analysis shows as well that two types 
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of author-researchers exist in competition for funding with one another — the 
‘heavyweights’ and the ‘artists’. Scientific journals have also been ‘stage- 
managed’ with respect to the AIDS epidemic, and few new journals launched 
during the period, dedicated to AIDS research, are still being published. 


Keywords: researchers-authors, scientific innovation, scientific journals, 
sociological AIDS research literature 


Karl M. van Meter 
Gestion d'une épidémie: la canalisation de l'extension de la 
recherche sur le SIDA 


Une analyse de la littérature scientifique sur le SIDA répertoriée dans Soco- 
logical Abstracts entre 1983 et 1990 montre que cette épidémie a été ‘gérée’ 
politiquement par l'administration Reagan aux Etats-Unis et le gouverne- 
ment Thatcher en Grande-Bretagne. La recherche sociologique sur le SIDA 
en France et en Allemagne était plus proche des thémes centraux de la sexu- 
alité et du comportement sexuel. Cette analyse montre aussi qu’il n’y a que 
deux types de chercheurs-auteurs qui survivent dans un environnement com- 
pétitif: les ‘poids-lourds’ et les ‘artistes’, qui sont tous les deux définis et illus- 
trés par des exemples. Les journaux scientifiques ont aussi ‘fait de la gestion’ 
de Pépidémie du SIDA et seulement quelques nouveaux ont continué à 
publier. 


Karl M. van Meter 
Gestión de una epidemia: la canalisación del desarrollo de la 
investigación sobre el SIDA 


Un análisis de la literatura científica sobre el SIDA clasificada en la publi- 
cación Sociological Abstracts entre 1983 y 1990 muestra que esta epidemia fue 
“manejada” politicamente por la administración Reagan en los Estados 
Unidos y el gobierno Thatcher en Inglaterra. La investigación sociológica 
sobre el SIDA en Francia y en Alemania estaba más cerca de los temas cen- 
trales de la sexualidad y el comportamiento sexual. Este análisis muestra 
también que existen dos tipos de investigadores-autores que sobreviven en 
un ambiente de competición: los “pesos fuertos” y los “artistas”, que son ambos 
definidos y ilustrados con ejemplos. Los periódicos científicos también han 
“manejado en forma administrativa” la epidemia del SIDA y solamente 
algunos nuevos periódicos han continuado. 
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